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The Crown Prince with parly of archaeologists at Asine. 


No. 3 from left in the front-row is Mr. Wace, Head of the British .Vrchaeological School in Athens, 
no. 4 is the Crown Prince, no. 5 M. Picard, Head of the French Archaeological School in Athens, 
and no. 6 Mr. Kyparissis, Custodian of .Vntiquities within the Ministry of Education of the 

Greek Government. 


No. 3 in the back-row is Dr. FrSdin and no. 4 Prof. Persson. The man to the extreme left in the 
front row is Mr. Wettergren, formerly Curator of the Section of Art Industry in the National 
Museum, now Manager of the Royal Dramatic Theatre. The second from the right is Mr. Hallin, 
the Treasurer of the Swedish Asine Committee. 


No. 2 in the back-row is Dr. Gjerslad, who in recent years has explored the prehistory of Cyprus. 
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^::^ill Hans Kunglig Hdghet Kronprins Gustaf Adolf bedja vi 
fa. overbringa vdrt vordsamma tack fdr det fdreddme, som givits oss 
alia i ansprdksldst och noggrant studium av och hdngivet intressefOr 
den fj&rran osterns gamla konst. 


^oHis 


His Royal Highness the Crown Prince Gustaf Adolf of Sweden 
we wish to present our respectful and sincere thanks in grateful re- 
cognition of the inspiring example he has set us all by his modest and 
careful scholarship and by his earnest devotion to the study of the 
ancient art of the Far East. 
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The Crown Prince excavating at Asinc. 


Front the left the Crown Prince, Prof. Persson, Mr. Fai(h>Ell and Dr. Frodin. 
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CROWN PRINCE GU5TAF ADOLF AS A PROMOTER 
OF ARCHAEOLOGICAL RESEARCH 


STUDENT YEARS AND RESEARCH IN SWEDEN 
BY OSCAR ALMGREN. 

The Crown Prince Gustaf Adolf, having ever since his youth been keenly 
interested in the study of antiquities, has steadily widened the scope of his interest 
and has given practical expression to it by initiating and promoting scientific 
investigations. For those whom he has honoured with the task of supervising 
this research-work he has done everything possible in order to facilitate the 
carrying out of the tasks entrusted to them. Viewing these investigations in a 
strictly objective and scientific light, he has always delegated the executive 
leadership entirely to the specialists. But whenever time has permitted, he has 
himself joined us in our labours as an ordinary fellow-worker, freely and 
modestly, with trowel and measuring rod in hand, and at such times his quiet 
perseverance and accuracy, his keen powers of observation and his shrewd judg- 
ment are a great asset to and have a stimulating and encouraging effect on those 
taking part in the work. On the various Committees that he has set up in recent 
years with a view to promoting Swedish investigations in foreign countries he 
has acted as Chairman not merely in name but also in deed — and to excellent 
purj>ose. He personally lays before the meetings every item on the agenda, after 
having himself gone thoroughly into them, and by his clearsightedness and 
engaging qualities he succeeds in overcoming all difficulties. 

It is but natural, therefore, that the Crown Prince’s archaeological collaborators 
should desire to take the opportunity to present a brief and concise review of his 
activities in this sphere, as they have developed stage by stage from the youthful 
Prince’s first modest efforts to the farsighted and influential Crown Prince’s exten- 
sive research undertakings in distant countries — undertakings the substantial 
results of which have attracted the attention and won the appreciation of the 
entire scientific world. 

The Royal country-seat of Tullgarn is situated in a district that abounds in 
prehistoric remains, and these aroused the interest and enthusiasm of the young 
Prince Gustaf Adolf at quite an early age. This interest was encouraged by his 
aide-de-camp Count Goran Posse, who often suggested the prehistoric sites as 
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objects of their riding trips together. In 1898 and subsequent summers the 
King’s Custodian of Antiquities, Dr. Hans Hildebrand, was invited to Tullgarn 
in order to instruct the Prince in archaeological excavation work, and a number 
of small barrows were investigated and were found to contain the remains of 
cremated bodies and objects dating from the later Iron Age. 

The Prince also showed much interest in the prehistoric hilltop fortifications 
that have been found in various places in Central Sweden, and maps were made of 
several of them by the Prince and his aide-de-camps G. Posse and H. Cederschiold. 

As an undergraduate at Upsala University in 1902 — 03 the Prince attended 
lectures on, inter alia, classical, Egyptian and Scandinavian archaeology, and took 
part in local archaeological excursions, in the course of which he showed ini- 
tiative in connection with interesting excavation work at H&ga, near Upsala, on 
the foundations of a prehistoric hall and on a large barrow, in which were dis- 
covered numerous objects dating from the middle of the Bronze Age (about 1000 
B. C.) , including a sword, a buckle, knives and buttons of bronze partially over- 
laid with gold. 

During his stay at a bathing resort in the neighbourhood of Norrkoping 
in the summer of 1903, the Prince wrote a description of the prehistoric relics 
found in the district, including interesting rock-carvings dating from the Bronze 
Age. This account, which was published in the Proceedings of the Ostergotland 
Archaeological Society in 1904, later inspired Dr. Arthur Nord^n to make an 
exhaustive study of the local rock-carvings, the results of which he published in 
a large illustrated work. 

When in 1905 the Prince with his Consort entered into possession of the Palace 
of Sofiero, near Halsingborg, in Scania, he b^an to set on foot archaeological 
investigations in that district. Thus, in the summer of 1905, on his initiative 
Professor Montelius investigated a large barrow containing a number of graves 
dating from the Bronze Age at Sparlinge, on the estate of Kulla-Gunnarstorp, and 
in the same year the Prince himself excavated a stone cist dating from the close 
of the Stone Age discovered at Tinkarp, near Sofiero. In the course of this work 
he made the interesting observation that three of the roof-stones were cleft from 
one and the same block. He published an account of this investigation in the 
review ’’Fornvannen” in 1906. 

During the summers of 1907, 1908 and 1910 he invited the present writer to 
carry out excavations in the same locality. On these occasions the investigations 
were specially devoted to three megalithic tombs (passage-graves), which were 
discovered south of Halsingborg, and in which numerous finds were made in the 
way of flint implements, beautifully ornamented pottery and amber beads. A 
fourth similar grave at Glumslov was investigated by the Prince in 1920 — 21 in 
collaboration with Dr. Otto Frodin. 

Since that period the Crown Prince has devoted his archaeological activities 
especially to organizing Swedish excavation work in countries bordering the 
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Mediterranean and in the Far East. He still follows however with keen interest 
the progress made in our archaeological research-work at home, and he has in 
manifold ways furthered the work of the Royal Academy of Letters, History and 
Antiquities, as well as that of the Swedish Archaeological Society. 


ASINE BY NILS PALMGREN. 

The interest that the Crown Prince has shown in archaeology ever since his 
youth is happily combined with a broadminded appreciation of artistic qualities 
and a decided penchant for classical cultures. Not that he has actually studied 
the history of the fine arts at any academy, but he has devoted much private 
study to the subject, paying special attention to the ancient arts of Egypt, Greece 
and the Far East, as is evidenced not only by the scope of his library but also by 
his wide scholarship and keen powers of discernment in these matters. Moreover, 
he has broadened his experience by undertaking extensive journeys in pursuit of 
knowledge. His personal initiative and assistance have been the means of opening 
up various lines of research for Swedish students of archaeology to follow on classic 
ground. During the past decade Swedish expeditions have been organized and 
equipped for research-work in Greece, Cyprus and Egypt, and a Swedish School of 
Archaeology and Art History has been founded in Rome. His Royal Highness has 
been the self-appointed prime mover in all these undertakings, and from the 
moment of their inception his interest in them has never flagged. 

In 1901, as an undergraduate of nineteen, he made his first trip to Italy, in the 
course of which he studied with lively interest the country’s inimitable art trea- 
sures, as well as its archaeology, on which indeed all European research in that 
field is founded. In the years that followed he returned to Italy at short, regular 
intervals. His trip to Egypt in 1905 widened his outlook considerably and 
strengthened his interest in art history and archaeology. During that journey 
he also paid a visit to Greece, where his receptive mind found delight in the 
wealth of classical art treasures, and where he gained his first insight into 
the country’s wonderful archaeological resources. As yet, however, there was no 
thought of his ever having an opportunity of delving into her soil. 

But in the autumn of 1920 the Crown Prince for the second time finds himself 
in Greece — on this occasion in company with, among others. Prince Eugen and 
Dr. Hjalmar Lundbohm, of Kiruna. It is a delightful time of year and the country 
is looking its best, so that the beauty of the classic landscape can be enjoyed to 
the fuU. The party travels about the country, visiting, among other famous 
places, Delphi and the Homeric sites in Argolis that were excavated by Schlie- 
n^ann, and of course making a keen study of the art treasures of Athens. The 
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Crown Prince shows deep interest in all that he sees and is much impressed by 
his experiences during his trip. It is in the light of all these impressions and 
experiences that a scheme begins to take shape in his mind: Why, he asks him- 
self, should not the Swedes undertake the excavation of some suitable site in 
Greece? 

And so, acting upon this inspiration, the Crown Prince, in company with 
Svoronos, the Greek scientist and antiquarian, visited an ancient site in Argolis, 
in the neighbourhood of the town of Nauplia. This site was believed to have been 
the ’’Asine” of the Homeric poems; it lies in a singularly beautiful position on a 
cliff jutting out into the Bay of Nauplia. The French had, it is true, sought and 
obtained the right to excavate this ruined site, and Louis Renaudin, the French 
archaeologist, had already made an experimental excavation and a preliminary 
inspection of the spot in question. Upon the Crown Prince’s enquiry, however, 
the French scientists obligingly declared themselves willing to surrender to the 
Swedes the right to excavate this ancient site, subject to the sanction of the 
Greek Government. It happened that Dr. Axel W. Persson, then lecturer in Classi- 
cal Archaeology at Lund, was at that time working at the French School of 
Archaeology in Athens, though he was temporarily absent from the capital on a 
local expedition. The Crown Prince immediately summoned him and commis- 
sioned him to make a preliminary survey of the site selected for excavation and 
to report on the results of his observations. This preliminary inspection was car- 
ried out at Christmas time and yielded such satisfactory results that Persson 
strongly recommended the excavation of the site. The Crown Prince at once 
requested the Greek Government to grant to Swedish archaeological students a 
concession for carrying on excavations at Asine, and his request was readily 
granted. 

Upon the Crown Prince’s return to Sweden the question of organizing the 
excavation work was discussed by those directly interested: the Crown Prince 
himself. Professor Montelius, the King’s Custodian of Antiquities, Dr. Frddin, 
and Dr. Persson. The outcome of these discussions was that the Asine Com- 
mittee was formed in the summer of 1921, the Crown Prince being elected 
Chairman. The collection of funds for promoting the expedition thereupon 
proceeded very rapidly. Otto Frddin and Axel W. Persson were appointed 
leaders of the expedition. So much progress had been made by the spring of 
1922 that it was possible to start the first campaign. A number of young Swedes, 
mostly undergraduates, conducted the scientific work at the various points on the 
site, while a large number of Greek labourers and refugees from Asia Minor were 
engaged in digging, sifting and suchlike work. This time the Crown Prince was 
not able to join the expedition. 

The second campaign was started shortly afterwards, that is to say, in the 
autumn of 1922, and then the Crown Prince was able to set out for Greece. He was 
not present when the actual digging began, it is true, but he arrived about a week 
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later in company with his aide-de-camp Count Carl Gustaf Hamilton. The Crown 
Prince resided in the neighbouring town of Nauplia, every morning driving out by 
car to the site of the excavations, where he worked hard with pick and shovel 
throughout the day. In the course of the excavation work during the spring 
some traces had been found of what was afterwards discovered to be the Myce- 
naean necropolis situated on Mt. Babouna, though at the time the excavators 
were not absolutely certain of the nature of their discovery. It was now the 
Crown Prince’s lot to take a hand in turning the first sods that covered the 
’’shaft grave” known as No. 1 in this necropolis. It proved to be an extremely 
interesting archaeological find. The design of the tomb, with its two fine 
approaches, dromoi, and its double sepulchral niches, is somewhat unusual. 
Moreover, the finds that it contained were both numerous and valuable. Hundreds 
of clay vessels, partly of Mycenaean and partly of an early geometrical style,^ were 
unearthed; magnificent objects of gold came to light, also artistically cut stones 
and fragments of silver vases, while there were innumerable beads, studs and 
small objects of bronze. 

While this work was going on within the tomb, the ground was being excavated 
all round it, and gradually there were revealed, one after another, further magni- 
ficent shaft graves. There were soon over a score of them. At the same time, in the 
lower part of the town extremely interesting and profitable excavation work was 
going on at the approach to the acropolis, and the Crown Prince transferred 
his labours in part to that section of the site. He also found time to work on the 
so-called Geometrical Tower up on the acropolis itself. He thus gained much 
experience from the excavation work in which he took part, and he was able to 
obtain a definite grasp of the many problems and possibilities that it involved. 

When the third campaign started in 1924 the Crown Prince had no oppor- 
tunity of returning to Greece, but from his own country he followed with the 
keenest interest the progress and successful conclusion of the excavation work in 
which he had taken so active a part. 


CYPRUS BY EINAR GJERSTAD. 

Sweden does not as yet possess a joint institute for Nordic and foreign archaeo- 
logical research, which might be able to collect the different archaeological 
interests around the fundamentally common goal, but fortunately we have in our 
Crown Prince a personality who has been willing, and able, to fulfil the task 
that would be incumbent upon such an institute. Through his all-round and 
manifold interest in archaeological research as such, no matter whether it be 
carried on in Sweden or abroad. His Royal Highness, in accordance with the 
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principle that ’’Union is strength”, has been eager to arouse the feeling of 
brotherhood and unity between archaeologists, which, particularly in a small 
country like ours, is of the utmost importance if great scientific results are to 
be achieved. 

This many-sided and varied archaeological interest exhibited by the Crown 
Prince has found expression in his support of, and active participation in, the 
exploration of the Cypriote culture. 

The importance of Cyprus in the history of culture consists first and foremost 
in the island’^ having constituted a connecting link between Oriental and Greek 
cultures. As one of the primary tasks of Greek Archaeology is to enquire into 
and ascertain the inter-relation and mutual influence of these cultures, it is 
obvious that the study of Cypriote culture is a highly important contributory 
factor in the study of Greek culture. Holding this view, then, and being deeply 
interested in researches into Greek culture. His Royal Highness was disposed to 
embrace with sympathy the scheme for systematic excavations in Cyprus, and 
when a Committee was appointed in the spring of 1927 for the purpose of 
organizing a Swedish archaeological expedition to Cyprus, the Crown Prince was 
kind enough to place his services at its disposal as Chairman of this Committee. 
It is generally known that when His Royal Highness agrees to accept such an 
office he does not do so as a mere matter of form but as a means to give to the 
undertaking concerned all the help and support of which he thinks it deserving. 
And this the Cyprus Expedition has indeed found to be the case on many 
occasions. The Crown Prince not only took an active part in the work at the 
commencement of the expedition, but he has also since, in the course of the 
excavations, in many ways facilitated the work, the development and results of 
which he has followed with never-failing interest, and under the stress of the 
various difficulties that an archaeological expedition of this kind always encoim- 
ters, the Crown Prince’s letters instilled hope and courage into the minds of its 
members. 

In the autumn of 1930 the Crown Prince made a voyage to Cyprus, staying 
there during the whole of October. In the course of his stay he inspected the 
excavations carried out by the expedition, and he himself made an excavation of a 
series of tombs from the Archaic period (700 — 500 B. C.) near the village of 
Stylli, close to the town of Famagusta, on the east coast of Cyprus, as the result 
of which a fairly wide gap in the otherwise continuous finds of the expedition 
was filled. However, a still more important result of the Crown Prince’s 
visit to Cyprus is the fact that he succeeded in interesting the local British 
authorities in effecting a division of the expedition’s finds, whereby the claims 
of Cyprus and Sweden, but chiefly those of science, were simultaneously 
satisfied. As a principle of division it was laid down that the find-units, i. e. 
tomb-groups and deposits, were not to be split up, but were to accrue as a whole 
either to Cyprus or Sweden, and, furthermore, that Sweden was to receive 
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a representative series of finds from all epochs and of all kinds of objects. On 
the basis of these terms Sweden received about two-thirds of the nearly 18 000 
finds, covering pottery, faience, bronze, iron, silver and gold objects, as well as 
stone and terracotta sculptures. Furthermore, Sweden received all the sherd- 
material of any scientific value. 

The work of a scientific expedition is, as we know, only half done by the end 
of the excavations. There remains the work of publication. Accordingly, with 
that sense of scientific values that is such a distinguishing feature of his archaeo- 
logical interests, the Crown Prince has aided and supported with the keenest 
comprehension the expedition’s endeavour to present the results of the excavations 
in a scientifically satisfactory manner. 


EGYPT BY PEHR LUGN. 

When in the nineties Professor Karl Piehl was carrying on egyptological 
research in Uppsala, he was fortunate enough to obtain direct support from the 
Royal House. King Oscar II, himself a learned orientalist, was keenly interested 
in the introduction of the new subject for study at the University and contributed 
towards a museum collection in Uppsala. 

Piehl subsequently succeeded also in interesting the then Crown Princess Vic- 
toria in his efforts. In the course of a long visit to Egypt the Crown Princess had 
acquired a thorough knowledge of that country’s antiquities — a knowledge 
brilliantly demonstrated in the work ”Vom Nil”, which was written with deep 
conscientiousness and scholarship. On repeated occasions the Queen showed 
her interest in the Uppsala Museum by presenting it with gifts, and as late 
as during my service there after 1918 the Museum was the recipient of a number 
of valuable collections from its Royal Patroness. Moreover, since the year 1895 
the Museum has borne the Queen’s name. 

Thus, members of our Royal House have of old interested themselves in Egypt 
and its antiquities. It was therefore a splendid family tradition that the Crown 
Prince Gustaf Adolf followed when, in 1927, he consented to become the Chair- 
man of the Egypt Committee, whose function has ever been, and still is, to 
support and promote the work of the Egyptological Museum in Stockholm. 
Thanks to thb Committee, and above all to its Chairman, the Museum has made 
rapid progress during the five years of its existence; its collections have been 
augmented year by year with valuable new acquisitions, while the Committee 
has been constantly called upon to perform new and attractive tasks. 

Of these latter, the field-work in Egypt must of course be regarded as the most 
important. It had from the very outset formed part of our plans to endeavour 
to carry on excavation work, preferably on some prehistoric site, and, thanks 
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to the personal interest shown by the Crown Prince in the project, we were 
enabled to realize our plans earlier than we had originally anticipated. 

In the course of his visit to Egypt in the autumn of 1930 the Crown Prince 
opened negotiations with Professor H. Junker, Director of the German Archaeo- 
logical Institute in Cairo, with a view to Swedish participation in the latter’s 
excavations on the extensive Neolithic dwelling-site of Merimde Beni Salame, 
in the N. W. part of the Delta about 50 km. from Cairo. The final outcome of 
these negotiations was that in November and December 1931 the Egyptological 
Museum took part in these Austrian excavations, resulting in the Museum’s being 
able to add about 2,000 new objects to its collections. 

The next step was to procure for the Museum a concession to excavate for 
its own account, and we very soon decided upon Abu Gh&lib as being both 
chronologically and in its location a suitable site for our purpose. As soon 
therefore as the Austrian-Swedish excavations were completed at Christmas 1931, 
we started work on the Abu Gh&lib site. This archaeological site lies about 12 
miles south of the above-mentioned Merimde Beni Salome and about 2 miles 
south of Abu Gh^lib railway station on the Cairo — -Teh el-Barud line. The 
place was discovered by Junker in the course of his famous reconnaissance trip 
to the West Delta in 1928 and, in view of the surface finds he came across — 
as a matter of fact, he had no concession for carrying on excavation-work there 
— was determined by him as being a new microlithic station dating from the 
end of the Capsien period. 

The microliths have so far been found almost exclusively on a hill, about 
90 m. long and 10 — 15 m. broad, through which we cut sections in 4 different 
places. The result was the discovery of about 7,000 microliths, including several 
new types hitherto unknown in Egypt. The great majority of the microliths 
appear to have been used as drills, presumably for drilling holes in beads; for, 
besides the microliths, we found in the hill carnelian beads in various stages of 
manufacture, materials used in bead-making and a not inconsiderable quantity 
of carnelian chips. There seems little doubt that Abu GhSIib must have been 
an ancient bead-factory, where the flint tools required for the manufacture of 
beads were also produced. Evidence that these tools were made on the spot is 
to be found in the large quantity of flint chips we found on the ’’microlith hill”. 
Moreover, in no less than 13 places within the concession area we came across, 
on the surface, great quantities of larger drills with 1 — 3 points of a type 
hitherto unknown in Egypt. These too occurred together with carnelian. In 
addition, we found three small blocks of stone with grooves, which were evidently 
used for grinding beads. 

During the work of excavation we came to the surprising conclusion that the 
’’microlith hill” is not of a similar age to that of the flint tools etc. found in it, 
but is, at least for the most part, of modern origin. Every indication goes to 
show that the sand, clay etc. of which it consists, as well as the antiquities found in 
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it, were thrown up some decades ago when excavations were being carried on for 
the construction of a canal, which has now disappeared, and which thus inter- 
sected, or — let us hope — perhaps only just touched, the ’’factory area”. Under 
these circumstances it has proved impossible to find any clues for determining the 
date of the microliths. 

Accordingly, during the next excavation season our task will be to endeavour 
to detect the microliths in situ. Not until this problem has been solved will it 
be possible to determine whether, as Junker assumed, they date from the end of 
the Capsien period or whether they are of more recent origin. Presumably light 
will then be thrown on the (so far obscure) question as to the date of the newly 
discovered larger drills. 


THE FAR EAST BY K. HAMADA AND J. G. ANDERSSON^). 

The earliest impetus to the Crown Prince’s interest in the art of the Far East 
was afforded by a purchase made by him in October 1907 of some porcelain 
pieces of the Kang Hsi — Chien Lung period obtained from an art shop in 
Stockholm. 

During the years that followed (1908 — 1910) the Crown Prince when in London 
made the acquaintance of Mr. R. L. Hobson, Keeper of the Department of Ceramics 
and Ethnography of the British Museum, and of Mr. G. Eumorfopoulos, the 
foremost of all western collectors of Chinese antiques. While studying the collec- 
tions in the care or possession of these two connoisseurs his interest was widened, 
down through the ages, to embrace even the Ming and later also the Sung dynasty. 
New acquisitions were made in London art shops and in that way the foundation 
was laid for a collection of Chinese art. 

The Crown Prince’s journey to Greece in the winter of 1920 — 21, which led to 
the Swedish excavations at.Asine (as related in another section of this article), 
revived his interest in archaeological research. When in 1921 Admiral Louis Pa- 
lander of Vega, the first chairman of the Swedish China Research Committee, 
passed away, the Crown Prince consented to accept the chairmanship of the 
Committee, and the Committee’s field research work in China, which in 
that very year was largely transferred from palaeontological to archaeological 
excavations, gave the Crown Prince a new bond of interest in the Far East. 

In the meantime his own collecting activities had become entirely centred upon 

*) The section on the Crown Prince’s visit to Japan and Korea has been prepared by 
Professor K. Hamada, who acted both in Japan and in Korea as head of the staff of archaeologists 
who, through the courtesy of the Japanese Government, were attached to the Royal party. 

The editor of this bulletin takes this opportunity to present his heartiest thanks to the 
eminent Japanese colleague for his courtesy in contributing to this article. 
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Chinese antiques, and he was carefully building up a collection comprising object* 
dating back to such early historical times as the Han and Chou d 3 masties. 

For many years it had been his cherished hope to visit the Far East in order to 
view on the spot the relics of a glorious past. In 1926 this dream came true when 
the Crown Prince, accompanied by the Crown Princess, undertook a tour round 
the world. During the summer of that year the Royal party visited the United 
States, where the Crown Prince took advantage of every opportunity of visiting 
and studying the numerous rich collections of Far Eastern art, both public and 
private. 

From the United States the journey proceeded via Honolulu to Japan. 

Upon their arrival in Tokyo early in September, 1926, the Royal party stayed 
in the Kasumigaseki Palace. The Prince and Princess were warmly received by the 
Empress and Prince Regent (as the Emperor was out of Tokyo owing to his long 
illness), and Mr. T. Yamagata, Master of Ceremonies, drew up for the Royal guests 
the most suitable plan for seeing the best collections and places of artistic as well 
as archaeological importance in Japan and in Korea. The Crown Prince visited 
first of all the Tokyo Imperial Museum and the Imperial University, and in the 
latter institute he was particularly fascinated by the Han objects (lacquer, etc.) 
found in the Lo-lang tombs in Korea, and shown by the excavators themselves. 
Professors Sekino and Harada. The University moreover gave him the happy 
chance of taking part in the excavation of a Neolithic shell-mound at Ubayama. 
Professor Matsumura and Prince Oyama accompanied him there. 

A slight illness unfortunately prevented the carrying out of some part of the 
Prince’s plan in Tokyo and shortened his stay in Kyoto and Nara, where he had 
many things to study. After having made a trip to the Ise Shrine, the oldest 
Shinto shrine in Japan, the Royal party proceeded to Kyoto, where they were 
privileged to stay in the old Omiya Palace for four days. Famous temples and 
shrines in the city, besides those in the vicinity, such as at Daigo, Udzumasa, Uji 
and Ohara, were visited in great haste though they, were studied as thoroughly 
as the very limited time permitted, and even an ancient tumulus near K6ryfl-ji 
temple was visited. Of course the Prince spent much time in the Kyoto Museum, 
where he was first engrossed in studying the old paintings of this country, and 
in the Kyoto Imperial University Professor Hamada had the pleasure of showing 
the archaeological collections he himself had made ill Japan and in China. 

But the chief desire of the Crown Prince in Japan was to study the art treasures 
of the Shdsoin in Nara. This is the Imperial repository that has preserved since the 
8th century down to this day all the furniture and art objects of the court of the 
Emperor Shdmu. They are mostly importations from China of the T’ang dynasty, 
with a few pieces imitated in Japan. The wooden storehouse itself is an 
8th century building, opened by Imperial order only once a year, in No- 
vember. For the Royal scholar, however, it was opened as a special favour, and, 
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moreover, unusual facilities for studying the objects were graciously provided. He 
rode to the Shdsoin twice every day during his three days’ stay in Nara, in the 
morning and in the afternoon, patiently investigating everything, being especially 
delighted in the three-colour glazed porcelain, etc., while all the members of^his 
party were quite exhausted, only admiring the Prince’s indefatigable enthusiasm. 
He made also a very thorough inspection of the Nara Imperial Museum, being 
particularly interested in the ancient sculpture there. He paid visits to the chief 
old temples in this pleasant and quiet old capital and in the neighbourhood. 
T6dai-ji with its huge bronze Buddha, Yakushi-ji with its beautiful pagoda, and 
T5shodai-ji, Hokke-ji, etc., were amongst the places visited. His visit to H6ryu-ji 
temple, however, must have fascinated him immensely, as the buildings and other 
objects are of the Suiko period, that is to say, of the Six dynasties in China. The 
party was welcomed also in the nunnery of Chflgu-ji, close to the temple, by the 
kind abbess as well as by the meditating Kwannon statue of the 7th century. 

The party then made a pilgrimage to Koyasan, the Mt. Athos of Buddhism in 
Japan. They passed one night on the mountain in one of the monasteries. Next, 
in Osaka they were shown the famous collection of Chinese bronzes belonging to 
Baron Sumitomo, with those of Messrs. Murayama and Motoyama. The light 
cruiser Kiso was offered by the Japanese Navy for the trip in the Inland Sea to 
Miyajima, which gave the party very great pleasure. They landed at Beppu, a 
hot-spring resort in Kiushfi, where they were able to visit the ancient rock-cut 
Buddhas near the city, the best examples of this kind in Japan. They then crossed 
the channel to Korea. 

Viscount Saito, then Governor-General of Korea, thought that it would be the 
most adequate way of welcoming such a Prince archaeologist to invite him to an 
actual excavation of an ancient tomb at Keishfl. Messrs. Fujita, Sawa, Koidzumi 
of Keijo and Moroga of KeishA thus began work at a tomb near the Gold Crown 
Tomb, which some years ago yielded marvellous treasures of a Shiragi King of the 
6lh century. To the great joy of the excavators and the Royal visitors this 
tomb also revealed a gold crown and other precious remains just before the 
party’s arrival there. Those present will never forget the remarkable scene 
of all the brilliant golden objects displayed in the centre of the excavated mound, 
and the moment when the Crown Prince took up for the first time the gold crown 
in his own hands. It seemed as if he would have stayed here for another day if the 
evening darkness had not obliged him to go back to his hotel, which was situated 
at the foot of the mountain of Sekkutsuan, a few miles distant from Keishu. The 
Crown Prince and Princess had already ascended the steep mountain on the 
evening they arrived, to see the wonderful stone image of Buddha up there, and 
they also visited nearly all the historical sights in the town of Keishil on the 
following day. 

In Keijd (Seoul) he studied most carefully the two Museums in the city, especi- 
ally those objects discovered from the Han cemeteries in the Lo-lang district, to 
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which he was able to pay a visit, as also to the famous tombs with painted walls 
of the Kokuri period (7th century), when he stayed at Heijd, a beautiful native 
city by the great Daidd river. 

The visit of the Royal party to China can properly be reviewed under three 
headings: first the stay in Peking, then the journey to Shansi, and finally the visits 
to Tientsin, Pukow and Shanghai. 

In Peking the Crown Prince and Crown Princess stayed from the 17th to the 31st 
of October. The visit to the capital of China was strictly informal, but the Chinese 
Government had undertaken elaborate and perfectly adequate preparations in 
order to make the stay in Peking both pleasant and instructive to the Royal 
student of their ancient culture. 

It would take us too long to relate in detail the sequence of visits to the different 
palaces, museums and temples, to the Great Wall and the Ming Tombs. However, 
some few incidents were of so striking a nature that they deserve brief mention. 

On the 19th of October, one of the finest days of the wonderful Notth China 
autunm, the Royal party paid their first visit to the Palace grounds. The authori- 
ties had with charming courtesy decided that this visit of a Royal guest specially 
interested in their ancient monuments should be solemnized by the opening for the 
occasion of the Wu Men gate, which since the revolution had been opened only 
once, for the funeral procession of President Yuan Shih-kai. Thanks to this 
arrangement it was not necessary for the Royal visitors to enter the Forbidden 
City by one of the minor gates, as is nowadays the rule, but they had the full 
advantage of the splendid main approach right from Chien Men through the series 
of magnificent gates leading up to the Throne Halls. 

At Tien An Men the Crown Prince’s party left their motor cars, and the entry 
into the Forbidden City was made on foot, an arrangement that gave them a full 
impression of the spaciousness of the courts and the splendour of the palaces. 

At Tuan Men the party was received by the directors of the three palace museums 
that now occupy the greater part of the Forbidden City. Invitations were then 
formally presented for the closer examination of the different collections, which 
was scheduled for the following days. Little did the curators of the museums then 
realize the accuracy and persistence with wihich their guest of honour was to 
examine their specimens. But as soon as they perceived that the Crown Prince had 
an expert knowledge and a sincere desire to make a thorough study of the exhibits, 
their willingness and attention knew no bounds. In the northern part of the 
Forbidden City they brought out treasures of porcelain and pictures that had never 
before been shown to a non-Chinese, and excellent arrangements were made to 
accommodate the party in the museum during the extra days, when treasures were 
revealed that until then had remained unknown to Western eyes, but which are 
now in part exhibited in the Palace Museum. 

When the Crown Prince’s visit to China was planned, it was his desire to see 
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some of the prehistoric sites, but, owing to local disturbances, Yang Shao Tsun and 
the other Honan sites were impossible to reach. Then a new possibility was found, 
thanks to the cooperation of Professor Erik T. Nystrom of Taiyiianfu, the founder 
and head of the Nystrom Institute for scientific research within the Shansi pro- 
vince. Professor Nystrom being fully aware of the fact that Shansi was then one 
of the most peaceful provinces, wished to invite the Royal guests for a trip to 
Shansi in order to show them a part of China relatively unaffected by foreign 
influences. With the help of Professsor Nystrom it was possible to locate, just 
outside Taiyiianfu, the capital of Shansi, two Stone Age sites, and the study of 
these sites formed for the Royal visitors one of the attractions during the journey 
in Shansi, which proved a complete success, thanks to the preparations made by 
the provincial authorities, combined with the hospitality offered by Professor Ny- 
strom. ' 

When the party definitely left Peking on the 11th of November, Tientsin was 
their next destination. Here the Crown Prince visited the home of Lo Chen-yii, 
the famous Chinese antiquarian, who for the occasion had arranged an exhibition 
of antiquities in his possession. Of foremost interest were the magnificent ivory 
carvings from the An Yang site in Honan. 

When passing through Pukow en route for Shanghai the party paid a visit 
to the home of Mr. Orvar Karlbeck, then sectional engineer of the Tientsin — Pukow 
Railway. Mr. Karlbeck, who is a noted collector, especially of Chinese bronzes, 
had exhibited a very interesting body of material, which later on passed into 
the possession of the Museum of Far Eastern Antiquities in Stockholm. 

In Shanghai, under the very able guidance of Mr. Peter Bahr, several important 
private collections were studied. 

* * 

* 

Since his return from the Far East the Crown Prince has during the last few 
years still further increased his own collection. At present it comprises 1,000 
specimens, including many objects of striking beauty and notable scientific in- 
terest. A proof of the untiring care with which this collection has been built 
up is afforded by the card index compiled by the owner and containing not only 
his own careful description of the specimens but also an exhaustive record of all 
statements made concerning each individual object by experts who have in the 
course of years studied the collection. 

It has sometimes been said by foreign students of Far Eastern art and archaeo- 
logy that in this line of research Sweden occupies at present a noted position. 
We like to believe that these friendly critics are justified in their statement, and 
if so, much is undoubtedly due to the work of our Crown Prince. 

The part Sweden has played in bringing to light the early history of China, 
financed by our China Research Committee, was only rendered possible thanks 
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to the pleasant co-operation between the Chairman of the Committee, the Crown 
Prince, and its founder and treasurer Dr. Lagrelius. Recently, by organizing 
the Karlbeck syndicate, an association of connoisseurs and collectors, they have 
encouraged the appreciation and understanding of Chinese art in this country. 
In this connection it is only fair to emphazise that our collectors of Chinese 
antiques, men like Hellner, the brothers Hultmark, Hellstrom, and several others, 
have worked with remarkable independence, skill and success. But the Crown 
Prince, in the midst of that small association of connoisseurs, The China Club, 
has created the amiable bond between all our lovers of ancient Chinese art. First 
and last, he has been an example to all of us in striving modestly and persistently 
to attain the two principal ideals in life. Beauty and Truth. 
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The Crown Princess (left) and the Crown Prince (third from left) having 
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PREHISTORIC FINDS FROM THE ISLAND WORLD OF 
THE FAR EAST, NOW PRESERVED IN THE MUSEUM 
OF FAR EASTERN ANTIQUITIES, STOCKHOLM 

BY 

IVAR SCHNELL 


INTRODUCTION. 

One of the countries visited by Their Royal Highnesses the Crown Prince and 
Crown Princess of Sweden in the course of their world tour in 1926 was Japan. 
The visit aroused the keen interest of the representatives of Japanese archaeology, 
both professional men of science and amateurs. Arrangements had been made 
for the Crown Prince and Princess to visit, inter alia, Ubayama, in the province 
of Shimofusa, just east of Tokyo, and there watch the work of excavating a shell- 
mound. These excavations, which were undertaken during the months of May — 
July, were supervised by Prof. A. Matsumura, of the Imperial University of Tokyo. 
The visit of the Royal party is described in the Journal of the Anthropological 
Society of Tokyo (47 Oyama). The numerous and beautiful finds that came to 
light in the course of their visit were presented as a gift to the guests, thus forming 
a splendid nucleus to a collection of Japanese antiquities. During T. R. H.’s stay 
in Japan this collection was supplemented by a great many gifts from Japanese 
archaeologists, with the result that a very representative collection eventually 
came into being, which included also finds from Formosa and Korea. The richest 
and most complete of the various collections was that presented by Prince Kashiwa 
Oyama, though every one of the gifts contributed towards the collection objects 
of great value as well as of considerable importance for making the collection a 
truly representative one. The nature and size of the various gifts will be seen 
from the following table. 

Upon the return of the Crown Prince and Princess to Sweden the Japanese 
collection was handed over to the Museum of Far Eastern Antiquities. This meant 
that the prehistoric cultures of the Japanese islands from Kyushu as far as 
Hokkaido became richly represented in this museum. Moreover, a combination 
of fortunate circumstances brought it about that the area that forms the con- 
tinuation of the archipelago of Eastern Asia northwards, viz. the Kuriles and 
Eamtchatka, soon provided representative objects for the Museum of Far Eastern 
Antiquities. In 1922 Dr. Sten Bergman brought home a collection of Neolithic 
finds from Kamtchatka, which he and his collaborator Ren^ Malaise had dis- 
covered. Then, in 1930 Bergman brought back with him an absolutely unique 
collection of pottery and tools from the Southern Kuriles. Both these collections 
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Tools of stone 

Bone-implements j| 

Jomon 

Yayoi 

Iwaibe 

Clay sculptures 

Axes and chisels 
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Knives and 
spear-heads 

Arrow-heads 

Various 

Whole 
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Whole 

Fragments 

Soc. for the Preservation of 














Ant. at Keishu 

4023-4028 

— 

— 

— 

— 

5 

2 

7 

— 

4 

13 

1 

— 

G. Endo, S. Moori 

4004 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

- 

— 

— 

7 

T. Fukuda 

4020 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

5 

— 

— 

Y. Ikadatsu 

4009 

3 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

2 

2 

— 

1 

3 

— 

V. Midzuki 

4014 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Z. Minami 

4015 

— 

— 

1 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

H. Motoyama 

4007 

— 

— 

5 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

248 

— 

— 

Nakayama 

4012, 4063 

— 

— 

2 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Y. Nishimura 

4001 

— 

— 

— 

— 

28 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

S. Okada 

4008 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

25 

— 

— 

K. Oyama 
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— 

28 

— 

14 

1 

— 

11 
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22 
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M. Sailo 
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— 

— 

— 
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— 

— 

37 
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— 
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— 

17 

— 
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— 
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— 

5 

60 
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Total 

— 

8 

45 

8 

14 

35 

3 

45 

4 

26 

459 

28 

18 


were incorporated with the Museum of Far Eastern Antiquities, which thu 
into possession of representative prehistoric collections from the island w 
Eastern Asia all the way from Formosa to Kamtchatka. These collections 
such great interest that they well merit a detailed description, and Professc 
Andersson has very kindly granted me the privilege of writing this desci 
I should like to take this opportunity to thank him for having entrusted tli 
to me, as well as for the valuable guidance he has given me in the coi 
my work. 

The main object we have laid before us in publishing an account of the 
tions has been to present careful reproductions and detailed descriptions 
most important objects, but it has been necessary to introduce each of the ^ 
groups of finds with a brief explanatory chapter. The chapter on the Ja 
antiquities has been very kindly revised by Professor B. Karlgren, wh 
chapters relating to the finds in Kamtchatka and the Kuriles have been p 
by Dr. S. Bergman. I hereby tender my respectful thanks to these gen 
for their valuable assistance. 
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1 . 


THE PREHISTORY OF JAPAN. 

The year 1878 saw the birth of scientific archaeological research in Japan. It 
was in that year that the zoologist Edward S. Morse discovered during a rail- 
way journey from Yokohama to Tokyo that the railway line cut through thick 
’’shell-mounds” just north of Omori Station. Morse, who was well acquainted 
from studies in both America and Europe with the type of archaeological remains 
known as shell-mounds or kitchen-middens, at once set about investigating the 
place in collaboration with some Japanese scientists, and various stone implements 
and pottery, as well as animal and human bones, came to light. The report on 
his investigations was published the next year as the first official proceedings of 
the newly opened University of Tokyo (34 Morse). 

The Omori discovery caused a tremendous sensation in Japan, and one Neo- 
lithic dwelling-site after another of the same or a similar character was discovered. 
In the same year as the report on the Omori find was published, H. von Siebold 
wrote an account of five newly discovered shell-mounds, together with other 
prehistoric finds and sites (52 von Siebold) . In 1880 J. Milne published a descrip- 
tion of a number of dwelling-sites found in Hokkaido, the most northerly of the 
Japanese islands, and was able to state that similar discoveries had been made 
everywhere in Japan as far south as Kyushu (31 Milne). 

Among the numerous publications inspired by the Omori find may be men- 
tioned also a well-illustrated description of the dwelling-site at Okadaira, excavated 
by I. lijima and C. Sasaki, the work being published as a supplement to Morse’s 
paper (19 lijima). An excellent illustrated work on archaeological remains dis- 
covered throughout Japan was published in 1884 by T. Kanda (22 Kanda). 

The succeeding years proved in other ways also important ones for the develop- 
ment of Japanese archaeology. In 1885 was founded an archaeological society in 
Tokyo, and as early as in 1882 a chair of archaeology had been founded at Tokyo 
University, its first occupant being S. Tsuboi. 

It need hardly be said that the existence of archaeological remains in Japan had 
not been entirely neglected prior to Morse’s investigation. On the contrary, nu- 
merous collections existed both in private hands and in Shinto temples. The fact 
is that these remains were believed to emanate from heroes of antiquity, so that 
it might actually happen that a prehistoric object formed the nucleus around 
which a temple was built. In Europe also Japanese archaeological remains were 
knowm through collections which P. F. von Siebold, the eminent student of Japan, 
brought home with him. In his work ’’Nippon” there are illustrated for the first 
time in a European publication a number of Japanese stone objects, and in 1839 
there was published in Copenhagen an account of the objects from von Siebold’s 
collection that had found their way into the Danish National Museum. The third 
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occasion on which a description of Japanese archaeological discoveries was pub- 
lished in a European language was in 1868, when A. W. Franks dealt with the 
180 objects that had so far come into the possession of European museums 
(9 Franks). 

I am unfortunately unable to state how far Japanese literature prior to 1878 
was occupied with the subject of archaeological remains and discoveries; however, 
it probably contains but little that the modem science of archaeology is concerned 
with. It is worth mentioning, however, that the prehistoric shell-mounds are 
spoken of in the very earliest Japanese literature. Thus, the following occurs in 
Hitachifudoki (= Topography of the Province of Hitachi) : In olden times there 
lived men of gigantic stature. They dwelt on mounds and collected and ate 
mussels, the shells of which were collected in heaps (37 Nagai) . — This quotation 
dates from 713 A. D., and similar statements as to the supernatural origin of the 
archaeological remains are found in many other contemporary and later works. 

It is undoubtedly a precarious undertaking to speak about a literature that one 
does not understand but only knows through hearing it spoken of; nevertheless, 
I believe I am right in saying that the initiative taken by Morse, and which at 
first inspired so many sound publications and ideas on the subject, has not left 
any noteworthy traces behind it in Japanese literature. It was foreigners, such as 
Baelz, Milne, Munro and Gowland, who during the closing years of the 19th and 
the first two decades of the 20th century have endeavoured to carry the archaeo- 
logical research-work some steps further. There existed however no concerted plan 
of action or method of procedure, so that the results achieved were meagre. What 
was of most interest to research-workers is seen from the following quotation 
taken from an essay written in 1913 (28 Maeda, p. 159) : Das ungeldste Problem 
der gesamten japanischen Steinzeitforschung ist: Von welchem Volke stammen 
diese Ueberreste (the shell-mounds) ? — The discussion on this problem has left 
innumerable traces behind it but was not able to lead to any definite result, as the 
necessary material was wanting. Two theories came first to the mind when, as 
often, the discussion became quite heated. The one, whose chief upholder was 
the above-named Professor Tsuboi, claimed that a tribe of dwarfs, the Koropo- 
guru, who are mentioned in the Ainu legends, were the owners of Japan’s Neo- 
lithic culture, whereas another Tokyo professor, the anatomist Y. Koganei, 
believed that the Ainu folk were the Stone Age settlers in the islands of Japan. 
Tsuboi’s theory is now quite out of date, but it has been of considerable import- 
ance in that it brought the inquiry into the problems of Japanese antiquity into 
a blind alley, which explains the small progress made during the decades round 
about the turn of the century. 

In 1908, however. Dr. N. Gordon Munro thought that the time was ripe for 
compiling a summary of the results so far achieved in a book, which is to this 
day the only collective work on Japanese antiquity that exists in any European 
language (36 Munro) . Munro’s work shows what an enormous amount of material 
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il had been possible to collect, but the almost total absence of data relating to 
archaeological discoveries robs the collected material of its value. Moreover, it 
shows that Japanese archaeology had not yet become acquainted with European 
methods of investigation, in spite of the fact that this island kingdom, with its 
manifold interesting prehistoric problems, must be regarded as a paradise for 
scientific archaeological research. 

Nevertheless, plans had not been altogether wanting for the promotion of syste- 
matic research-work. Morse’s Omori report, to start with, is a model publication 
of its kind, and J. Milne, in a work published in 1881, which was interesting and 
full of ideas, had suggested a method of investigation, which was not introduced 
into European archaeology until 20 years later, viz. that of taking advantage of 
the secular emergence of the islands for the purpose of dating dwelling-sites (32 
Milne). It is a well-known fact that this method has been employed chiefly in 
connection with the formerly ice-covered area of Northern Europe, where the 
comparatively regular rising of the land yielded extremely good results. The 
movements that gave rise to the sinking and rising of the Japanese chain of islands 
have not however been caused by any uniform phenomenon, and the course of 
development has therefore been singularly lacking in imiformity, so that it is 
still far from clearly established. Recent land-movements have been studied 
at a number of stations round the coasts of Japan ever since 1901, it being found 
that the maximum movement has been 20 mm. per annum. The greatest change 
in the course of the 20-year period 1901 — 1921 was however limited to 80 mm. 
It may be mentioned, moreover, that North Hondo and South Kyushu are at 
present in process of elevation, whereas the stations in other regions have 
registered sinking tendencies. The area undergoing the greatest changes proved 
to be the Pacific coast, while the coasts of the Sea of Japan were more stationary 
(23 Kawakami). 

The irregularity of the land-movements makes it of course impossible to utilize 
them as a basis for an absolute chronology, but the movements recorded have been 
so considerable that a further study of them may well afford a means of making 
relative determinations of the antiquities that have connections with the old 
coast-lines. Morse had already established the fact that the Omori dwelling-site 
must be a relic of a more elevated shore-line, for it is a typical shore dwelling-site, 
though now the seashore lies half a mile away. As a matter of fact, Morse was 
able to mention other recently discovered dwelling-sites around Yedo Bay that 
lay at a still further distance from the coast, but which showed unmistakable 
indications of having been established in the immediate neighbourhood of a 
seashore (34 Morse, p. 4 f.). The removal of the shore dwelling-sites from the 
vicinity of the sea is due to two factors: the elevation of the land and a strong 
sedimentation in the river delta around the Bay of Yedo. Milne has paid most 
attention to the process of sedimentation, the course of which he studied in 
maps dating as far back as to the 15th century, and he endeavours by this 
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means to determine the date of the Omori dwelling-site. His conclusion is that 
its maximum age must be 3 000 years and its minimum age 1 500. This result 
did not encourage the taking of any further steps along the line of research he 
had initiated, while the ideas to which Milne had given rise through his discus- 
sion of the land-elevation in Hokkaido and round the Bay of Yedo were not 
taken up seriously until 1926, when an article, written (unfortunately for me) in 
Japanese, was published on the Yedo Bay dwelling-sites’ relation to the elevation 
of the land (55 Toki) . Toki’s tables and maps show clearly the important bearing 
that the question of land-elevation has on the study of dwelling-sites in these 
regions. On the other hand, I have not been able to follow his detailed discus- 
sion of the subject. 

Toki’s above-mentioned article dates from a period — the 1920’s — during 
which Japanese archaeology was passing entirely in the hands of keen-minded 
Japanese scholars, and it was during this epoch that the true nature of the pro- 
blems relating to the early history of the chain of islands could be made clear 
and the way paved for a systematic study of them. I shall now endeavour, on the 
basis of the splendid material brought home by H. R. H. the Crown Prince of 
Sweden as a gift from Japanese archaeologists and now preserved in the Museum 
of Far Eastern Antiquities in Stockholm, to describe the position so far attained 
by Japanese archaeology. Should my review of the position suffer from a surfeit 
of errors, I trust that that fact will be taken by Japanese archaeologists as 
evidence of the necessity and desirability of publishing an exhaustive account of 
the early history of Japan written in a European language. 

* * 

* 

Quite unexpectedly the geologist N. Naora was able to report in 1931 that 
traces of a palaeolithic Stone Age had been found in the province of Harima, 
in South Hondo (39 Naora) . Up to the present the discovery is the only one of its 
kind that has been made amongst the Japanese islands; it consists of a number of 
roughly hewn stone implements, the nature of which cannot be exactly deter- 
mined, and some bones of extinct Pleistocene mammals (Elephas antiquus and 
Loxodonta namadicus Naumanni), one of these bones showing signs of having 
received powerful blows.') 

The Harima discovery is still of too isolated a character to justify any pro- 
nouncement as to its importance. It should however be pointed out that there 
would be nothing surprising in the discovery of continental faunas of the Tertiary 
and Pleistocene periods on the Japanese islands, for Japan appears to have 
been connected with the mainland right into the Pleistocene period. On the 
other hand, it is a matter for surprise that such slight traces of a Palaeolithic, 

N. G. Munro at one time endeavoured, though without any definite success, to find 
evidence of the existence of a Japanese Palaeolithic Age (36 Munro, pp. 41 et seq.; 35 Munro). 
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and none whatever of an Epipalaeolithic, Stone Age have been brought to light, 
in spite of the fact that throughout the entire Quaternary period Japan was well 
adapted for human settlement. For during the glacial periods of that era the 
snow-line reached merely to so low a level as would cover only the very highest 
mountain-tops with snow (53 Simotomai). It is not improbable, however, that 
the gap that now appears to separate the Harima discovery from the earliest 
Neolithic discovery will eventually be filled. The chief reason why this has not 
already been done is presumably the fact that the soil in Japan is interspersed 
with archaeological remains, the inter-relation of which it is impossible to distin- 
guish by reason of two thousand years of intensive agriculture. Consequently, 
those relics that have succeeded best in asserting themselves are the dwelling- 
sites that abound in pottery — and particularly so when they are distinguished 
by huge shell-mounds. As, moreover, the Neolithic tools that have been found 
are often of a particularly primitive type, one would seem justified in assuming 
that only by a fortunate combination of circumstances will the opportunity 
occur of differentiating between any collection of Epipalaeolithic implements that 
may be found and the scattered finds dating from the Neolithic Age. 

Our knowledge of Japan’s prehistoric period thus commences in a fully 
develoi>ed Neolithic Age, with polished axes and artistic pottery. Within this 
Neolithic Age, however, there exists a distinct difference between South and 
North Japan, which must be taken carefully into consideration in dealing with 
the country’s early history. The population of Japan consists of two entirely 
distinct races, namely, the undoubtedly very heterogeneous Japanese and the 
long-bearded Ainu race, which now lives as a mere remnant of a people in Hok- 
kaido, Saghalin and the Kuriles. The present dwelling-places of the Ainu are 
however places of refuge, to which they have been gradually forced to retreat 
by the superior Japanese. Nevertheless, the Ainu succeeded in maintaining their 
independence in Hondo far into historical times, and it was not until the fifteenth 
century that they were definitely subjugated in Hokkaido. It is still far from 
clear how large a part of the Japanese islands the Ainu once inhabited, though 
there is much evidence to indicate that the Ainu belong to the people of the East 
Indian group of islands. The exceptionally long hair on face and body that is a 
marked feature of the Ainu race most closely resembles the types inhabiting the 
East Indies, and the Russian ethnologist L. Sternberg has shown that there are 
a number of features in the Ainu’s culture that indicate a southern origin, parti- 
cularly an East Indian origin (54 Sternberg). The Ainu would thus have im- 
migrated via Formosa and the Ryukyu islands, and thence spread over Kyushu 
and Hondo. In the Ryukyu islands there still exist Ainu-like natives, but their 
relation to the Ainu race has not been closely investigated. If however the route 
followed by the original settlers is as presumed above, relics of Ainu occupation 
would be found all over Hondo and in Kyushu. It is believed that onomatological 
studies have afforded some proof of this, but they are now somewhat out-of-date 
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Fig. 4. Map showing the "’iEneolithic” sites in Japan (•=10 sites). 
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and no doubt need revision before they can again find a worthy place in scientific 
discussion (7 Chamberlain). On the other hand, any Ainu immigration that may 
have taken place via South Japan is bound to have left traces amongst the 
archaeological remains that have come down to us, but so long as we do not 
know for certain the cultural stage at which the immigration occurred it is vain 
to look for any traces of it. We are however able to determine with some degree 
of accuracy the limits of Ainu settlement at a more recent epoch. It is related in 
Chinese chronicles (San-Kuo-chih) how Chinese functionaries visiting the Court 
at Yamato during the first half of the 3rd cent. A. D. found the Ainu folk thrust 
back to a frontier just east of Lake Biwa (17 Kara, p. 60 et seq.). This boundary- 
line then moves progressively northwards, and around the year 1000 A. D. the 
Ainu had been almost completely expelled from Hondo, the main island of Japan 
(6 Bishop, fig. 1). 

There is no doubt that the gradual expulsion of the Ainu from Hondo could 
he demonstrated from the distribution of the various forms of archaeological 
remains, but so far this evidence has not been closely studied. The charts 
reproduced in figs. 1 — 5 seem however to afford the prospect of interesting results 
being derived from a detailed study of the distribution of this race. But before 
these charts can be discussed, a few general facts must be stated about prehistoric 
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Japan. In order to enable the reader to comprehend the names of the various 
types of Japanese pottery mentioned below, I have summarized them in tabular 
form in fig. 7. 

The Neolithic phase in the history of Japan is represented by sporadic finds and 
shell-mounds or other dwelling-sites. The dwelling-sites principally found in 
Northern Japan are characterized by a great quantity of brownish-yellow or 
brownish-red, coarse and unturned pottery, the characteristic ornamentation on 
which is textile and cord impressions. This type of pottery is called jomonshiki 
(i. e. cord pattern). The ’’iEneolithic”') culture is likewise characterized by 
sporadic finds and dwelling-sites, the pottery discovered being brownish-red, 
often turned and less frequently ornamented. It is called yayoishiki, after the 
name of the first place at which it was studied. Finally, the proto-historic Iron 
Age is represented chiefly by tombs containing a turned, grey type of pottery 
of excellent quality (iwaibeshiki). The yayoi pottery also occurs in this period, 
and it is then termed hanibeshiki. 

On the map given in fig. 1 are marked certain Neolithic dwelling-sites that were 
known in 1928 from the list of dwelling-sites drawn up by the University of 
Tokyo. There are no less than 10,142 throughout Japan. Considering that the 
first dwelling-site was discovered as late as in the year 1877, the figure is 
imposing. It may be of interest to place on record the figures representing the 
number of known dwelling-sites, as published by the University in the years 
mentioned below (44 Nakaya, p. 152) : 

1897 = 1,841; 1898 = 2,281; 1901 = 3,133; 1917 = 5,188; 1928 = 10,142. 

Each dot on the map given in fig. 1 denotes 50 dwelling-sites. The dwelling- 
sites are distributed throughout the Japanese islands, though North Japan has a far 
greater number than South Japan. In spite of the fact that the two areas arc about 
equal in size, 75 % of the dwelling-sites have been discovered north of the Ainu 
boundary in the 3rd cent. A. D., marked on the map by a dotted line, and if we 
include those sites that lie between this boundary-line and Lake Biwa, we find 
that only 10 % of the dwelling-sites are in South Japan. The list of dwelling- 
sites compiled by Tokyo University contains however very heterogeneous material. 
Unfortunately I do not know how the dwelling-site lists are compiled, but the 
very quantity of recorded archaeological remains makes it impossible, one would 
imagine, to determine the nature of them with any accuracy. It has obviously 
therefore not been possible to divide the dwelling-sites recorded into groups accord- 
ing to the character of the pottery, which is essential if one is to gain an accurate 
idea of the ethnographical boundaries during the Neolithic period. It is certain, 
however, that no such jomon pottery as has been found in the northern islands 
exists in South Japan. The specimens of textile pottery, e. g. in the lowest 

Following the practice of Japanese archaeologists, I apply the term ’’iEneolithic Age” to 
denote the final phase of Japan’s Neolithic Age that was influenced by imported Chinese 
bronze objects. 
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deposits of the Ko dwelling-site, are of a different character, and in most cases 
it would seem that the clay vessels akin to the yayoi type represent the Neolithic 
pottery of South Japan. I am unable to say whether there is any sharp line of 
demarcation between the two ceramic cultures, but it may safely be asserted 
perhaps that there is some sort of boundary-line running down where the collec- 
tion of dots on the dwelling-site map comes to an end just east of L. Biwa. In 
that case the line would mark the southernmost Ainu settlement that we are able 
to establish on the archaeological evidence so far available. It is unlikely however 
that the Ainu retained this position throughout the entire Neolithic period, if I 
have correctly interpreted the result of two exemplary investigations carried out 
by J. Nakaya, the one concerned with a kind of clay idols, and the other with 
some extremely typical clay vessels with a spout, found in large numbers on 
Ainu Neolithic dwelling-sites (40 — 44 Nakaya). 

The first-mentioned investigation covers 837 clay idols collected from 424 
dwelling-sites. The collection comprises, besides male and female figures, a few 
urns in the form of faces, masks and animal figures such as bears and monkeys. 
The human figures, a fine specimen of which is in the Stockholm collection 
(Plate I: 1), played an important part in earlier archaeological literature, as they 
were regarded as being realistic representations of the inhabitants themselves. 
Thus, the absence of a beard was taken as evidence of the correctness of the 
above-mentioned koropoguru theory, and the ornamental rings round the eyes 
have in some quarters been taken to be snow-glasses I Nakaya is, strictly speaking, 
the first to abandon these old ideas, and he associates the clay idols with the 
Neolithic pottery and its ornamentation, the variations of which are moreover 
reflected in the shape of the clay figures. 

Nakaya’s examination of clay vessels with a spout covered 450 well-preserved 
specimens found in 107 dwelling-sites. He divides the material, according to the 
shape, into four types: A, B, C and D (see fig. 6), of which type C is represented 
in the Stockholm collection (Plate I: 2), together with a fragment of t 3 q)e B. 
The four types are distributed over eastern Hondo in such a manner as to give 
rise to two centres, the one in the province of Kwanto, round Tokyo, and the 
other in the northernmost parts of Hondo. The relative frequency of the different 
types within these two centres will be seen from the table given below: 


Type 

A 

B 

C 

D 

Div. 

Total 

Kwanto 

43 

48 

2 

_ 

14 

107 

North Hondo 

4 

67 

165 

59 

6 

301 

Total 

47 

115 

167 

59 

20 

408 


It is apparent from the Table that type B is the basic form of these clay vessels, 
which has given rise to local forms: A in Kwanto, C and D in North Hondo. 
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Nakaya in fact interprets B as the earliest type, while D is described as the latest 
and simplest form of the spouted vessels. 

The conclusion drawn from Nakaya’s investigations is that clay idols and 
spouted vessels represent by reason of their distribution three cultural centres 
within the Ainu district, each centre moreover being distinguished by a separate 



TTPE A 



TYPE B 



TYPEC 



Fig. 6. The four l3rpes of vases with spouts (after J. Nakaya). 


ceramic style. These styles, which now seem to be generally accepted by the 
Japanese archaeologists, are as follows: The atsudeshiki, the chief centre being 
the hill-country in the middle of North Hondo; this style is represented in the Stock- 
holm collection by fragments collected from several dwelling-sites, notably from 
Ubayama, in the province of Shimofusa, where the four clay vessels shown in 
Plates II and III: 1 — 3 were found. The usudeshiki, with its centre in Kwanto; the 
Stockholm collection contains no good representative specimen of this style, 
vrhereas the mutsushiki, so called after Mutsu, the northernmost province in 
Hondo, where it is concentrated, is abundantly represented, the specimens 
including the clay vessels reproduced in Plates 1: 2 and 111: 4, 5 (45 Nakaya). 

These three styles of pottery succeed one another in point of time in the order 
given, though they are also said to overlap one another chronologically; however, 
the exact relation between them is not as clearly brought out in available publi- 
cations as one could desire. 

Having made these general remarks I shall now revert to the discussion of the 
question of distribution, as shown in the maps (figs. 1 — 5). As mentioned above, 
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I consider the concentration of dwelling-sites east of L. Biwa to be the earliest 
ascertainable Ainu boundary-line (fig. 1). A later stage in the settlement of the 
Ainu is shown by the distribution of the clay idols in fig. 2. There are only 
isolated cases of objects found that transgress the southern Ainu boundary-line 
dating from the 3rd cent. The clay idols occur in all the three types of pottery 
— even, that is to say, in the earliest, the atsudeshiki. The spouted clay vessels, 
on the other hand, are found for the first time in the usudeshiki style. The map 
given in fig. 3 would appear to show, therefore, that during the jomon period 
the Ainu boundary had been moved a step further towards the north-east. Fig. 4, 
when compared with fig. 3, seems to indicate that the Ainu are followed by a 
people with an ’’iEneolithic” culture, for this map marks the distribution of the 
known ’’iEneolithic” dwelling-sites, which approximately cover the areas in 
which ’’the index fossils” of usudeshiki, the spouted vessels, are not found. Con- 
sequently, the close of the atsude-poiievy period and the commencement of the 
ii5iide-pottery period are chronologically comparable with the close of the ’’iEneo- 
lithic” age of South Japan. 

I have not been able to find in available literature any mention of ’’index 
fossils” of the latest jomon period. Nakaya states however that typical pottery of 
that period is only found in the provinces on the east coast of Hondo, i. e. approxe- 
mately in those areas that are ’’shaded” in map 5 (44 Nakaya, p. 158). In these 
very areas, however, there occur typical Iron Age tombs, although only a relatively 
few specimens, distributed along the coasts and river-valleys. Light is therefore 
thrown on the final phase of Japan’s Neolithic culture by the mutsu-poiiery 
sites, which were inhabited by Ainu contemporaneously with the develop- 
ment of the Iron Age graves filled with iwaibe pottery that are found 
throughout the whole of South Japan, though also in the ancient Ainu areas in 
North Hondo. 

Just as Milne attempted to create out of records of the rising land a chronology 
of Japan’s Stone Age, so can the different phases in the retreat of the Ainu race 
be used as a basis for dating the various phases in the jomon culture. For 
instance, the line marking the boundary of the mutsu pottery in the south-west 
coincides with the line to which the Ainu were forced to retreat at the beginning 
of the 8th cent. (6 Bishop, fig. 1). At the same epoch the use of the tombs of 
the proto-historic period ceased in consequence of a prohibition imposed upon 
their use in 646, as they were not in accord with the funeral ritual laid down 
by Buddhism — then recently introduced. As, however, such tombs were built 
within the mutsu pottery area it must be assumed that during this latest era the 
Ainu had been strongly influenced by the invasions, so that it is hardly likely that 
the best and most independent mutsu pottery work can be ascribed to this last 
phase of Ainu settlement in Hondo; it is more probable that such products date 
from this period as those illustrated by Munro (36) , fig. 99 and 100 A, which are 
manifestly imitations of iwaibe and hanibe pottery. 
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A further guide to the chronology of the jomon pottery is the boundary-line that 
has been established above as the southern border of the Ainu settlements as late 
as in the beginning of the 3rd cent. The ’’index-fossil” of the usude pottery, the 
spouted vessels, are not found so far south, so that it is conceivable that this 
pottery originated at the earliest diming the 3rd cent. A. D. It is impossible how- 
ever to determine the period when the atsude pottery first appeared, but the spe- 
cimens representing this t 3 rpe in the archaeological material are by no means so 
much more remarkable than those of the two later types that the atsude can be 
supposed to have existed throughout the period of two thousand years that has 
been claimed for the Japanese Stone Age on the analogy of the European Stone 
Age. To make a more or less reasonable guess, I should imagine that the 
atsude period starts at the earliest a century or two before the Christian era. 

Accordingly, the history of pottery amongst the Ainu might briefly be told as 
follows: One or two centuries before the Christian era the Ainu acquire the 
knowledge of how to make pottery, and the impulses they received evolve within 
a short time into a fine baroque style. The ornamentation itself is derived, as 
Nakaya points out, from purely technical conditions (40 Nakaya, p. 3 of the 
r6sum6). This applies, for instance, to the chief decorative factor, the textile 
prints, as also to the applied strips of clay, which are especially typical of the 
atsude pottery, and which manifestly originated in string-nets that encircled 
vessels intended to be suspended. The handles of the vessels, too, acquire such 
exaggerated proportions that they are io be regarded as ornaments rather than 
as essential appendages to the vessels. 

After the first violent displays of naive delight in form, the ornamentation 
gradually grows more simple, until on the best specimens of mutsu pottery it is ex- 
traordinarily well-balanced and aesthetic. The close of the history of the Ainu in 
Hondo marks also the termination of the best period of jomon pottery. The potter’s 
craft continued, it is true, to be carried on in Hokkaido and the South Kuriles, 
though with but few reminiscences of the wealth of form and ornamentation that 
had characterized the past, until finally — probably in the beginning of the 19th 
century — the Ainu ceased altogether to produce pottery (see Chapter II) . 

The technical development of the Japanese ceramic art follows along the same 
lines as the decorative. The atsude pottery is thick, reddish-yellow or reddish- 
brown, occasionally painted red, and the surface is rough from the grains of 
quartz in the tempering-sand. The usude pottery we find already much thin- 
ner and better executed. Morse’s Omori publication represents a good collection 
of material dating from this period (34). The average thickness of the 209 
potsherds illustrated is 6.S mm. It is interesting to compare this with the 90 
sherds found on the atsude dwelling-site at Okadaira, illustrations of which are 
given, and the average thickness of which is 9.8 mm. (19 lijima). The sherds 
in the Stockholm collection from the contemporary Ubayama dwelling-site are 
of about the same mean thickness, 9.7 mm. 
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The jomon ware reaches its highest standard of excellence during the mutsu 
period. It is polished and blackened on the surface, and in point of density it 
compares well with the best of the world’s Neolithic ceramic products. The 
late-period products found in Hokkaido and the Kuriles are, on the other hand, 
poor both in consistency and in burning. 

Though the course of development of the Ainu ceramic culture is thus more or 
less clear to us, its origin is a more difficult problem to solve'). The key to the 
problem is possibly to be found in the textile-ornamented ware discovered in the 
famous dwelling-site at Ko in the province of Kawashi, west of L. Biwa. On 
this site, which has been investigated and described on the initiative of the 
University of Kyoto, have been imearthed great quantities of objects of archae- 
ological interest, mainly pottery. Uppermost in the deposits of the site was foimd 
iwaibe pottery, which, as the excavators proceeded downwards, was found to be 
more and more mixed up with yayoi, of which the Stockholm collection possesses 
a representative number of specimens. Finally the very lowest layers revealed 
a textile pottery, which, as far as regards its quality, is better than atsude pottery, 
though the ornamentation is apparently simpler and more primitive. How this 
style of pottery is related to the Ainu product it is now impossible to say, but 
K. Hamada, who has made a special study of the Ko dwelling-site, conceives the 
various types of pottery to be stages in one and the same cultural development 
[12 Hamada, p. (16) and 13 p. (7)]. He even considers the Ainu jomon pottery 
to have evolved out of the textile product of the Ko dwelling-site, so that, 
according to Hamada, the whole of the prehistoric pottery of the Japanese archi- 
pelago had the same origin. It must be left to future research to reveal to us 
whence this supposed common origin emanated in its turn. 

The pottery of the Ainu dwelling-sites thus offers still a number of unsolved 
problems, but the difficulties in the way of throwing light on the weapons and 
implements found on these sites will prove still greater. It is very seldom in 
European literature that any data are given as to the provenance of the objects 
illustrated, so that it is even difficult sometimes to decide with any certainty 
whether the archaeological types belong to North or South Japan. E. Akabori 
has recently endeavomed to draw up some general rules governing the appear- 
ance, material and distribution of polished stone axes and arrow-heads, but the 
material he has available is far too small to yield any appreciable results. In 
many provinces he has had to work out percentages on the basis of isolated 
objects, with the result that in many of their details the diagrams and maps are 
misleading (1, 2 Akabori). 

Stone axes with holes for the haft do not occur in the Japanese Stone Age. 
The type-variati<m is therefore so small that Akabori accounted for only three 

*) The fad that an attempt has been made to connect the Nordic-Baltic Neolithic Age wiUi 
the Ainu culture can only be explained by a complete ignorance of Japan’s prehistory on the 
part of the author in question (48 Schmidt). 
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types: A, B and C (see fig. 8). A summary of his tables gives the following 
result, the term North Hondo here denoting the area north of the 3rd century 
boundary-line mentioned in several passages: 


Area 

Type 

Total 

% 

A 

B 

C 

A 

B 

C 

Hokkaido 

18 

3 

16 

37 

__ 


__ 

North Hondo 

120 

51 

105 

276 

43 

19 

38 

South Hondo 

66 

6 

28 

100 

66 

6 

28 

Kyushu 

9 

2 

1 

12 

— 

— 

— 

Total 

213 

62 

150 

425 

50 

14 

36 


The material in respect of Hokkaido and Kyushu is far too slight to provide 
any reliable landmarks, and the figures from the two halves of Hondo are too 
similar to permit of any conclusion’s being drawn as to the deposits of stone 
axes belonging to the two supposed cultures. 

Akabori’s investigation of the arrow- 



O O CD 

Fig. 8. The three stone axe types (Scale V4). 
drawn up on the same principle as thi 


heads embraces a far larger body of 
material, which is likewise divided into 
three types: A = stemmed, B = trian- 
gular and C = willowleaf -shaped. This 
list of types does not, it is true, cover the 
entire quantity of arrow-heads found, but 
even these three types are themselves 
difficult to keep apart, seeing that, e. g. 
specimens of type A are often indistin- 
guishable from type C, and any further 
division into types would render it still 
more difficult to survey the material. The 
nature of Akabori’s material will be 
seen from the following table, which is 
regarding the stone axes: 


Region 

Area 

Index 


N u m 

her 


T 

y p e 

% 

8 

Dwellinfr-sltes 

Arrow-heads 

Absolute 

Relative 

Absolute 

Relative 

A 

B 

C 

Hokkaido 

2 

28 

14 

111 

56 

74 

16 

10 

North Hondo 

4 

289 

72 

1435 

359 

42 

49 

9 

South Hondo 

3 

86 

28 

300 

100 

18 

79 

3 

Kyushu 

1 

25 

25 

92 

92 

— 

100 

— 
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also gone into the ques- 
tion of the material out of which the arrow-heads have been made. He shows 
various kinds of volcanic rock species have generally been used, slate b 
employed only in exceptional cases. Obsidian is preferably used in those reg 
ill which it occurs, but there does not seem to have been any general trade ir 
article. In Hondo, for instance, obsidian has been used only in the case of a 
5 % of the arrow-heads, except in the five provinces east of Tokyo — Sag 
Musashi, Kai, Shinano and Hida — in which the percentage of obsidian rist 
70 on account of the presence of obsidian in that region. It would be 
interesting to know how the supposed Ainu boundary-lines have affected 
general spread of obsidian, but unfortunately Akabori’s investigation yielded 
poor results to enable any opinion to be formed on the point. 

There are however two further districts in Japan that are rich in obsidian 
one in Central Kyushu, the other in Hokkaido. Akabori’s material found ir 
latter island consists to the extent of 63 % of obsidian, but there is an impo 
difference between the various Hokkaido districts, Milne having found at C 


Fig. 9. Diagram showing the relations between the three 
of arrow-heads in Japan. 1 = Hokkaido, 2 = N. Hondo, 3 
Hondo, 4 = Kyushu. A = stemmed, B == triangular 
C = willowleaf-shaped. 
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no less than 97 % obsidian arrow-heads, whereas on the dwelling-site at Hakodate 
only a few were discovered. (31 Milne). 

The Stockholm collection contains no less than 434 arrow-heads, but as some 
of the larger groups seem to have been brought together with the idea of obtaining 
uniform and similar types they are probably not suitable to serve as a basis for a 
statistical enquiry. It may however be mentioned as a curious fact that a coUec- 



Fig. 10. Reconstructed bone-harpoon found at Numazu, Suruga prov., Hondo. Scale Vi (4004). 

tion whose provenance is stated as ’’probably from North Japan” is composed 
of the following: A = 52 %, B = 43 % and C = 6 %. None of the arrow-heads 
are made of obsidian. If we compare these figures with those in the Table 
relating to North Hondo, there would seem to be no doubt that the collection 
emanates from the northern section of the main island, which is poor in obsidian. 

I am not aware of any special investigations into other types of archaeological 
remains found on the Ainu dwelling-sites. There are in existence however a 
number of bone spear-, arrow- and harpoon-heads belonging to this culture. 
Of the latter, special mention may be made of those that are so constructed that 
they turn sideways in the body of the animal they strike (see fig. 10). 

There occur on the Ainu dwelling-sites, and probably nowhere else, a kind of 
stone clubs and stone swords, called by the Japanese sekibo. There are two 
complete and two fragmentary specimens of this type of weapon in the Stock- 
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holm collection (Plate V: 3). They are usually of sandstone, slate or some other 
incompact rock -species, though Munro illustrates a specimen made of obsidian 
with a decorated handle, found in the province of Mutsu (36 Munro, fig. 65). 
These stone clubs may be as much as over five feet long and five inches thick 
(22 Kanda, Plate VII). Munro considers that the shape of the sekibo was inspired 
by bronze objects and is therefore inclined to doubt the accuracy of statements 
that stone clubs have been discovered on Neolithic dwelling-sites (36 Munro, p. 
162). The best-shaped specimens however seem rather to have some relation to 
wood-carving, and it is worth mentioning in this connection that the Ainu of 
today possess wooden clubs of a similar kind, which play an important part 
in their social life. 

Another characteristic group of archaeological finds that is represented in 
the Stockholm collection is the so-called ’’stone hats”, one specimen of which 
comes from Hokkaido (Plate V: 5). These articles also seem to occur in the 
supposed Ainu culture all the way from Hokkaido down to Central Hondo. 
Many guesses have been made as to their use, but no rational solution has been 
arrived at. Only in one place has the manner of the discovery of stone hats 
been such as to offer some slight indication of their function, namely, on the 
Hobi dwelling-site in the province of Mikawa, where two specimens were found 
lying in tombs, one of them on the skeleton’s cranium (26 Koganei, p. 190). In 
view of the fact that only clothing and ornaments were permitted to accompany 
the Neolithic folks of Japan into the grave, the most probable interpretation 
appears to be that which assumes them to be ornaments for the forehead held 
in position by a fillet. The ’’stone hats” are made of various kinds of stone, but 
earthenware specimens have also been found. 

Among other objects that have been discovered in the Neolithic Ainu dwelling- 
sites, and which are represented in the Stockholm collection, are club-heads of 
stone, called ”raiilro” (Plate V: 1), and a kind of knife-scraper with a knob 
intended for attaching the implement to the belt. 

Besides pottery and tools there are also found, of course, the remains of meals, 
such as the bones of the bear, stag, badger, ape and wild boar. The dog is the 
only domestic animal that occurs. A large part of the dwelling-sites consists of 
shell-mounds, some of which are no less than 20 feet thick. These mounds have 
been found to contain over 100 species of mollusks and fishes, the latter including 
a quantity of small fish, which according to Kishinouye must have been caught 
with a net (24 Kishinouye, p. 359) . Of the vegetable kingdom practically nothing 
has been preserved. Maeda (28, p. 168) and Munro (36, p. 235) mention however 
the discovery of nuts (walnuts). Whether or not the Neolithic Ainu cultivated 
crops does not appear to be clearly established. Millstones are, it is true, spoken 
of as being amongst the objects found, but they can of course have been used for 
other purposes than grinding corn. In the Stockholm collection, for instance, 
there is a millstone-shaped piece of lava, from the Ubayama dwelling-site, of so 
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blistery a structure that it could not possibly have been used for grinding 
grain. Undoubtedly this object, like many others that have been found and are 
stated to be millstones, are bowl-shaped grindstones. Munro (35, p. 148) certainly 
mentions finds of rice in a clay vessel from a shell-mound, but he does not 
state where in Japan the discovery was made. Bishop (6, p. 551), on the other 
hand, says with reference to the Ainu’s ancestors: ’’They seem to have derived 
part of their subsistence from the cultivation of millet . . though he offers no 
evidence in proof of his assertion. 

In order to give some idea of the general conditions obtaining on a Neolithic 
Ainu dwelling-site I take the liberty of quoting H. R. H. the Crown Prince of 
Sweden’s description of the Ubayama dwelling-site, which is the most instructive 
account that we have in any European language. It was written down in 
Swedish on the occasion of H. R. H.’s visit to the site, and the following is a 
translation: 

’’The dwelling-site is a couple of hundred metres long. Even the surface of 
the ground is strewn with mussel-shells. The vertical section of the mussel - 
deposit varied considerably in thickness — between V 2 and 2 metres. In several 
places the mussel-deposit had been excavated, revealing house-foundations 
without stones: post-holes lying in oval and a hearth somewhere in the centre. A 
shallow gutter outside the post-holes. All this sunk into the ground at a depth 
of about V 2 — V* m. The hearth sometimes made of a circle of stones, sometimes 
of large potsherds in an irregular circle. The one that came to light during our 
excavations consisted of the upper half of a very large pot, in which ashes and 
burnt clay were found (Plate III: 1). Human skeletons were discovered in several 
places, lying either on their backs or on their sides in the ’Hocker’ attitude'). 
Those that I saw were placed on a higher level than the house-floors. The 
house-floor where we were excavating and where we found the pot-hearth lay 
about 1.80 m. below the present surface of the ground. We dug through some 
square metres of shell-mound covering part of this floor. Mussel- and gastropod- 
shells were extremely abundant. Sometimes we came across large piles of shells 
without any layer of earth. In the shell-mound itself there were layers of ashes, 
some charcoal, a considerable number of potsherds and large pieces of pottery, 
both ornamented and unornamented, unbumt animal bones and occasionally 
artefacts: stone axes, worked bone and worked stag’s horn.” 

The greatest interest attaches to the description of the house-foundations. I 
am not aware of the existence of any similar account, for the methods of in- 
vestigation in earlier years failed to find any trace of these insignificant relics. 
It is of interest to note in this connection that at Ubayama there is no question 
of any such dwelling-pits as are found in Hokkaido and northernmost Hondo. 
In several places in earlier literature the absence of dwelling-pits in the more 
southerly parts of Japan is pointed out as indicating an ethnographical difference 

*) So-called after the German ’’Hockergraber” (’’hocker” = huddled). 
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between the earliest inhabitants in Hokkaido and the Neolithic settlers in Hondo. 
The difference is however due merely to the fact that the climate in the north 
requires more solidly built dwellings. In this connection it may be pointed out 
that up to quite a late period the Ainu living in Saghalin and the Kuriles used 
winter dwellings dug down into the earth side by side with summer dwellings 
built on the level ground. 

The Hocker tombs at Ubayama have many parallels in Japan. In 1923 there 
were already 900 human skeletons known to have been found on Neolithic 
dwelling-sites, generally in Hocker graves (26 Koganei). Of these nearly half 
were discovered in Mikawa, just east of L. Biwa, a hundred or so came from 
Kyushu, about 50 from North Hondo, and the remainder from South Hondo. The 
investigations carried out in recent years have undoubtedly very considerably 
increased our material in the matter of prehistoric skeletons. 

There is really not very much of interest in the arrangement of the Neolithic 
graves. The ’’hocker” or huddled position on the back, without the skull lying in 
any Hxed direction, predominates, but there are also ’’hockergraber” in which 
the skeleton is squatting or lying on its side. It is only in exceptional cases that dead 
have been placed in an outstretched position. Nothing has been found above 
ground to mark the graves, nor has anything of the sort probably ever existed, 
as it often happens that graves are found that have been partly disturbed by later 
burials, indicating that the people had no means of recognizing and protecting 
the old cemeteries. In isolated cases excavators have believed they could trace the 
existence of some rubble-stone screen round the skeletons, and on a dwelling- 
site in the province of Totomi there was noticed a heap of 30 or 40 stones the size 
of a fist, which had been placed over the body of the dead, possibly as a magic 
means of protection against spirits. Moreover, Kokanei (26, p. 179) quotes four 
cases in which the dead has had a single stone placed on the breast, likewise 
probably a magical charm. 

Neither weapons, nor tools nor household utensils have ever been found 
deposited in Neolithic graves in Japan. The only objects found are ornaments, 
such as earrings and mussel-rings, while in one or two cases the head of the 
corpse has been protected with a clay vessel or a few large potsherds. 

One noteworthy detail in the grave finds is that parts of the skeletons are dyed 
with hematite (red ochre) (26 Koganei, p. 184 et seq.). This applies mainly to 
skulls and thorax in the case of both male and female individuals. Koganei inter- 
prets this phenomenon as being red cosmetic, which has adhered to the bones 
after the soft parts of the body had decomposed. It seems hardly possible to 
discover whether the cosmetic formed part of the adornment of the living or 
whether it was only applied to the body after death with a magical purpose. In 
any case, I think (contrary to Torii) that it is impossible to prove the manner of 
painting the body in Neolithic time by studying the colour on the clay idols (26 
Koganei, p. 186 et seq.). 
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Koganei's article, which we have already quoted, gives no details by which the 
Neolithic graves of South Japan are distinguishable from the Ainu graves of North 
Japan. The fact that ’’hockergr^er” occur in both cultures does not necessarily 
imply a common origin, for this burial custom is indeed very common amongst 
primitive peoples. It is possible that the painting of parts of the skeleton red may 
offer a clue to a difference between north and south, seeing that, at any rate up 
to 1923, no such practice had been discovered anywhere south of Mikawa pro- 
vince. The finds are however too few in number to permit of any definite con- 
clusions’ being drawn from them. 

A phenomenon of great interest is the deliberate deformation of the teeth 
observed in skeletons in a number of graves. In 1923 a total of about 100 
examples of this were known, in some cases the teeth being symmetrically 
extracted, in others filed into the shape of a fork (25 Koganei) . The phenomenon 
has been observed on the skeletons of both sexes, and the operations appear to 
have taken place just before the individuals became adult — undoubtedly forming 
part of some initiation rites. The nearest equivalent to this practice is found 
amongst various native tribes in the isle of Formosa. 

Neolithic skeletons with deformed teeth have been foimd both in North and in 
South Japan, though in 1923 no cases were as yet known to have existed south of 
Bitchu province in South Hondo. In North Hondo, of two adjacent dwelling-sites 
the one might yield craniums with a deformed denture and the other have no 
examples of the phenomenon whatsoever. Koganei offers no clues to enable us 
to judge whether or not this may possibly be due to a difference in the date of 
the dwelling-sites. It is certain that skulls with deformed dentures have been 
found on two yayoi dwelling-sites just east of L. Biwa. 

Naturally, it is the skeletons themselves that offer by far the greatest interest 
in connection with the graves. Unfortunately there is no available account of the 
latest researches into the subject, the reports on them being for the most part 
inaccessible to Europeans in papers written in Japanese. But this much may 
be taken for granted, that the anthropological problems in Japan are still far 
from solved. The nature of these problems may be summarized in the two 
following questions: Whence came the Ainu? and Of what is the Japanese race 
composed? 

With regard to the question of the origin of the Ainu, I refer the reader to 
what I have said above about the earlier Ainu dwelling-sites. This question 
has given rise to a vast amount of literature, containing innumerable con- 
jectures, in which hardly a people in the world has not been considered in the 
effort to discover the progenitors of the Ainu. An excellent review of these mani- 
fold theories has been given by Professor Y. Koganei, the Nestor of Japanese 
archaeology, in a paper published in 1927 (27 Koganei). He sums up the actual 
results of all this theorizing in the following words: ”So weit die bisher errim- 
genen tatsachlichen Resultate hinreichen, kan man nur sagen, wie ich es schon 
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getan habe, dass das Volk der Aino entsprechend seinem gegenwartigen Wohn- 
silze eine Rasseninsel bildet”. — Since Koganei’s paper was written, Sternberg bas 
brought forward as evidence on tbe point a number of ethnographical factors that 
have previously been almost entirely overlooked (54 Sternberg). Thanks to these 
researches it seems that relatively certain proofs have been obtained establishing 
the Ainu’s connection with the peoples of the East Indian archipelago. 

As to the origin of the Japanese race, this question is still wrapped in deep 
obscurity. The official conception of Japanese history is based on religious 
grounds; according to it the Japanese, and in particular the Imperial House, are 
of divine origin. Japanese scientists are accordingly bound hand and foot by this 
conception of the race’s history, which has been dictated by national considera- 
tions, and they thus have to go back to ancient Japanese literature for their 
sources of information. Of these literary works may be specially noted: Kojiki 
(The Tale of Ancient Events) , written in 7 12 A. D., and Nihongi (The Story of 
Japan), written down eight years later. Both these works have come into being 
for the purpose of championing the Imperial House and the illustrious origin 
of the great lords’ families, for which there existed practically no proofs, 
so that evidence had to be constructed — for the Kojiki with the aid of Japan- 
ese folklore, and for the Nihongi with the aid of quotations from Chinese 
authors. 

The historical essence of these writtings thus consists only of the information 
obtainable about the period immediately preceding the date of their composition. 
The true source of the writings on Japanese history is therefore to be found in 
Chinese chronicles, which commence about the beginning of our era to pay 
ever-increasing attention to the course of development in Japan. At this epoch, 
however, the Japanese were already settled in North Kyushu and South Hondo, 
and the question of whence they came has consequently to be answered by 
archaeology, anthropology and linguistic research acting in concert, without 
recourse to the early historians. 

There can be no doubt that during the early historical period and the proto- 
historical Iron Age the Japanese absorbed a very large number of immigrants 
from China and Korea. This is confirmed partly from historical sources and 
partly by the fact that Japanese civilization has borrowed very largely from 
Chinese culture, in most cases by way of the Chinese province of Lo-lang in 
Korea. This applies both to material culture in the form of metals and metal 
objects, horses, grain-cultivation and the shapes of clay vessels, and to intellectual 
culture in the form of borrowed words, calligraphy (not later than in the begin- 
ning of the 5th century), the design of graves, and religion (Buddhism at the 
close of the 6th cent.) . 

The considerable number of Korean words in Japanese has given rise to the 
misconception that the Japanese came from Korea and are related to the Koreans. 
The borrowed Korean words that are found in Japanese are however of such a 
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kind as to afford evidence of a fairly high standard of culture existing in the 
people that has borrowed them. The words necessary to a primitive culture, such 
as the names of the parts of the body, natural phenomena, the conditions of 
family life, etc., appear, on the other hand, to have kinship with Austronesian 
languages (30 Matsumoto) . It is possible, therefore, that the bulk of the Japanese, 
as well as the Ainu, come from the South by way of Formosa and the Riu-Kiu 
islands. Hamada (13, p. 7 et seq.) assumes the ancestors of the Japanese to be 
an Ainu-like race whose representatives he believes he has found in connection 
with the textile pottery of the above-mentioned Ko dwelling-site. Hasebe (18, p. 
18 et seq.), who investigated the anthropological material from Ko, considers that 
these skeletons are comparable as far as the anatomical structure is concerned 
with those found in Neolithic Ainu dwelling-sites, though the structure of the 
skull does not correspond to the shape of the present-day Ainu’s head. How far 
the crania of the Ainu of today conform to the crania found in the Neolithic Ainu 
dwelling-sites is not clear from the literature on the subject written in any 
European language, and has probably not been definitely established. Nor do the 
Ainu appear to be anthropologically so uniform a race as had at one time been 
supposed. About two-thirds of the Ainu in Hokkaido apparently belong to a 
relatively tall race with a cephalic index of 75 — 76, while the remainder are 
shorter with an index of 79 — 80 (29 Matsumoto, p. 72). This of course makes it 
extremely difficult to determine which prehistoric skeletons are to be considered 
to belong to the Ainu’s direct ancestors. Koganei maintains that the Ko skeletons 
do not belong to the ancestors of the Japanese but to those of the Ainu (25 
Koganei, p. 446 et seq.), and should his view prove correct, then the pottery 
found in the lowest deposits of the Ko site, once supposed to have been the seed 
out of which both the yayoi and the jomon pottery developed, would prove to be 
merely an early stage in the history of the Ainu pottery dating from a period 
earlier than the atsude period — a period during which the Ainu would conse- 
quently have lived actually west of L. Biwa. Should, on the other hand, the 
theory be confirmed which Hamada based on archaeological speculation, and 
according to which an Ainu-like people form the nucleus of the Japanese people, 
then this similarity must have been confined to the anatomical structure, as 
otherwise the gap between Ainu and proto-Japanese that had already arisen 
during the Neolithic era would be hard to account for, and the striking differ- 
ence existing between the biochemical racial indices of the peoples of the present 
day (Ainu in Hokkaido = 0.98, in Saghalin = 0.78, Japanese = 1.57 (10 Furu- 
hata) would be inexplicable, if the similarity between Ainu and proto-Japanese 
had in fact been a similarity of race. 

We see from the above how the whole question of the origin of the Japanese is 
still wrapt in obscurity. It is essential that the whole of the Japanese prehistoric 
osteological material should be thoroughly and uniformly reinvestigated before 
the problem can be profitably discussed. Nor is the course of the Neolithic and 
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’’iEneolothic” eras in South Japan satisfactorily established, although the Univer- 
sity of Kyoto has since 1917 carried out extensive and important investigations and 
published the results. The most notable of these investigations is that carried out 
on the Ko dwelling-site, and which has already been mentioned in this paper. 
Unfortunately the various deposits on the site have become so intermingled 
through centuries of ploughing that it has not been possible to establish the strati- 
graphy of the dwelling-site. This is so much the more regrettable as the only 
finds of typical jomon pottery (two sherds in the atsudeshiki style) discovered on 
a dwelling-site in South Japan emanate from Ko. Hamada (13, p. 4) writes of this 
find: The only appropriate theory is that this unusual variety was imported here 
from some other place where such a different ware was manufactured by perhaps 
a different tribe or settlement of the Neolithic people of the same period. — It 
now seems certain that this other tribe was Ainu, and no doubt similar finds will 
eventually connect up the chronology of the prehistory of the proto-Japanese with 
the history of the Ainu. 

There is at Ibusuki, in Satsuma, the most southwesterly province in Kyushu, 
an important Neolithic dwelling-site, which has likewise been investigated by 
Kyoto University (14 Hamada). It lies at Mt. Kaimon-dake, a volcano that has 
twice covered with ashes the deposits of cultural periods existing on the site. 
The last covering of ashes apparently dates from 874 A. D., when the last known 
eruption of Kaimon-dake took place. These two dwelling-site deposits appear so 
far to be the only chronological data existing in the Neolithic history of South 
Japan and are therefore worth describing in some detail. The lower deposit con- 
tains fragments of clay vessels, the apertures of which are turned up to form lobes, 
somewhat like the vessel illustrated in Plate III : 2. The ornamentation consists 
of incised curves, for the most part applied beneath the mouth of the vessel. In 
very rare cases the incised decoration has been supplemented by textile orna- 
mentation. No stone implements were found in this deposit. 

The upper deposit, on the other hand, contains typical yayoi pottery, though 
there is also a ware decorated with impressed rings and lines, the design generally 
being applied to an imposed clay band running round the vessel. The latter style 
of pottery appears to represent the last traces of a ware with impressed orna- 
mentation native to South Japan, which can be studied on the neighbouring 
Idzumi dwelling-site (50 Shimada, Hamada). It is at present impossible even to 
attempt to define the relationship between those pottery types of South Japan that 
are not in the yayoi style. The relationships of the yayoi ware however are better 
understood. Both in material and form it borrows so much from the Neolithic 
and ’’iEneolithic” culture of Korea that the connection is unmistakable. The 
emergence of the yayoi ware signifies therefore an initial cultural affinity with 
the mainland, which can subsequently be followed up right through the history 
of Japan. What influence this first appearance of the yayoi pottery has on the 
tool industry it is not possible to determine from the Ibusuki site, for only a 
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couple of roughly hewn tools were found in its upper layer. The influence of 
Korean culture on the other hand is clearly traceable in the tools found on the 
Okamoto site, in Shikuzen, the most northerly province of Kyushu (51 Shimada). 
This dwelling-site proves to belong to the ’’iEneolithic” era, as not only bronze 
daggers and mirrors have been found there but also fragments of casting-moulds 
for making bronze daggers. The majority of these finds have been discovered 
accidentally, and only one bronze dagger and a few fragments of mirrors have 
come to light in the course of the scientific examination of the site. It seems 
however that the connection of the rest of the objects with the dwelling-site is 
beyond any shadow of doubt. Most of the mirrors date from the earlier Han 
dynasty and were undoubtedly imported via Korea. The bronze daggers may also 
be attributed to the same epoch, the dwelling-site consequently dating from the 
period around the beginning of the Christian era, though at that date the common 
use of stone implements was by no means abandoned. Obsidian is found in large 
quantities, as also a number of crescent-shaped slate knives with two holes in the 
back, though most of them were found accidentally. These knives however are 
likewise borrowed from the Neolithic culture of Korea. 

At the epoch when the Okamoto dwelling-site was inhabited, Korea was in close 
contact with Chinese culture, for in the year 108 B. C. a Chinese colony, Lo-lang, 
had been established in Korea. Thanks, then, to the connection between Japan 
and Korea, the attention of the Chinese came eventually to be attracted to Japan, 
the Chinese name for which was Wo. Deputations are sent to and are received 
from Wo by Chinese Emperors, and peculiar features of Japanese life are recorded 
in the Chinese chronicles. Thus, in the later Han chronicles the Japanese are 
described as a Neolithic race, which of course is quite accurate if such bronze 
objects as the finds at Okamoto are regarded merely as a not very significant 
advance on Neolithic culture. The Wei and Chin chronicles (3rd and 4th cen- 
turies), on the other hand, relate that the people living in Wo used iron. In the 
course of my enquiries into the age of Ainu culture I believe I have been able to 
establish this fact, i. e., that the ’’iEneolithic” culture of the South Japanese must 
have come to an end not later than in the course of the 3rd cent., at any rate in 
the northern parts of the proto-Japanese area, being followed by the kofun period 
(kofun = Long barrows). The chronological landmarks in Japan’s early history 
might be summarized as follows: 


Period 

Birth 

400 300 200 100 ot 100 200 300 400 500 600 700 

Christ 

Proto- 

Japanese 

Neolithic, iE n e o 1 i t h i c, The Kofun epoch 

Ko(?)Ibu8uki, 0 k a m o t o 

Aina 

Atsudeshiki, Usudeshiki, Mutsushiki 
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The intercourse of the proto-Japanese with the mainland implies not merely an 
improvement in their pottery and tool industry, but that their whole conduct of 
life was reorganized upon the introduction of agriculture. This means, as far as 
archaeology is concerned, that the very existence of archaeological remains is 
affected. An agricultmal population cannot huddle together within such a con- 
fined area as fisherfolk or a hunting people can do, and consequently it never 
leaves behind it such concentrated waste-deposits. Moreover, the cultural deposits 
that accumulate round the dwellings of an agricultural people run the risk of 
being destroyed by agricultural implements in a manner quite different from 
cultural deposits on a fisherfolk’s dwelling-sites, even though these deposits, after 
they have once accumulated, may have chanced to come xmder the plough. Con- 
sequently, extremely few dwelling-site remains dating from the Japanese Iron 
Age are known, the antiquities specially associated with that era taking the form 
of tombs of various kinds constructed on the model of those on the mainland 
(8 Conrady) . 

As early as during the iEneolithic era the Japanese burial customs underwent a 
change as a result of continental influence. On the Okamoto dwelling-site and a 
number of other sites in the most northerly districts of Kyushu — the region that 
lies closest to Korea — have been found double urns of the length of a man, in 
which burials manifestly took place. It is certainly only in exceptional cases that 
any skeleton remains are extant, but the very length of the urns makes it prob- 
able that the bodies of the dead were placed in them in an outstretched position, 
in contrast to the ’’Hockergraber” of the Neolithic Age. One of the ten urn- 
tombs found at Okamoto actually contained a bronze dagger — a feature that 
distinguished this type of grave from the dwelling-site tombs of earlier ages, which 
contained no relics except ornaments. Shimada and Hamada, who examined the 
graves, believe that the introduction of this type of grave received its impulse 
from Korea, where similar graves have been discovered (51, p. 19). The double 
urns were however seldom in use except within a limited area in N. Kyushu. 
Elsewhere cist-tombs are used. It is this form of grave, derived from Korea, that 
subsequently exercises a predominating influence on the development, according 
to Shimada and Hamada (51, p. 22) : ’The development of sepulchres in Japan 
can be said not to be the continuation of urn-burial, but of the evolution of cist- 
tombs. It evolved gradually into stone sarcophagi, solid and joined blocks, hand 
in hand with the dev elopment of mounds into huge tumuli. Then stone chambers 
appeared, probably through continental influence. Urn-burial was in fact an 
ephemeral phenomenon in a restricted locality and for a limited time. The 
occasional appearance of clay sarcophagi in a later age, derived from the stone 
coffin, can be regarded as an atavistic revival of the double urn of an earlier 
period”. 

This is hardly the place to enter into a discussion of the different forms of Iron 
Age graves, but the above quotation may suffice to throw light on the course of 
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development of the various forms. As the Stockholm collection contains a very 
representative collection of sepulchral pottery dating from the Iron Age, iwai- 
beshiki, I will say a few words on the subject. The prototypes of the iwaibe 
pottery, like those of the yayoi pottery, were introduced from Korea, where they 
occur abundantly in the graves. In Korea the vessels are often ornamented with 
impressed designs, a feature that distinguishes them from the Japanese iwaibe 
ware. There are, moreover, in the Stockholm collection some good examples of 
the Korean iwaibe pottery — ’’pathangi”. The characteristic feature of the iwaibe 
pottery is the uniform, clear grey colour and the clear-cut marks from turning 
on the potter’s wheel, which are not removed in iwaibe pottery, in contrast to 
those on yayoi pottery, which, after turning, have often been worked over, pro- 
bably with small hard brushes. 

At any rate in the early days, the iwaibe vessels were used only as sepulchral 
gifts, so that the forms of clay vessel acquired a special character and were often 
useless for practical purposes. The yayoi pottery, which in the Iron Age is 
called hanibeshiki, is still in common use. An extremely rare and for- 
tunate find in a cave at Osakai, in the province of Etchu in Central Hondo, 
shows, however, how the iwaibe ware gradually usurps the place of the hanibe or 
yayoi pottery as an article in common use. Although a number of human skele- 
tons have been found in the cave, there is no doubt that it was only used as a 
dwelling. When the cave was investigated in 1918, no less than six different cul- 
tural layers were observed, separated by deposits of stones that had fallen from 
the roof. Unfortunately the original account of the find has not been accessible 
to me (49 Shibata) , but there is a good account of it in Koganei (25, p. 457 et seq.) . 
According to him the contents of the cultural deposits are as follows: 

I. Recent objects. 

II. Later iwaibe pottery. 

III. Earlier iwaibe pottery and occasional yayoi sherds. 

IV. Iwaibe and yayoi pottery. 

V. Yayoi pottery, stone axes, arrow-heads, objects made of bone, mussel 
rings, and the point of a rusted ironknife. 

VI. Jomon pottery (atsudeshiki). 

Beneath the sixth course there is only sterile sea-sand. 

The most productive places in which iwaibe pottery is found are however the 
tombs. According to Hamada (15) iwaibe pottery occurs only in the 5th, 6th and 
7th century tombs. For data concerning other sepulchral gifts and the chronolo- 
gical history of certain forms of graves the reader is referred to Hamada’s instruc- 
tive diagram given in fig. 11. Apart from the sepulchral gifts enumerated in the 
diagram should be mentioned beads, of which there are hundreds. A case in point 
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is a tomb investigated by W. Gowland at Shiba, in Kawachi prov., in which were 
found 1108 beads of dark blue glass, silver, clay, steatite and jasp (11 Gowland, 
p. 477). Most of the beads are round (marudama), others tubular (kudatama). 
Of peculiar interest are the so-called magatama or comma-shaped beads (see 
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Fig. 11. Diagram showing the duration of certain phenomena in Japanese 
Iron-Age graves. 1 = Burial-mound, 2 = Stone chamber, 3 = Stone 
sarcophagus, 4 = Pottery as the buried object in the chamber, 5 = Ring- 
pommeled sword, 6 = Gold ear-pendants, 7 = Gilt bronze diadem, shoes 
and fish-pendants, 8 = Mirror, 9 = Horse trapping as the buried object 
in the chamber, 10 = Sword with antler ornaments. (After Hamada & 

Umehara 15, p. 21). 

Plate V: 4) , three specimens of which were found in the Shiba grave. The 
magatama beads are no doubt substitutes for animal-claw or animal-tooth 
amulets, being one of the few forms of antiquities that Korea has borrowed from 
Japan; in fact, the only region, except Japan, in which they are found is South 
Korea (17 Kara, p. 40). Nevertheless, it is not yet definitely established that the 
magatama beads have really been evolved in Japan. One point worth observing 
is that glass occurs in graves of the Iron Age in the form of beads. These have 
doubtless been imported from China, where even during the earlier Han dynasty 
glass objects of a simpler kind, such as the beads in question, had begun to be 
made. Indeed, there were actually found on the Okamoto dwelling-site beads of 
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glass and a few fragments of a Chinese celestial symbol made of glass (pi). The 
Chinese first began to make glass vessels during the Wei dynasty, but the earliest 
glass vessels that have been found in Japan — in Imperial tombs dating from 
the 5th and 6th cent. — were imported from Western Europe, no doubt via China 
(16 Hamada & Umehara, pp. 16 — 17). 

Our knowledge of ancient cultures that is based solely on the contents of early 
graves is necessarily one-sided, seeing that important aspects of the material cul- 
ture of the people under review are hidden from us. What we know of the 
culture of the Japanese Iron Age, which has left us so little in the way of ancient 
dwelling-sites, would likewise be almost unintelligible, were it not richly supple- 
mented by accounts in the earliest Japanese literature of the life of the Japanese 
during the last centuries of the Kofun period. Having now however reached the 
point at which original texts commence to throw light on the history of Japan, 
my task is accomplished. My brief summary of Japanese antiquities has unfor- 
tunately been all too often punctuated with notes of interrogation. Their number 
is perhaps excessive owing to my regrettable ignorance of the Japanese language. 
I almost hope that this may be the case, for it might perhaps induce one of 
Japan's own experienced archaeologists to take up his pen and give Western 
students of cultural history an eagerly awaited, comprehensive review of Japan 
in ancient times. 


A BRIEF ACCOUNT OF THE PREHISTORIC COLLECTIONS BROUGHT 
FROM JAPAN BY H. R. H. THE CROWN PRINCE. 

Singularly fortunate circumstances have brought it about that the numerous 
minor collections of Japanese antiquities presented to H. R. H. the Crown Prince 
together form a collection that is very representative of the prehistoric cultures of 
Japan, a fact of which the following table affords ample testimony. 

In order to show how the finds are distributed throughout the Japanese islands 
I have numbered the Japanese provinces and have attached to the name of 
each province in the Table the successive numbers thus obtained. The numbering 
starts in the north and ends in the south. Provinces 1 — 10 are situated in Hok- 
kaido, 11 — 30 in Hondo north of the Ainu boundary in the 3rd cent. A. D., 
31 — 67 in Hondo south of that boundary and in Shikoku, and 68 — 78 in Kyushu. 
It will be seen from the numbers appearing in the Table that North Hondo in parti- 
cular is well represented, finds having come from 13 out of 20 provinces. The 
most poorly represented is Kyushu, with 9 objects only. The Hokkaido finds 
are of only moderate interest, especially as the island's ancient Ainu pottery is 
not represented at all. 

The jomon pottery, on the other hand, is represented in all its three stages of 
development. There are no less than 7 complete vessels representing the most 
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recent group, the mutsushiki type, as well as some fragments from the provinces 
of Mutsu, Rikuzen, Usen and Iwashiro. Usudeshiki is represented by a few 
sherds from the dwelling-sites at Kotehashi, Kosaku and Yashiki, all in the 
province of Shimofusa. 

The best represented is the atsudeshiki type, with some fragments from Soya, 
in Shimofusa, as well as with the interesting material from Ubayama, in the same 
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province, just east of Tokyo, H. R. H. the Crown Prince having himself been 
present when these finds came to light. Thanks to the skilful and intelligent 
labours of Mr. C. H. Gustafson, the technician of the Museum of Far Eastern 
Antiquities, it has been possible to construct out of the potsherds collected four 
magnificent vessels (Plates II and III: 2, 3). Another fine piece is the top of the 
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Fig. 12. Diagram showing the thickness of the pottery on three Neolithic dwelling-sites in Japan. 


clay vessel mentioned in the Crown Prince’s account of the dwelling site, and 
which was used to encircle a hearth (Plate III: 1). Besides these larger ceramic 
objects there are between 400 and 500 potsherds, the great majority of which 
are decorated with cord or textile impressions and applied strips of clay. The 
average thickness of the ware is 9.7 mm. It would be interesting to be able to 
compare the thickness of the Ubayama pottery with that of the ware found on 
usude and mutsu dwelling-sites. For a comparison between the Ubayama ware 
and the Okadaira ware (19 lijima), which latter is likewise atsude in character, 
shows that an average thickness of scarcely 10 mm. is characteristic of at any 
rate that stage of the atsudeshiki which is represented by Ubayama and Okadaira, 
seeing that the average on the latter dwelling-site proved to be 9.8 mm. However, 
the amount of comparative material available is small, for only in the case of 
one other dwelling-site, that at Omori, has so detailed an account been published 
as to permit of an appreciable number of specimens being studied (34 Morse). 
The dwelling-site is usude in character and the average thickness of the ware is 
only 6.3 mm. The proportions in which the different thicknesses occur will be 
seen from fig. 12 above. 

A thorough examination of a body of mutsu material would undoubtedly result 
in the average thickness of the ware being scaled down still further, as is 
evidenced even by the 12 vessels or fragments of vessels preserved in Stockholm, 
and the mean thickness of which is 5.5 mm. 

The thickness of the ware in the clay vessels depends of course to some extent 
upon the size of the vessels, and the largest vessels dating from Japan’s Neoltihic 
era occur on the atsude dwelling-sites; nevertheless, the chief cause of the reduc- 
tion in the thickness of the ware is the increasing technical progress achieved in 
the manufacture of clay vessels. 
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The collection from the Ubayama dwelling-site includes, besides pottery, bones 
and mussel shells, a roughly made axe, an axe of type A (see the preceding 
chapter, p. 32) and a square-edged chisel. Further, there are two points of a 
deer’s horn with the tip cut off and smoothly polished sides. The severed tip 
is certainly reminiscent of deer’s horn points found in the Danish shell-mounds, 
and w’hich have manifestly been used in working on flint, but the heavy abrasion 
of the sides exhibited by the Japanese deer’s horns can hardly have arisen as a 
result of working on obsidian or other Japanese substitute for the Danish flint. 
Rather, the deer’s horn points may possibly have been used as modelling sticks in 
the potter’s trade. 

The other finds from North Japan, such as arrow-heads, stone hats and sekibos, 
have already been dealt with in the preceding chapter. 

Of the objects in the collections brought from South Japan the pottery is the 
most interesting. As is seen from the Table, the yayoi pottery is well represented, 
inter alia by 3 complete and a number of fragmentary vessels taken from the 
important dwelling-site at Ko, in Kawashi. The earlier stamp-ornamented ware is, 
on the other hand, only represented by one sherd from the Kagamigaike dwelling- 
site, in Satsuma prov., whence two yayoi sherds have also come. So far as can be 
judged from these three fragments, the Kagamigaike dwelling-site must have 
been contemporaneous with the uppermost deposit on the Ibusuki dwelling-site, 
which was mentioned in the preceding chapter. 

Of the few Japanese ’’iEneolithic” bronze objects in existence the Crown 
Prince’s collection possesses of course no representatives, but the Iron Age is 
represented partly by some iwaibe vessels found here and there and also by a 
whole collection of vessels from a rock-grave at ’’Yawato, near Kyoto”, though 
probably in Yamashiro, a province bordering on Yamato, the cultural centre of 
the proto-historical period. From Yamato itself there is a collection of beads, 
two of which are magatamas. 


II. 

THE PREHISTORIC FINDS BROUGHT HOME BY STEN 
BERGMAN’S EXPEDITION TO THE KURILES IN 1929-30. 

Starting from Hokkaido, the northernmost of the principal islands of Japan, 
the volcanic islands of the Kuril group run in a curve up towards Kamtchatka. 
There are 31 in all, mountainous and inhospitable, and possessing a foggy and 
stormy climate. 

So far as is known at present, the aborigines were Ainu, but there are no 
chronological landmarks to enable us to determine the epoch in which they first 
settled there. It may have been in conjunction with the expansion of the Ja- 
panese beyond the boundaries of the regions inherited of old by the Ainu in the 
islands of Japan, though the extraordinary abundance of fish in the Kuril water- 
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courses may possibly have induced them to settle there without any extraneous 
compulsion. 

It is remarkable how little the prehistoric development of these islands has 
succeeded in interesting research students. Recent Japanese literature may, it is 
true, contain some account of the prehistoric culture of the Kuriles, though it 
does not seem very likely, since such works as I have had access to afford no 
indication thereof. It is however certain that European literature has utterly 
neglected the prehistoric remains on these islands, apart from the few observations 
on the subject to be found in, for instance, Milne (33) and Torii (56). Under 
such circumstances it is clear that the Neolithic collections brought home by the 
Swedish zoologist and traveller Sten Bergman from his scientific expedition to 
the Kuriles in 1929 — 30 will prove to be of exceptional importance in adding to 
our scant knowledge. 

With regard to the circumstances attending the finds and the origin of the 
collections, Bergman gives the following particulars: 

’’The archaeological material which I have brought home from the Kuriles 
comes from the islands of Kunashiri and Yeterofu (Iturup). Only three clay 
vessels are from Kunashiri; all the rest come from Yeterofu, the island on which I 
had my headquarters during my scientific expedition in 1929 — 30. 

The material from Yeterofu emanates chiefly from two localities, the villages 
of Shana and Rubetsu, which lie on the west coast of the island at a distance of 
about 23 kilometres from one another. The richest archaeological site was 
Rubetsu. The present village of Rubetsu is situated on a river of the same name 
only a few hundred metres from the shore of the Sea of Okhotsk and only a few 
metres above sea-level. 

Southwest of the village and immediately contiguous to it there are open sands, 
which rise here and there to form low sand-dunes. Among these and along the 
level sands lie numerous Stone Age dwellings. All over this area it is possible 
to find fragments of clay vessels as well as various kinds of Stone Age weapons. 
It is in these two kinds of sandy places that I have come across practically all 
the fragments of clay vessels that are marked Rubetsu. Frequently the sand 
here shifts under the severe storms, and then parts of vessels and arrow-heads 
etc. are occasionally revealed, and one can find them merely by looking for them 
on the surface of the ground. 

In this area of shifting sand there are firmer spots of ground, the ancient 
dwelling pits. These pits are also composed of sand, but it is mixed up with earth 
and decomposed matter, and is thus better able to withstand the storms. When it 
rains very hard, the sides of these pit ruins, which often project out of the sur- 
rounding soil, corrode; it often happens however that the sand buries them again 
entirely. I have found in these old pits a great many parts of clay vessels, as well 
as a few almost complete vessels. Here too lay arrow-heads etc. The fragments and 
the halves of vessels have been discovered without exception by myself and my 
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taxidermist. The few entire vessels I have got from people living in the village of 
Rubetsu, who had found them on sites similar to those I had excavated there. 

Of the arrow-heads etc. I myself found a small number, but most of them I 
bought or obtained from people who had themselves come across them in the 
same area. Two human skulls were found on the same archaeological site by a 
Japanese. They lay near the surface of the ground, but the ground changes its 
ccmtours owing to the shifting sands. 

The material marked Shana I obtained by purchase from a person who has 
lived all his life in the village of Shana and who himself got the collection 
together. He collected the objects on ancient dwelling-sites in the neighbourhood 
of Shana, and there cannot be any doubt as to their authenticity, as the person 
in question collected them with keen interest. 

Between the village of Shana and the Bay of Arimoi about two kilometres 
distant in a S. W. direction, the coast consists of a plateau separated from the 
sea by a cliff 30 — 50 metres high. Along the edge of the plateau there are a 
number of ancient dwelling-sites, consisting of circular pits similar in form to a 
wash-basin and varying in diameter. 

Along the seashore in a northerly direction, the coast between Shana and the 
village of Nayoka is of a similar character. Here, too, along the edge of the 
plateau there are a very large number of ancient dwelling-sites. 

Particularly in the area where the plateau borders Nayoka Bay there has 
manifestly been a large Stone Age village. Here the regularly formed pits, which 
are all that is left of the collapsed underground dwellings, lie very close together. 
They are absolutely untouched, and were they excavated they would undoubtedly 
yield rich results. 

From Nayoka continuing north along the coast, pits of regular shape are to 
be found here and there, relics of Stone Age dwellings, all of which appear to be 
absolutely undisturbed. They are situated partly along the edge of the plateau 
itself, and partly on the banks of some stream that flows out into the sea.” 

♦ ♦ 


The collection of antiquities brought together by Bergman is now preserved in 
the Museum of Far Eastern Antiquities in Stockholm. The size of the collection 
will be gathered from the following table: 
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The great majority of the finds consist of arrow-heads, fashioned with remark- 
able skill out of various volcanic species of rock, including obsidian, which latter 
has been used in the case of 13 % of the arrow~heads found on the Rubetsu 
dwelling-site and in the case of 15 % at Shana. The types of heads vary consider- 
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Fig. 13. Diagram showing the length of the arrow- and spear-heads on the Kurile dwelling-sites. 


ably, and it is not feasible to divide them into detailed groups as the lines of 
demarcation between the types are far too variable. Akabori (2) met with the 
same difficulty in dealing with the arrow-heads found in the Japanese islands, 
so that he thought it best merely to divide his material up into three main groups: 
A = stemmed, B = triangular and C = willowleaf-shaped (see Chapter I) . On the 
same principles, 63 % of the Shana arrow-heads belong to type A, 25 % to B and 
12 % to C. As to the Rubetsu arrow-heads, the ratios are: A = 37 %, B = 50 % 
and C = 13 The variety of types that are thus incorporated under the 
different headings will be seen from Plates XII and XIV. It is however not only 
in form that these arrow-heads vary, but also in size. Many of them are so long 
that they ought rather to be called spear-heads, but it is not easy to say where the 
border-line is between arrow-heads and spear-heads. The most important factor 
in this respect is the weight of the head, but seeing that in most cases this depends 
on the length, I have made use of the latter factor for obtaining by simple means 
the classification of these weapons into groups according to size. The result is 
seen in fig. 13 above, in which all the heads from both Shana and Rubetsu have 
been grouped together, the difference not only between dwelling-sites but also 
between types of arrows being small. We find, then, that the most useful length 
for arrow-heads is apparently about 23 mm., corresponding to a weight of about 
0.7 grammes. The minimum length is 14 mm. and the minimum weight about 
0.35 gr. One combined group is formed by the heads that are up to 40 — 50 mm. 
long, and these might generally be regarded as arrow-heads, while the few longer 
heads must be regarded as spear-heads. Their weight may be as much as 40 gr.. 
as in the case of the defective specimen in Plate XIII: 7. A further important 
difference between the shorter and the longer heads is that the latter are generally 
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of basalt or other more simple species of stone, whereas the former are made of 
obsidian, chert, etc. 

The knives are likewise difficult to divide up into distinct types, as practically 
every one of the specimens found are of a peculiar type. There are four knives 
illustrated in Plate XIII, of which No. 3 is merely an unworked piece of basalt 
notched for binding purposes, 4 a piece of chert, the edges of which have 
been worked, and Nos. 1 and 2 are of a more carefully fashioned type. Incompar- 
ably the finest specimen is from Rubetsu and is illustrated in Plate XIV: 8. 

The axes and chisels, on the other hand, possess more clearly defined forms. 
The most striking type is illustrated in Plates XII: 6, 7 and XIII: 11. It has a 
quadrilateral section, the greatest breadth being assigned to the edge, and is 
j)olished all over. There are 15 specimens of this type from Shana and 1 from 
Rubetsu. Plate XIII: 10 represents another type, which is almond-shaped, quite 
unpolished and oblique-edged. One side is generally unworked, and the implements 
therefore give the impression of being scrapers, though they never have a scraping 
edge. There are 10 specimens of this type from Shana. Further, there are 2 spe- 
cimens of the type shown in Plate XIII: 13, a straight-edged axe made by strong 
blows and with a polished edge. Finally, Plate XIII: 12 illustrates a fourth and 
somewhat peculiar type of axe, of which there are two specimens, both from Shana. 
The shape has been obtained by chipping, and the whole of one side is polished. 
The head, which is round, lies very comfortably in the hand, so that it seems 
most likely that the axe was never intended to have a helve. The polishing of 
the one side does not seem to have had any practical significance for the axe, and 
it may possibly be presumed that the implement was also used as a grind-stone 
and might thus be regarded as a kind of universal tool. 

The scrapers from Shana are of extremely varying types of obsidian, chert, 
basalt etc. (Plate XII: 1 — 5). Some of them consist merely of a shiver of stone 
that has been retouched along the edges, others are retouched all over, sometimes 
being provided with a notch for binding purposes. Some of these scrapers are 
remarkably small. 

Finally, the objects grouped under the heading of ’’Various” are: two drills 
(Plate XIII: 9), two pieces of pumice stone with roughly drilled bi-conical holes, 
and a carefully finished ’’sinker” of lava with a bi-conical hole and having a 
weight of 1.3 kg. (Plate XIII: 14) — all from Shana. From Rubetsu there is a 
smaU stone pendant (Plate XIV: 7) and a piece of sandstone containing a drilled, 
round-bottomed hollow (Plate XIV : 6) . The latter object has undoubtedly been 
used as the upper fulcrum of a rod that has been employed in making fire by 
drilling. Torii (56) p. 203 states that stones were formerly used for precisely this 
purpose. 

Of all the finds, however, by far the most interesting is the pottery. I believe 
I have been able to distinguish three separate types of pottery, differing in 
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quality of ware, ornamentation and form. I propose to call the three types: A or 
smooth pottery, B or cord-ornamented, and C or textile-ornamented pottery. 

A is most abundantly represented by entire vessels, the three vessels from 
Kunashiri being of this type (Plate VI) , also five of the vessels from Shana (Plate 
VII: 1 — 5) and two from Rubetsu (Plate X: 1, 2), that is to say, ten vessels in all. 
Besides these, there are 54 fragments from Rubetsu (Plate Vlll: 1 and Plate XI: 
1 — 5) . The ware of which these vessels consist is mostly black throughout, a few 
having red or brown flames. It is poorly burnt but extremely dense, and the grains 
of the tempering material are seldom visible on the surface. The form of the vessels 
is almost that of the situla, and the ornamentation consists of applied strips of 
clay (see especially Plate VII: 1 and VIII: 1), and also of incised or stamped lines 
and dots (Plates VI: 1 and XI: 1). The rim of the vessel’s mouth is smooth, with 
occasionally a few projecting bosses (Plate VII: 3 and Plate VIII: 1). The average 
thickness of the ware is 7.3 mm. (54 measurements). 

Ceramic tjrpe B is represented by a vessel from Shana and four whole vessels 
and about 300 fragments from Rubetsu (Plate VII: 6, VIII: 2, IX and X: 3, 4). The 
ware in these vessels is brown, very infrequently reddish and with black tones. 
Its surface is rougher than that of A. The form of the vessels, which is best 
illustrated in the two vessels shown in Plate IX, is bell-shaped, with a rim that 
rises into two or four low lobes. The decorative effect has been obtained by 
running spatulas over the surface so as to form rings, curves and straight bands 
separated from the rest of the surface of the vessel by low ridges. Along the 
bottom of the bands impressions have been made with cords spun over the 
part, or else coarse brushes, sometimes also with triangular stamped impressions 
applied in single or double rows (Plate VII: 6 and VIII: 2). The mouths of the 
vessels are almost without exception decorated with a dentated edge formed out 
of an applied strip of clay. The only place in which strips of clay are applied 
is, as here, round the mouth, for those strips that can be seen on the vessels in 
Plate IX are modelled out of the wall of the vessel and have not been applied 
separately. I am stressing this point in order to show how far points of contact 
between the ceramic tjrpes A and B are lacking. The average thickness of the 
ware is 8.0 mm. (120 measurements). 

Finally, type C is represented by only 24 fragments from Rubetsu (Plates VIII: 3 
and XI: 6, 7) belonging to at least half a dozen vessels, and all of them ornamented 
with textile impressions on the outside, and one on the inside as well. The ware is 
brown with black flames, and the tempering sand is slightly visible on the sur- 
face. The shape of the vessel cannot be exactly determined, but in some cases 
it would appear to have had practically vertical sides and a smooth, undecorated 
mouth, as shown in Plate VIII: 3. Figs. 6 and 7 in Plate XI show however a vessel 
of a different form, which is of extraordinary interest. Only the bottom and one 
fragment of the mouth are preserved, but the ware is so characteristic that there 
can be no doubt whatsoever that the fragments are part of the same vessel. The 
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bottom differs from the bottoms of the other types of pottery in being concave 
and ornamented. The vessel expands upwards, and its greatest breadth was 
probably about half-way up. The mouth however has been only slightly narrower. 
The rim has been raised to form lobes, though their number cannot now be 



average 

Fig. 14. Diagram showing the specific weight of the ceramics on the site at Rubetsu, 

Yeterofu, Kurile Islands. 


determined, and the lobes themselves ended in bold boss-like swellings. Below the 
mouth, three rows of string-like ridges have been modelled out of the wall of 
the vessel. The average thickness of the ware is 9.3 mm. (24 measurements) . 

Unfortunately type C is too sparsely represented amongst the finds to provide 
indisputable evidence of its independence of the other two ceramic types. 
Nevertheless, the consistency of the ware differs entirely from A, while the form 
and decoration characteristic of the B type of vessel is too stencil-like to permit 
of the representatives of the textile pottery being compared with them. Besides, 
it will be seen from fig. 14 above that there is quite a considerable difference 
between the specific weight of ceramic type C and the specific weights of the 
other two tjrpes. 

Though these three t5rpes of pottery may thus differ widely in most respects, 
they nevertheless possess one feature in common, namely, the method of con- 
structing the vessel. Cracks in the ware prove that the vessels are built up of 
bands of clay, which have been baked together, so that the joints overlap (Plate 
XI: 4, 5). This method of construction has been described to Torii as follows 
(56, p. 188) by an Ainu woman living in the island of Shikotan, though originally 
from the Northern Kuriles: 

Torigine, nous avons toujours fabriqu^ de la poterie. Depuis trois gene- 
rations environ nous n’en fabriquons plus, parce que les Yam-gourou (Ainou du 
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Y6zo) nous fournissent largemenl d’ustensiles en fer japonais, de toutes sortes, 
et aussi les Russes. Avec les Yam-gourou nous ^changeons ces ustensiles, contre 

des ailes d'aigles, des peaux des loutres, etc. Pour 
fabriquer leur poterie, nos ancetres employ aient 
de la terre glaise qu’ils p^trissaient avec du sable 
et un hachis tr^s menu d’herbe appel6e ”nok- 
kanki’’, et en faisaient de longs boudins qu’ils 
enroulaient superposes les uns au dessus des 
autres, sur un fond plat, egalement en terre 
glaise, oomme vous voyez dans ce dessin . . . 
(Ici nos bons vieillards nous ont remis la figure 
57 (here fig. 15) ci-contre faite par eux-memes). 
Cela fait, on remplissait le vase d’eau, et on le 
mettait sur le feu pour le faire secher. Quand 
I’eau qu’il contenait etait compietement evapor^e, 
il etait cuit k point.” 

One or two details in the production of this 
pottery are of peculiar interest, and I shall there- 
fore revert to them below. I should however like 
to point out at once that the statement that the 
unburnt vessel was filled with water, which was 
then allowed to boil away, must be due to some 
mistake on the part either of the Ainu woman or 
of Torii, for such a procedure would not be 
technically feasible. We still therefore do not 
know how the actual firing was done. 

Fig. 15. An Ainu sketch of a clay One noteworthy technical detail, which occurs 
vessel (after R. Torii). in practically every vessel, is holes drilled in 

pairs on either side of cracks in the clay vessels. 
These holes have manifestly been used for fixing in position two parts of a broken 
vessel by means of string. Cracks and holes could then be stopped up with resin 
or some such material, though there are now no traces of it left. Repair-holes of 
this kind are found in 10 % of the B potsherds and in 20 % of the A pottery. 
Type C has no repair-holes, and I am not aware of any such occurring in the 
Japanese Ainu pottery. 

The most important question in regard to the three ceramic types is their 
mutual chronological relationship. First of all, it should be observed that 
they can hardly be contemporary, for in that case they would have influenced 
one another’s shape. In view of the fact that these regions have been so 
little investigated, and owing to my ignorance of the exact conditions obtaining 
on the archaeological sites, my chronological estimates are bound to be based 
more or less on guesswork. The earliest of the three types, then, I consider 
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to be the textile pottery type C, my reason being that it is easier to trace its associa- 
tion with the textile pottery of Japan, the jomonshiki, than in the case of either of 
the other two ceramic types; for, in spite of their characteristic conformation, I 
am aware of nothing that corresponds to them in the Ainu pottery of Hondo, 



Fig. 16. Two potsherds from the usudeshiki site at Kosaku, 
Shimofusa prov., Hondo. Scale Vt (4002: 77, 79). 


whence we must in all probability assume that the Kuril Ainu’s knowledge of the 
potter’s art originally came. The similarity of the C type to the jomon pottery does 
not however go beyond the textile impressions. The fragment of a vessel’s mouth 
illustrated in Plate XI: 6 is so strikingly similar in form to some of the potsherds in 
the Stockholm collection that were found in the Kosaku dwelling-site, Shimofusa 
prov., near Tokyo (see fig. 16), that one might be templed to explain the C-ware 
sherd as having been imported from there. It is true that the Kosaku sherds, 
which are of the usude type (see Chapter I), are apparently of a somewhat denser 
quality, but their colour and specific weight seem to be the same (2.19 and 
2.13). One single sherd is of course not sufficient to establish the connection 
between the usude pottery and that of type C, but I believe that as a working 
h)T)othesis I may refer the emergence of type C to the same epoch as that which 
1 assumed above to be the usude period, i. e., between the third and the fifth 
cent. A. D. 

The most recent pottery I consider to be type A. Its ware differs entirely from 
all other Ainu pottery, seeing that in most cases it is absolutely jet-black in the 
fracture. It makes black or brownish-black lines on white paper, and apparently 
therefore contains a good deal of carbon, a fact that recalls the above-quoted 
description of the Ainu method of mixing chopped-up herbs with the clay. The 
nature of the Japanese Ainu ware does not justify the assumption that grass was 
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an ingredient in the clay-mixture, nor does the nature of either the B or the C 
Kuril pottery. It would appear, therefore, that the pottery that was manufactured 
up to the time when the Japanese export of iron pots and suchlike ousted the 
Ainu potter’s industry was of the same consistency as ceramic type A. Further, it 
should be pointed out that the Ainu drawing published by Torii and reproduced 
here in fig. 15 shows a vessel of the situla-form that is actually the most common 
in the A pottery. This simple drawing cannot however provide any definite 
proof, while it should be remembered that the tradition quoted originates in the 
Northern Kuriles, of whose ceramic conditions we know hardly anything at all 
(cfr. Chapter III). 

As regards the forms characterizing the A type of vessel, there is no connection 
between them and those of B and C, nor between the A forms and the Japanese 
jomon pottery (cfr. however Plate VIII: 3). On the other hand, they have good 
parallels in the proto- Japanese yayoi pottery (see fig. 7 and Plate IV: 4), and one 
of the vessels found at Shana (Plate VII: 5) is actually made of a ware that closely 
resembles the Japanese yayoi pottery. It seems, therefore, certain, I think, that 
there is a connection between the A type and the yayoi pottery, but when this 
cultural loan took place it is impossible to say. 

Finally, the B type of pottery I would at a guess place between C and A. The 
forms of the vessels give the impression of being a quite weak and degenerate 
offshoot of the Japanese textile pottery, in which the textile impressions had 
ceased altogether to be the marks resulting from a technical process of manu- 
facture and had come to be simply a decorative element. 

The history of the potter’s art in the South Kuriles would then be as follows, if 
the conclusions I have stated above are correct and if the finds from the Rubetsu 
dwelling-site more or less fully represent the South Kurile pottery: In the third 
or fourth century A. D. the South Kuriles became acquainted, probably for the 
first time, with the potter’s art, possibly through the influence of the immigrating 
Hondo-Ainu, who were compelled by the advance of the proto-Japanese to leave 
their old dwelling-places, as a result of which not only ware but also decoration 
and form came to be closely associated with the jomon pottery of Hondo. In the 
course of the succeeding period the pottery of the Kuriles becomes isolated from 
the Hondo jomon pottery and both the form and the ornamentation of the vessels 
become stereotyped. When eventually reproductions of the proto- Japanese yayoi 
pottery reach the Kuriles, doubtless via Hokkaido^), the old style of pottery must 
have seen its best days and is incapable of leaving its mark upon the new ceramic 
elements. Ultimately even these latter had, as I have pointed out above, to make 
way for the metal ware imported from Japan. 

*) Munro (36) illustrates in fig. 90 a vessel almost identical with that shown in Plate VI: 1, 
and states that such vessels are common in Hokkaido. 
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III. 

THE PREHISTORIC FINDS REPORTED BY THE SWEDISH 
EXPEDITION TO KAMTCHATKA 1920-22. 

Kamtchatka has been twice visited by scientific expeditions whose programmes 
included investigations into the Stone Age remains found in the old Kamtchadal 
pit-dwellings. The first investigation was made by the ethnologist W. Jochelson, 
of the Russian Kamtchatka Expedition in the year 1910 — 11 (21, Jochelson), the 
second by several members of the Swedish Kamtchatka Expedition during the 
years 1920 — 22. (3,4 Bergman). Both of them had such extensive programmes 
that they could not devote much time to archaeological investigations, especially 
as the frozen soil prevented excavation work on the sites except during a short 
summer-period (Jochelson, p. 19). 

The Russian expedition spent altogether 45 days digging in the sites, the 
Swedish expedition only about one week. The result of the Russian labours was 
about 700 artefacts, now in the Central Museum for Ethnography in Moscow (in 
the museum catalogue the Kamtchatka finds comprise about 1,000 numbers). 

The finds from the Swedish expedition are registered in the Historical Museum 
in Stockholm but are now deposited in The Museum of Far Eastern Antiquities, 
Stockholm. In the museum catalogue the Kamtchatka finds comprise 279 num- 
bers, 150 of which consist of artefacts. 

The Russian investigations were carried out in five districts according to the 
following table: 


No. 

Locality 

Lat. 


Numb 

e r of 


investiga- 
tion days 

sites 

pits 

examined 

finds 

1 

Kurile Lake 

617/ 

17 

2 

1-1-18 

5 + 340 


Avatcha Bay and River 

53’ 

6 

6 

6 

15 


Kalacheva Lake and River 


11 

3 

2 + 4 + 6 

55 


Ravran River 

57’ 

10 

1 

2 

70 

5 

Kulki River 

58’ 

1 

1 

3 

230 


Total 

— 

45 

13 

42 

715 


The Neolithic sites examined by the Swedish Expedition: 


No. 

Locality 

Lat 

Numb 

e r of 

pits examined 

finds 

1 

Listvenitchnaja Bay 

52Vb° 

3 

12 

2 

Tarja 

52Vb’ 

? 

104 

8 

Bluff 

53° 

3 

13 

4 

Single finds 

— 

— 

5 

5 

Unknown 

— 

— 

13 
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The investigation in locality No. 1 are described in detail by the investigator, 
Dr. Sten Bergman, in his work on Kamtchatka (3, pp. 410 et seq., 4, pp. 255 et 
seq.). Listvenitchnaja Bay lies on the east coast about 200 km. to the north of 
Cape Lopatka, the southernmost point of Kamtchatka. On the top and the slopes 
of a hill were found at least 20 pits. Three of them w’ere examined by Dr. Berg- 
man of July 22 — *23 1922. The pits were round, and in at least one of them the 
hearth was at one side of the pit. A portion of the pottery, hereinafter called I, 
was found outside, but all the other finds came from inside the pits. There are 
no recent habitations in this locality. 

Locality No. 2, Tarja, is on the southern beach of Avatcha Bay. Close to the 
shore there are many pits, and the inhabitants often find antiquities when digging 
potatoes. Now there are no habitations of any size in this locality. The Swedish 
collection contains a number of such accidental finds, though also finds from pits 
examined in 1921 by Ren6 Malaise, who took part in the Swedish expedition. The 
artefacts from Tarja are reproduced by Bergman (3) p. 412 ff. 

Locality No. 3, situated on the northern beach of Avatcha Bay, consists of a hill 
with a large number of pits and some traces of fortifications. According to infor- 
mation received by Bergman in the neighbouring town of Petropavlovsk, 20 — 25 
pits were examined in this place by the Russian Expedition, but Jochelson’s book 
gives no account of this investigation. 

Geographically the localities examined by the two expeditions must be divided 
into three regions: 

I. The neighbourhood of Kurile Lake in the interior of Kamtchatka, 80 km. 
from its southernmost point (R 1) . 

II. The east coast of Kamtchatka from Lat. 52 V 2 ° to 53 ^/s°, a stretch of coast 
100 km. long. (R 2,3 and S 1 — 3). 

III. The two sites on the Kavran and Kulki Rivers on the west coast, 700 and 
800 km. respectively from the southernmost point of the peninsula (R 4,5). 

It is possible that there are different periods represented in the collections from 
each of these three regions, but at present this cannot be proved. When trying 
therefore to discover regional differences between the artefacts I must assume the 
material from each one of the regions to be uniform in time. In order to make 
a comparison between the collections from the three regions, I shall introduce 
the following symbols to denote the various types of artefacts: 

Of pottery there are three types: I: coarse, undecorated pots with ears inside. 
II: also a coarse pottery without ears but with four or five stripes surrounding the 
rim. Ill: a finer pottery decorated with dots and lines and occasionally with im- 
pressions of baskets or ropes. 

Stone-axes are found in great numbers, all with square edges and never of flint, 
obsidian or similar minerals. Jochelson has illustrated a specimen from Kurile 
Lake (Plate 9: 4) 197 mm. in length, though the usual size is about 120 mm. The 
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following three types may be distinguished: A: Axes made by means of strong 
blows, leaving on the surfaces coarse scars. The only polished parts are the edges 
(Plate XVI: 5). B: Axes entirely polished and with pointed oval or triangular 
sections. The axes are made of porphyry or other beautiful minerals by means of 
strong blows (Plate XVI: 6). C: Axes made by means of strong blows. The sur- 
face is smoothed by pounding and the edge by polishing (Plate XVI: 4). 

Arrow-heads are most commonly made of obsidian and are of the following 
cognate types: A lanceolate, B lanceolate with square chisel-like base (Plate 
XVII: 5, 6), C lanceolate with rounded base. 

The lanceolate arrow-heads in particular are often of such a large size that they 
ought to be called spear-heads. Jochelson has illustrated a specimen from Kurile 
Lake (Plate 6: A) 141 mm. in length. 

Knives are found made of slate and obsidian or similar minerals. The former 
mineral is only represented by one specimen in the Russian collection from Kav- 
ran (Jochelson fig. 38) and one in the Swedish collection from an unknown 
locality (Plate XVI: 1). The knives of obsidian and similar materials might be 
divided into three types: A knives with one edge (Plate XVI: 2), B with two edges 
and with small shoulders between blade and handle (Plate XVII: 3), C with two 
edges but without shoulders between blade and handle (Plate XVII : 4) . 

Scrapers are found of accidental shapes, but also some that are of a distinct 
type with flat imderside and a semicircular edge (Plate XVI: 3). The largest of the 
specimens was also found at Kurile Lake (Jochelson Plate 7: 21), having a length 
of 93 mm. 

Lamps of sandstone or other soft minerals were found by Jochelson to the 
number of 36. He divides them into four types: ’’Circular, elliptical, egglike and 
sad iron in outline”. The three former types can only theoretically be distinguished 
from one another, and I therefore take only three types into account: A with a 
round, elliptical or oval cavity for oil, B with a somewhat triangular cavity, and 
C a special form of B with a handle on the smallest side of the lamp. 

Implements of bone were discovered in great numbers at Kurile Lake, but very 
few elsewhere, and in the Swedish collection there are only two specimens 
(Plate XVII: 7), so that there is no occasion to discuss them here. 

The artefacts described above are the most important ones, and the following 
table gives their occurrence in the Swedish Kamtchatkacollection: 


No. 

Fottory 

stone axes and 
chisels 

Arrow- 

heads 

Knives 

Scrap- 

ers 

Lamps 

Bone- 

Implements 

Various 

Total 

I 

n 

A 

B 

c 

B 

C 

A 

B 

C 

A 

1 

3 

1 

2 



__ 







_ 



2 

1 



3 

12 

2 

— 

— 

24 

10 

5 

22 

1 

3 

1 

3 

3 

1 

2 

29 

104 

8 

A 

— 

— 

A 

3 

■t 

— 

2 

— 

— 

1 

— 

— 

— 

— 

7 

13 

R 

& 

— 

— 

s 

1 

1 

1 

— 

1 

1 

— 

2 

1 

1 

— 

— 

— 

— 

7 

U 

13 
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Under the heading ’’Various” are enumerated small fragments of implements, 
sinkers with biconical holes, whetstones, three strange points of sandstone (Plate 
XVJI: 8, 9) and two small objects of obsidian, at least one being of human shape 
(Plate XVII: 1, 2). 

It is impossible to determine the number of implements of each type found by 
Jochelson, but in his publication he has reproductions enough to show in which 
of the three regions the types are represented. The following table shows the 
occurrence of the types in the three regions. In the table the finds by the Swedish 
Expedition are added to the east region: 


No. 

Region 

Pottery 

stone axes 

Arrow- 

heads 

Knives 

Scrapers 

Lamps 

I 

n 

in 

A 

B 

C 

A 

B 

C 

A 

B 

D 

A 

B 


1 

Kurile Lake 

? 

? 


& 

& 


& 

& 

& 

& 

& 

& 

& 

& 

& 



E. Region 

& 

& 

& 

& 

& 

& 


& 

& 

& 

& 

& 

& 

& 



1 

W. Region 



& 

& 

& 


& 

& 

& 

& 

& 

& 

& 


& 



Some of the few gaps in the table might certainly have been filled had Jochel- 
son’s publication been clear enough to permit us to determine all the finds. The 
table undoubtedly shows, I think, that the store of implements is the same in the 
three regions, and the differences are limited to the pottery and the lamps. As 
far as the lamps are concerned, I think the difference is due to the incompleteness 
of the material, as the most distinct type C is found in both the northernmost and 
the southernmost region. 

As regards the pottery, Jochelson has distinguished between one northern (111 ) 
and one southern (I and II) kind of pottery. The former is found in region III, 
the latter in region I and II, but he did not know of any connection between them. 
In the Swedish collection from Listvenitchnaja Bay, however, there is an in- 
teresting piece of pottery combining characteristics of the two ceramic types I 
and II. The find is illustrated in Plate XV : 3. 

So far as one can determine, this piece is similar in its decoration to Jochelson’s 
northern pottery, yet it was found on the southernmost site on the east coast only 
about 200 km. from Cape Lopatka. This fragment was discovered in a pit, outside 
which there were found several large fragments of pottery of type I (Plate 
XV: 1, 2). I think therefore that there is no chronological disparity between the 
different kinds of pottery, and all the circumstances seem to indicate that the 
artefacts hitherto found belong to the same chronological period. We do not 
know the length and age of that period, but we have some definite clues to go 
upon. In the first place we know that, when the Russians arrived in Kamt- 
chatka towards the end of the 17th century, the natives lived in subterranean 
houses and had a Neolithic civilization. Under the influence of the Russians the 
Kamtchadals changed their mode of living. They abandoned their underground 
dwellings, replacing them by block-houses or huts of the Yakut type, and their 
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store of tools was imported from Russia. We do not know how rapidly this 
change took place, but it must have taken only a relatively short time seeing that 
the settlement of the Russians in Kamtchatka was for the purpose of trading for 
furs by barter, with the result that Russian goods spread rapidly and effectively 
over the whole of Kamtchatka. An inventory from a Kamtchadal site containing 
nothing of Russian origin could hardly relate to a more recent period than the 
middle of the 18th century. 

Russian imports were not however the Kamtchadal’s first acquaintance with a 
higher civilization. During the first period of Russian settlement there are said to 
have been several Japanese ships wrecked on the coasts of Kamtchatka. (Jochel- 
son 21, p. 9). It seems certain that such involuntary visits occurred even much 
earlier, though we have no evidence to prove it. There may not have been any 
regular commercial connections established by the Japanese, but according to 
Torii (56) the Kuril-Ainu, standing in both friendly and hostile connection with 
the Kamtchadals, introduced Japanese goods to them. The Japanese objects found 
by Jochelson on Neolithic sites might have been brought to Kamtchatka in one 
of these ways. These objects are: firstly, the bottom of a Japanese porcelain cup 
found at Kavran River, and, secondly, three Japanese coins of the eleventh cen- 
tury found att Kurile Lake. There were also found in the same locality one copper 
and ten iron implements not further described. 

The coins from Kurile Lake are of brass and have a hole in the centre. It 
might be that Kamtchadal women used them as ornaments, but unfortunately 
Jochelson does not tell us whether they were worn out by long use or not. As all 
the coins date from the same period, it is probable that they came to Kamtchatka 
only some few years after they were minted, and considering that the collection 
was not scattered when it was buried in the earth, the time that elapsed between 
its being imported and its being deposited in the earth may not have been very 
long. It is impossible how^ever to determine how long the period was. 

Unfortunately it is not possible to take advantage of the fixed point the coins 
should give us, as Jochelson has not described the relation between the coins and 
the other finds. However, they most probably belong to the same deposit as the 
Neolithic finds. 

Often the modem habitation has no connection with the Neolithic sites. This 
might be due, as Bergman (3, p. 414) supposes, to an epidemic in the last years 
of the eighteenth century having decimated three-quarters of the population. A 
number of the old Stone Age villages must have been laid waste by this disaster, 
and from those times the Stone Age in Kamtchatka might be regarded as having 
closed. As to its beginning, we can only conjecture that it might have occurred 
earlier than the twelfth century, if, that is to say, the coins from Kurile Lake are 
able to prove anything. 

The answer to the question of the derivation of the Kamtchadal Stone Age 
culture is equally vague, because the surrounding districts have been so little 
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investigated. There are however some connections southwards with the northern 
Kuriles, to judge from the few excavations that have been made on those islands. 
The most important connection consists of a small find of pottery, an account of 
which has been published by Torii (56, Plate XXXIII) , without however any details 
as to the place where they were discovered. At least two of the six reported 
fragments have ears inside and seem to be very similar to the Kamtchadal 
pottery of type I. Torii derives this pottery from the Ainu pottery of Japan, 
Saghalin and Hokkaido, where in rare cases pots have been found with ears inside. 
It is however not very likely that the only detail of this rich pottery which the 
Ainu in the northern Kuriles were able to imitate was this very exceptional one. 
Torii (56, p. 195) and Jochelson (21, p. 75) mention iron pots with ears inside 
manufactured in Japan and distributed in several districts, such as Saghalin, 
Hokkaido, and certainly also in the Kuriles and Kamtchatka, where they were 
copied in pottery; it was obviously a very attractive detail to have the ears inside 
in order to protect the ropes that suspended the pot from being burned. This 
detail appears to have been adopted in several districts independently of one 
another, and the sporadic occurrence of that kind of pottery must no doubt be 
explained in this way. Whether or not it is the same impulse that has produced 
the pottery with ears inside both in the Kuriles and in Kamtchatka is a question 
that might be solved when further material is collected from the islands. Jochelson 
calls attention to the fact that the Kamtchadal pottery is the only type with three 
ears instead of two or four, but he offers only one piece of evidence to support 
his theory. It is not clear how many ears there are on the pots illustrated by 
Torii, and, further, the pieces of pottery found by the Swedish Expedition at List- 
venilchnaja Bay are too fragmentary to enable us to determine the number 
of ears. 

I am not aware of any positive analogies to the pottery of type II, but Jochel- 
son has illustrated (20, fig. 165 b) a single Koryak potsherd similar to the II 
pottery, but as long as there are only two potsherds reported from districts to 
the north of Kamtchatka it is vain to draw any conclusions. 

The thin pottery of type III, often decorated with textile or basket impressions, 
occurs most abundantly at the Kulki River, a tributary of the Tigil River, the 
old southern limit of the Koryaks, and there seems therefore to be some connec- 
tion between the Koryak and the Kamtchadal pottery. Jochelson has published 
a figure of a broken pot having textile or basket impressions, which he compares 
with the potsherds from Kulki and Kavran River (20 Jochelson, fig. 165 a). 
However, there are no analogies to the stamp ornaments of the HI pottery in the 
Koryak pottery, but the number of potsherds described is too small to permit of 
any conclusions being drawn from them. In this connection I would call atten- 
tion to pottery decorated with stamps and textile impressions from the southern 
Kuriles, but these specimens seem to be of quite a different character. 

The influences that gave rise to the Stone Age culture of Kamtchatka seem 
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SCHNELL: PREHISTORIC FINDS FROM THE ISLAND WORLD OF THE FAR EAST 


therefore to have originated partly in the south, partly in the north, while there 
are at present no sufficient proofs that any influences came from the east, the 
Aleutian Islands. The pots with ears inside originated in the south, as also the 
practice of polishing stone axes. The art of polishing axes, as Jochelson mentions 
(20, p. 610), was unknown to the Koryak. 

The human figure of obsidian illustrated in Plate XVII: 1 might have been 
inspired by the rich figurative art of the Koryak, though it might also have been 
influenced by the clay idol of the Ainu — if it is necessary to look for any proto- 
types of this artefact. 

The III type of pottery, which is derived from the north, might be a late offshoot 
of the Siberian textile pottery, but perhaps it is borrowed from the Kuriles via 
Kamtchatka and afterwards returned to the Kamtchadal. The answer to that 
problem possibly lies concealed beneath the old Koryak sites. 

Thanks to the Swedish and Russian collections, we know the general features 
of the Neolithic inventory of Kamtchatka. All efforts undertaken with a view 
to solving the problems of the peninsula must therefore concentrate upon the 
task of enlarging the body of archaeological material relating to the neighbouring 
countries. Both in the north and in the south there are virgin areas that are 
particularly attractive to archaeologists, seeing that it is here that the answer is 
to be found to the problem of the possible connection between the cultures of 
Eurasia and America in pre-Columbian times. 
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PLATE I: 1. 


Clay idol from Hirofune, Mutsu prov., Hondo. Scale Vi (4006: 36). 

The object is a good representative of the clay idols, as they were fashioned 
during the last of the epochs during which the Ainu pottery in Hondo flourished 
— the mutsushikL The left arm and the legs are missing, as also the crown-like 
head-ornament that is characteristic of this type, though there is a mark on the 
top of the head showing that there has been one. The ornamentation on the body 
of the figure is typical of the mutsu pottery, and can likewise be studied on the 
vessel shown in fig. 2 in this Plate. The naturalistic details of the figure are 
confined to the very characteristic goggle-eyes and the nipples on the breast, in- 
dicating the female character of the figure. 

The ware very closely resembles modern brick, both in colour and character, 
though it is of greater density. 

Dimensions: 

Length 90 mm., breadth across breast and arms 80 mm., greatest thick- 
ness 28 mm. 


PLATE 1: 2. 

Clay vessel with spout, from Kamegaoka, Mutsu prov., Hondo. Scale 
(4006: 57). 

The vessel very well exemplifies that type of mutsu pottery that does not use 
textile impressions to obtain an ornamental effect. The vessel’s shape is quite a 
common one, and on the strength of that fact it may be assumed that the vessel 
once had an embossed top something like that shown uppermost in fig. 7. 

The construction of the vessel is as follows: the upper and lower portions were 
made separately and then joined together (an obvious suture on the inside of the 
vessel shows that the parts were welded together along the equatorial line of the 
vessel). Finally, the spK)ut was fixed on after the two halves had been joined. 

The ware is singularly dense and hard and is painted black or dark-grey. The 
inside of the pottery is greyish-yellow. The surface appears to have been polished, 
though it may be that this impression has been obtained by the application of a 
thinner mixture of clay to form a kind of ’’slip”. This would explain the effect 
that has been obtained of smoothing out the ornamentation. 

Dimensions: 

Present height: 70 mm., diam. 120 mm., thickness 4,5 mm. 
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PLATE II. 


Two clay vessels from the shell-moimd at Ubayama, Shimofusa prov., Hondo. 
Scale Vi (11286: 3, 2). 

The vessels have been reconstructed from sherds found on the occasion of 
H. R. H. the Crown Prince of Sweden’s visit to the dwelling-site. They are 
particularly characteristic examples of the earliest Ainu pottery, the atsudeshiki. 
The method of manufacture appears to have been thus: their lower part was 
shaped in a basket or cloth-bag, after which the richly ornamented mouths of the 
vessels were welded on to the lower portions. This is evidenced by the fact that 
most of the fragments of the clay vessels found in the Ubayama collection have 
broken along a very uniform line between the lower body of the vessel and the 
mouth. Moreover, vessel No. 1 in this Plate shows on its inner side a very clearly 
defined suture, although none of the cracks have passed across it. 

On the tower part of vessel No. 1 there are a number of lines incised with a 
stick or some such implement about 6 mm. thick. The incision has been made 
while the clay was still wet, so that the vessel was obviously not burnt while the 
supporting basket surrounded it. There are no incised lines on the lower section 
of vessel No. 2. This is possibly due to the fact that this vessel has so heavy a 
flange round the mouth that the supporting basket proved to be indispensable 
so long as the vessel was wet, for without it the vessel would have sunk down. 

The mouths of the two vessels are probably modelled in one piece with the aid 
of, among other things, a blunt stick, with which the vertical lines on vessel 
No. 2, for instance, were made. The '--.-shaped figures on the same vessel 
are formed by strips of clay laid on separately. 

The ceramic ware is of about the same consistency as modem brick, and 
moreover, as far as vessel No. 1 is concerned, is of a brick-red colour, here and 
there passing into black. Vessel No. 2 is grey, though in parts the grey colour 
passes into black. However, even in the case of this vessel, the interior of the 
ware is brick-red. The tempering material in the clay is sand, the size of the 
grains ranging up to 1 mm. The grains of sand have combined with the cracks 
that have formed round them in the process of burning to make the surface of 
the vessels quite rough. 

Dimensions: 

No. 1: Height 345 mm., diam. 320 mm., thickness of the ware 10 mm. 

No. 2: Height 460 mm., diam. 300 mm., thickness of the ware 10 mm. 
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PLATE III: 1—3. 

Three vessels from the shell-mound at Ubayama, Shimofusa prov., Hondo. Scale V 4 
(11286: 1, 4, 5). 

The vessels have been reconstructed out of sherds found on the occasion of H. R. H. the Crown 
Prince’s visit to the site. Of No. 1 only the mouth was found; it was discovered in a standing 
position as an inclosing border round a hearth. It is now impossible to guess at the original 
appearance of the vessel. The ornamentation consists of two elements: basket or textile impres- 
sions, and attached strips of clay, applied in the -shapes that are typical of the Ubayama 
ceramic finds. These figures were applied while the vessel was still wet. The consistency of the 
ware is about the same as that of modem brick, but the colour is more yellowish. For further 
details regarding this and the next two vessels see the description of the pottery in Plate II. 

The dimensions of the vesseVs mouth: 

Diam. 480 mm., height 190 mm., thickness of the ware 14 mm. 

The rim of vessel No. 2 is raised to form three lobes — a very common phenomenon in Ainu 
pottery. The only other decoration is impressions of textiles, which were in all probability 
applied as a technical means, as described in connection with Plate II. The same may be said 
of vessel No. 3. The colour of these two latter vessels is: lower part brick-red, upper part 
almost black. 

Dimensions: 

No. 2. Height 345 mm., diam. 240 mm., thickness of ware 9 mm. 

No. 3. Height 245 mm., diam. 195 mm., thickness of ware 10 mm. 

PLATE III: 4. 

Clay vessels from Kami Nojirimura, Iwashiro prov., Hondo. Scale V 4 (4009:3). 

This vessel has a typical mutsushiki ornamentation, i. e., an irregular network of loops incised 
in a surface that is generally decorated with textile impressions, as is the case with the vessel 
in question. Further, a number of small indents encircle the vessel just below the rim. The rim 
itself is worn and a few small pieces are missing. It is therefore not apparent from the fig. that 
the edge was decorated with small bosses — this being very characteristic of the mutsu pottery 

(see fig. 7). The vessel is made of yellowish-red ware with black flames. The ware resembles 

in character a soft, fine-grained sandstone, and it crumbles very easily. 

Dimensions: 

Height 80 mm., diam. 145 mm., thickness of ware 10 mm. 

PLATE III: 5. 

A clay vessel from Tokoshinai, Mutsu prov., Hondo. Scale V 4 (4006:59). 

This vessel is likewise typical of mutsu pottery, as described above. The incised coils are 
limited to the upper part of the vessel, but the whole of the lower part has textile impressions. 
The body of the vessel was apparently made in one piece, the neck being added afterwards. 
The ware is very dense and hard, the tempering sand being composed of grains some of which 
are as much as 2 mm. in diameter. Nevertheless, the surface feels quite smooth. The colour 
is grey, toning into black and faint reddish-yellow. 

Dimensions: 

Height 145 mm., diam. 145 mm., thickness of the ware 5 mm. 
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PLATE IV: 1. 

Clay vessel from Sinano prov. (?), Hondo. Scale V# (4063). 

This vessel is of yayoi ware. It shows slight traces of a primitive turning process, but the 
surface was afterwards made smooth. Round the upper part of the body of the vessel and just 
below the rim there are some very shallowly incised, encircling lines. In most cases the omamen* 
tation on the yayoi pottery is confined to these two places, as is also the case with the vessel 
reproduced in fig. 2. The ware is of a dense and firm quality, and although the tempering sand 
is visible on the surface, the latter feels quite smooth. The colour is yellowish-brown with black 
flames. 

Dimensions: 

Height 185 mm., diam. 154 mm., thickness of the ware in the neck of the vessel 6 mm. 

PLATE IV: 2. 

Clay vessel from Angyo, Shinano prov. (?), Hondo. Scale V# (4012; 1). 

The vessel is of yayoi ware. In section it seems to be completely circular, but there are no 
traces of turning. On the other hand, vertical traces of a modellingstick or suchlike implement 
are visible. On the edge of the neck of the vessel and on the uppermost part of the body there 
is an ornamental band consisting of scored lines, about Vs mm. broad, forming a fine network 
with rhombic meshes. Just at the narrowest part between body and neck there have been 23 
small rivet-head-shaped clay bosses attached, though two of them have disappeared. The ware 
is dense, but not particularly hard. The apparently quite rough tempering material causes 
innumerable small ridges on the surface of the vessel, which nevertheless feels quite smooth. 
The colour of the ware is yellow, but a thin coat of yellowish-red colour has been laid on the 
unornamented parts. 

Dimensions: 

Height 245 mm., diam. 200 mm., thickness of the ware 6 mm. 

PLATE IV: 3, 4. 

Two clay vessels from a ”rock-cut tomb at Yavato, near Kyoto”, Hondo. Scale ^/s 
(4000:28, 10). 

These vessels are typical examples of the sepulchral pottery, iwaibeshiki, which is a uniform 
grey, very hard and rough owing to the different sizes of grain in the tempering-sand. The 
surface of the vessels shows very clearly the marks of the turning process. 

The vessel depicted in fig. 3 is ornamented with three circumambient bands of vertical lines, 
one round the body of the vessel, one round the neck and one round the mouth. In the middle 
of the first band there is a hole made prior to the vessel’s being burned, 14 mm. in diam., (not 
visible in fig. 3). In many vessels of this kind there is a similar hole in the same place. 

The vessel shown in fig. 4 has as its sole decoration a few circumambient lines, and round the 
equatorial line of the body a band of oblique comb-marks. The characteristic notches in the foot 
of the vessel were cut while the clay was still wet. The vessel is not quite upright; this was 
probably not deliberately done on the part of the potter, but is due to the fact that the clay was 
not sufficiently hard to be able to retain its shape during the drying process. The grains of the 
tempering-sand on the surface of the vessel have been embossed through weathering. Except in 
a few places the vessel has become discoloured by the application of a secondary layer of clay. 

Dimensions: 

No. 3. Height 175 mm., diam. of the mouth 150 mm., thickness of the ware at the neck 5 mm. 

No. 4. Height 295 mm., diam. 150 mm., thickness of the ware at the neck 6 mm., at the 
foot 9 mm. 
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PLATE V: 1. 


Slone club (raiko) found at Kami Nojirimura, Iwashiro prov., Hondo. Scale V* (4009: 10). 

The club is of basalt, somewhat w^ealhered on the surface. The implement has been more 
carefully shaped than appear generally to be the case with antiquities of this kind. Its ends are 
not sharp-edged but blunt. There are practically no data in European literature regarding the 
places where similar objects have been found, but they may be said with a high degree of pro- 
bability to be traceable to the Ainu culture. 

Dimensions: 

Length 168 mm., thickness 35 mm. 


PLATE V:2. 

Chisel from the district of Kumamoto, Higo prov., Kyushu. Scale V* (4005:4). 

This chisel is two-edged, the edges being pitched at very obtuse angles. The material is dark- 
green porphyry, which has been carefully polished. Chisels of this type are absolutely foreign 
to the Neolithic world of form in Japan, though they are very numerously represented in For- 
mosa. Munro (36) illustrates in fig. 18: 14 an almost identical chisel and states that it was found 
in Formosa. He makes no mention of any analogous finds in Japan, nor have I seen any 
statement on the subject elsewhere. The province of Higo lies in South Kyushu, the district 
in which there is most reason to expect Formosan influence. The chisel in question would 
appear however to be simply an exception to a rule according to which Japan's and 
Formosa’s Slone Ages have very little in common. 

Dimensions: 

Length 72 mm., breadth 20 mm., thickness 13 mm. 

PLATE V: 3. 

Slone sword (sekibo) found at Kami Nojirimura, Iwashiro prov., Hondo. Scale Vt (4009: 5). 

This object is of slate, half grey and half black. Both the shaping and the polishing have 
been very carefully done, but cracks in the slate have now damaged the hilt and the black 
point. The stone sword would seem to belong to the Ainu culture. 

Dimensions: 

Length 363 mm., breadth 40 mm., thickness 13 mm. 

PLATE V: 4. 

Comma-shaped bead (magatama) found in Yamato prov., Hondo. Scale Vs (4007:98). 

This bead is of green jasper, singularly well shaped and polished. The hole has been drilled 
from one side only and is therefore conical in shape. Its diameter is 4 mm. on one side and 2 
mm. on the other. 

Dimensions: 

Length 41 mm., thickness 13 mm. 


PLATE V: 5. 

’’Stone hat” from Muroran, Iburi prov., Hokkaido. Scale Vs (4002:48). 

This object is probably made of liparite; the surface is much weathered. Sherds had already 
been struck off one side of it in ancient times. The shaping has been done with comparative 
care, but in view of the weathering it is impossible to judge how the surface has been treated. 
Like the objects reproduced in figs. 1 and 3 in this same Plate, this object is traceable to the 
Ainu culture. 

Dimensions: 

Height 115 mm., length 132 mm., breadth 65 mm. 
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PLATE VI. 


Three clay vessels from Kunashiri, Kurile Isis. Scale V 2 (11272: 1 — 3). 

These vessels belong to pottery type A, The two smaller ones have the situla- 
form that is characteristic of the A pottery and are undecorated. The larger vessel, 
on the other hand, is ornamented with markings made with a six-toothed comb 
and with small lancet-shaped indentations beneath the mouth as well as in 
conjunction with the comb-markings. Round the vessel there runs, modelled out 
of its wall, a ridge marked with transverse lines, which give the ridge a cord- 
like appearance. The vessel is remarkably well shaped. All these three vessels 
are black with brownish spots. 


Dimensions: 

No. 1 2 3 

Height 205 110 110 mm. 

Diameter 205 85 90 „ 

Thickness of the ware 4 6 7 „ 
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PLATE VII. 


Six clay vessels from Shana, Yeterofu, Kurile Isis. Scale V 2 (11271: 1 — 6.) 

Vessels 1 — 5 represent pottery of type A, No. 1 has the situla-like form, with a 
decoration of applied strips of clay. About 20 mm. below the mouth are two 
repair-holes at two diametrically opposed points, drilled at a distance of 30 mm. 
from one another, and between each pair of holes there is an old crack. The 
vessel is grey with black flames. 

No. 2 has a situla-like form, is greyish-brown in colour and is undecorated. 

No. 3, the rim of which has three ornamental knobs, is in shape somewhat 
reminiscent of such vessels as are illustrated in Plate IX, i. e. of the B type of 
pottery. The black ware is however typical of the A type. It may be that this 
small vessel indicates the existence of some relation between A and B, 

No. 4 is a cup of simple shape made of dark-brown ware without any 
ornamentation. 

No. 5 is a clay vessel of unusually hard ware, reminiscent of the Japanese 
yayoi pottery. The colour is black with reddish-brown shadings. The ornamen- 
tation consists of imposed strips of clay and clay bosses. 

No. 6 is a clay vessel of the B type of pottery. The ware is reddish yellow, the 
ornamentation consisting partly of cord impressions and partly of small triangular 
indentations. The projection just below the mouth on the right of the illustration 
is a handle, while that on the left is a spout. No spout of a similar kind has 
been found amongst the sherds collected at Rubetsu. Compare however Plate X: 3. 
Moreover, the handles in the form of bosses are rare in the material found al 
Rubetsu; in fact, they have been found only on one fragment and a reconstructed 
vessel of type B (Plate X:4). Cf. also Plate XI. 


Dimensions: 



No. 1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

Height 

260 

105 

115 

65 

85 

75 mm. 

Diameter 

215 

80 

95 

65 

85 

»» 

Thickness of the ware 

10 

6 

6 

6 

4 

4 .. 
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PLATE VIIL 


Three fragments of vessels from Rubetsu, Yeterofu, Kurile Isis. Scale '/i 
(11270). 

No. 1: Fragments of the A type of pottery. The vessel was clearly of the situla 
form, the diameter of the mouth being about 250 mm. The colour is black with 
red flames. On the rim is a small triangular boss, and further down on the wall 
of the vessel there are two solid triangular bosses adjacent to one another. These 
bosses cannot have had any practical purpose. The ornamentation consists of 
applied strips of clay, pressed into the wall of the vessel at regular intervals. Two 
repair holes can be seen at either end of the fragment. The thickness of the 
ware is 10 mm. 

No. 2: Fragments of the B type of pottery. The vessel must have been about 
250 mm. in diameter. Its mouth is shaped into four low lobes. The rim of the 
vessel is ornamented with a separately applied band of clay on which regular 
impressions have been made, thus forming an indentation. The surface of the 
vessel has been worn by sand, so that the tempering-sand grains are clearly 
visible. The vessel is of a brownish-grey colour. The decoration — circular pat- 
terns — is by far the most common in pottery of this type. There are two pairs of 
repair-holes, the one above the other, in the centre of the fragment. The thickness 
of the ware is 7 mm. 

No. 3: Fragments of the C type of pottery. The vessel was 450 mm. in diameter 
and is the largest of the vessels in the Kurile collection. The sole ornamentation 
consists of close vertical cord impressions together forming a kind of mat-work 
of the type, for instance, illustrated by Torii (56) in fig. 51. The colour of the 
vessel is reddish-brown. The ware is 13 mm. thick. 
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PLATE IX. 

Two clay vessels reconstructed from fragments found at Rubetsu, Yeterofu, 
Kurile Isis. Scale Vs (11270). 

These vessels are typical examples of ceramic type B, On No. 2 the decoration 
consists of cord impressions, while some kind of rough brush has been used for 
ornamenting No. 1. The strips of clay on the upper portions of the vessel have 
not been applied but have been shaped out of the actual wall of the vessel. Both 
are of a black and brown colour. There are a couple of repair-holes in No. 1. 


Dimensions: 

No. 1 2 

Height 415 460 mm. 

Diameter 300 375 „ 

Thickness of the ware 10 11 „ 
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PLATE X. 


Four clay vessels found at Rubelsu, Yeterofu, Kurile Isis. Scale V 2 (11270). 

Nos. 1 and 2, of ceramic type A, are situla-like in form. No. 2 is brown and 
black and is ornamented with a row of stamped indentations and four small 
applied bosses. No. 1 is greyish-brown and of very poor quality ware, the 
surface of which has rubbed off. The decoration consists of a few carelessly 
incised lines and four round bosses, which have now for the most part 
disappeared. 

Nos. 3 and 4 are of ceramic type B, the colour brown and black. The decoration 
is of a type that is common in this pottery, but No. 4 is provided with a couple 
of handles in the form of bosses. No. 3 is a very curious and, unfortunately, a 
somewhat defective vessel. It seems however to have had a spout on the damaged 
side. Moreover, on two opposite sides there is a pocket, which apparently has not 
served any practical purpose. 

Dimensions: 

Height 

Greatest width 

Thickness of the ware 


No. 1 2 3 4 

. . . 125 85 100 170 mm. 

. .. no 70 145 190 „ 

8 10 7 6 „ 
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PLATE XL 


Seven fragments of clay vessels from Rubetsu, Yeterofu, Kurile Isis. Scale 
V 2 (11270). 

No. 1: Fragment of type A pottery, with two repair-holes and a roughly incised 
ornamentation. The vessel was of the situla form and was about 170 mm. in dia- 
meter. Thickness of the ware 10 mm. 

No. 2: Fragment of a vessel of type A pottery. The sherd gives evidence of 
a rich ornamentation with strips of clay and shows an unusually varied profile. 
The form of the vessel was probably that of a situla, although the mouth must 
have been more than usually compressed. The rim is moulded into small lobes. 
The colour is black. Thickness of the ware 6 mm. 

No. 3: Fragment of a type A clay vessel, the decoration consisting partly of 
elliptical indentations and partly of a strip of clay, apparently intended to imitate 
a string, the single end of which hangs loose. The fragment has been worn by 
sand, and that process has destroyed the sharpness of some of the detail. Thick- 
ness of the ware 9 mm. 

Nos. 4 and 5: Fragments of the bases of two type A clay vessels, showing the 
method of procedure employed in their construction (see Chapter II). No, 4 shows 
a crack between the base and the first strip of clay, also a relatively uniform 
horisontal cracked surface between the first and the second strips. It is seen 
from the right-hand edge of the figure how the strips of clay overlap one 
another. No. 5 shows how the base of a vessel has broken away from the old 
sherd between this and the first strip of clay. 

Nos. 6 and 7: Fragments of type C pottery. They are in all probability part of 
the same vessel. The exterior is ornamented with textile impressions, while with 
the aid of short cord impressions the concave base of the vessel has been decorated 
with three concentric circles and 6 pairs of radial spokes. The fragment of the 
mouth of the vessel has a large boss on it, towards which the rim is elevated. 
Three rows of indentations run parallel to the rim, the two lower rows running 
along raised bands. The colour of the fragments is black and reddish-brown. The 
thickness of the ware is 10 mm. 
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PLATE XII. 

Stone objects found at Shana, Yeterofu, Kurile Isis. Scale Vi (11271). 

Nos. 1 — 5: Scrapers of various types. 

„ 6 — 7 : Chisels. 

„ 8 — 10: Arrow-heads of somewhat unusual types; 8 and 9 with an unusu- 

ally strong tang, 10 being the only arrow-head in the collections 
that is serrated. 

Nos. 11 — 17: Arrow-heads, type C (willow-leaf-shaped). 

„ 18 — 23: „ „ „ A (stemmed). 

„ 24—29: „ „ „ B (triangular). 
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PLATE XIII. 

Stone objects found at Shana, Yeterofu, Kurile Isis. Scale V 2 (11271). 
Nos. 1 — 4: Knives of various types. 

„ 5 — 8: Spear-heads of various types. 

No. 9: Drill. 

Nos. 10 — 13: Axes. 

No. 14: Sinker made of lava. 
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PLATE XIV. 


Stone objects found at Rubetsu, Yeterofu, Kurile Isis. Scale Vi (11270). 

Nos. 1 — 5: Arrow-heads of type B (triangular). 

No. 6: Stone with a depression, probably used when making fire by 

drilling. 

„ 7: Ornamental pendant. 

„ 8: Knife made of chert. 

Nos. 9 — 13: Arrow-heads of type A (stemmed). 
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PLATE XV. 


Fragments of clay vessels from Listvenitchnaja Bay, Kamtchatka. Scale Vs 
(4035). 

Nos. 1 and 2 are of type I with ears on the inside. No. 1 is reconstructed, but 
the fragments are not sufficiently large to enable us to determine the number of 
ears. The distance between the two preserved ears can however be stated with 
certainty to have been close on one-quarter of the entire circumference of the 
vessel. Both in ware and form the vessel is of the simplest kind. The ware, 
which is black above and brown below, scales off very easily. The tempering 
material is coarse sand, which gives the vessel a very rough surface. The vessel 
has been irregularly round in shape, the width being between 300 and 350 mm. 
The vessel to which the fragments in fig. 2 belong was of about the same width. 
Above each ear the rim of the vessel is raised to form a small lobe. The thickness 
of the ware is about 10 mm. These fragments were found outside one of the 
dwelling-pits investigated by Bergman. 

No. 3: Fragment of a vessel of type III. A decoration consisting of impressed 
holes runs round the rim, which rises in the left-hand corner of the figure to 
form a lobe similar to those seen in figs. 1 and 2, but now largely broken off. 
It is just possible that remains of an ear are traceable on the inside of the vessel 
just below this lobe, so that it is only the simple decoration that distinguishes this 
vessel from Nos. 1 and 2. The colour is: black outside, brown inside. The ware 
is 8 mm. thick. The fragment was found by Bergman in one of the dwelling-pits 
he investigated. 
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PLATE XVI. 


Stone objects from Kamtchatka. Scale V 2 (4035, 4036) . 

No. 1: Knife made of slate (place where it was found unknown). 

„ 2: Knife made of obsidian from Savoiko (type A). 

„ 3: Scraper from Tarja. 

Nos. 4 — 6: Axes from Tarja (types C, A and B). 

No. 7: Lamp from Tarja (type A). 
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PLATE XVII. 

Stone and bone objects from Kamtchatka. Scale Vi (4035). 

Nos. 1 — 2: Obsidian sculptures, No. 1 from Tarja, No. 2 from Bluff. 

No. 3: Knife, probably from the environs of Petropavlovsk (type B). 

„ 4: Knife from Tarja (type C). 

Nos. 5 — 6: Arrow-heads from Tarja (type B). 

No. 7: Harpoon-head made of bone, from Tarja. 

Nos. 8 — 9: Objects made of sandstone, from Tarja. 
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N0TE5 5UR QUELQUES OBJET5 N^OLITHIQUES 
trouv£5 a FORMOSE 

PAR 

MARGIT BYLIN 


Leurs Altesses Royales le Prince H6ritier et la Princesse H6ritiere de Suede ont 
bien voulu offrir au Mus6e des Antiquit6s d’Extreme-Orient, et a titre de don, trois 
collections d’antiquit6s provenant de Formose. L’une d’elles fait partie d’qjie- 
grande collection donn^e en 1926 k Leurs Altesses Royales par le Prince Hikoichi 
Moloyama. Les deux autres collections Leur ont 6galement 6t6 remises en 1926, 
au cours d’un voyage en Extreme-Orient, par le Docteur Atsushi Miyahara, 
mMecin japonais. Tons les objets qui en font partie ont d^couverts et exhumes 
par M. Miyahara. 

La coUection du Prince Motoyama a 6t^ r^unie k Taihoku, mais la prove- 
nance exacte des objets est inconnue. Elle ne compte d’ailleurs que cinq pieces, 
loules en roches diverses: 3 baches et 2 ciseaux. Une des baches est de dimensions 
remarquables (longueur 70,4 centimfetres, largeur maxima 11 centimfetres). Les 
deux autres sont plus petites (longueur 17,5 centimetres, respectivement 13,5 
centimetres, largeur maxima 7,8 centimetres, respectivement 5,5 centimetres). 
La grande hache et une des petites sont plus ou moins bien polies. Le polissage 
esl particulierement soigne au niveau des tranchants. La troisieme hache porte 
des traces de percussion. Vraisemblablement elle est res tee inachevee. 

Les ciseaux sont relativement petits, k coupe rectangulaire et k simple biseau. 
Les petits c6tes et les faces sont k angle droit. La face posterieure est pourvue 
d’une rainure destinee k faciliter Temmanchement (PL I: 6). C’est un des traits 
qui caracterisent les ciseaux propres a Formose. 

Une des collections du Docteur Miyahara comporte les objets qu’il a exhumes 
en 1920-') Ceux-ci proviendraient de ’’Kaizuka, Enzan, dans la cite de Taihoku”. 
A en juger par une photographie conservee dans les archives du Musee des 
Antiquites d’Extreme-Orient, les objets semblent avoir ete decouverts au cours de 
Iravaux de terrassement, executes pour les fondations d’une maison ou 
pour quelque travail analogue. A une profondeur d’environ deux metres un 
grand nombre d’assez grandes dalles ont ete mises k jour. II est pourtant difficile 
de dire quelle a pu etre leur destination. II n’existe aucun rapport ou note con- 

Selon une note ^crite en japonais, conservee dans les archives du Mus^e des Antiquites 
dTxtreme-Orient, les trouvailles en question ont ete publiees par le Docteur Miyahara in The 
Journal of the Anthropological Society of Tokyo, mais il n’existe aucune indication relative k 
l annee de Timpression de son article. Je n’ai pu consulter ce memoire qui n’existe pas, k ma 
connaissance, en Suede. 
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cernant les fouilles. Signalons pourtant qu’un grand bloc en pierre, reproduite 
sur une autre photographie, conserv6e dans les archives du Mus6e, est d4nomm£, 
k tort ou k raison, ”la meule”. 

Cette collection, d^nomm^ ici M I (cf. le tableau synoptique), comporte 49 
objets divers. 

En 1925 le Docteur Miyahara a d6couvert les 77 pieces qui constituent Tautre 
collection (Mil), k laquelle nous venons de faire allusion. Ces objets provien- 
nent, selon une indication 6crite, de Mizusokoryo, Azumase, province de Taichu 
(dans la partie occidentale de Tile). 

Ces deux collections qui peuvent fitre 6tudi6es ensemble ici, comportent des 
objets de mdme nature, notamment des baches et des ciseaux. 

Tous ces instrument sont plus ou moins bien polls. Les objets de petite taille 
t^moignent d’un polissage tr^s soign4. Les baches de grande taille, entieres 
ou en fragments, sont k simple biseau ou k doubles biseaux. II en existe six 
exemplaires dont cinq ex^cut^s avec peu de soin. Au point de vue archtologique 
ils sont de peu de valeur. Nous en reproduisons un ici PI. I: 7. La sixifeme hache, 
par contre, est d’un certain fini d’ex6cution. C’est une de ces haches dite k sole 
plate, carr6e (angl. shouldered celt) et qui caract^rise I’^poque nfclithique de 
rindochine. (PL 1:3.)^) Citons ensuite une hache de petite taille, k biseaux, en 
schiste noire et k coupe presque quadrangulaire; une autre petite hache k biseaux 
est effil6e (PI. I: 2). 

Les ciseaux constituent un groupe trfes homogfene, bien que leur grandeur varie 
l^g^rement. La plupart d’entre eux sont faits en schiste grise ou noire. Sept 
petits ciseaux sont en agate, en jade ou en roches analogues. Leurs formes 
varient. Les grands ciseaux ont les faces plates rectangulaires, PI. I: 5, les petits 
ont les faces plates plus ou moins carries, PL II: 9 — 11. Les petits c6t6s en sont 
polls et nettement d^limit^s. Le talon est en g^n^ral aussi poll, mais le polissage 
y est ex6cut6 d’une fa^on moins soigneuse que celui des autres parties des 
ciseaux. Tous sont k simple biseau et la plupart d’entre eux sont pourvus, 
k la partie post^rieure, d’une rainure ou d’un 6videment destines k faciliter I’em- 
manchement. 

Les couteaux (PL II: 1) sont rares. Ils ne sont repr&ent^s que par trois 
exemplaires fragmentaires, tous appartenant k la collection M II. Ils sont polis, 
en schiste et performs prfes du dos. 

II existe quelques pointes de lance en schiste grise ou noire. La forme en est 
lancfelte, les surfaces en sont en g^n^ral soigneusement polies (PL II: 4). Dix 
pieces sont pourvues d’un ou de plusieurs trous d’attache, en g^n^ral places pr6s 
d’un des rebords, PL II: 3, ou pr^s de la pointe, PL II: 2. Un exemplaire est pourvu 

Le Mus^e des Antiquit^s d’Extrdme-Orient possdde une hache en bronze (N:0 4083) datant 
de r^poque des Chou et provenant de Tancienne collection Peter Bahr (Shanghai). La forme 
de celle-ci, PI. I: 4, ressemble beaucoup k celle de la hache reproduite ici PI. I: 3; la hache en 
bronze n’est pourtant pas pourvue d’une soie mais d’une douille. 
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de trois trous, places Tun au dessous de Tautre, au milieu de la pointe. A la base 
nous voyons une barbelure, PL II: 1. Les exemplaires performs ont encore pu 
elre utilises en guise de harpons. 

Signalons, en passant, trois fragments de petites pointes de flfeche, PL II: 13, 
en schiste et appartenant k la collection M II. 

II existe aussi dans cette liidme collection 31 objets en schiste et d’usage in- 
connu. La forme de ceux-ci varie 16gferement, mais ce sont, la plupart du temps, 
des objets effil6s et a coupe circulaire. Chaque extr6mit6 est pourvue d’une 
rainure d’attache formant en g^n^ral un cercle ferm6, PL II: 8. Un des exemplaires 
porte settlement d’un c6t6 cette rainure, PL II: 5. A en juger par la forme 
de ces objets, je serais plutdt port6e k croire qu’ils ont 6t6 utilises comme 
poids de filet, mais d’autre part il faut admettre qu’ils sont si lagers que I’expli- 
cation peut etre sujette k caution. Alternativement on peut aussi penser qu’ils ont 
port^s comme amulettes ou comme pendeloques. De toute fa^on, une hache en 
miniature, PL II: 12 (cf. le tableau synoptique, objets divers) a vraisemblablement 
utilis6e comme pendeloque (MI). 

II y a aussi quelques restes insignifiants d’un certain nombre d’anneaux en terre 
cuite (Mil), dont I’usage exact est incertain. La coupe en est rectangulaire ou 
circulaire. Celle du plus grand d’entre eux a un centimetre de diam^tre, mais la 
plupart des anneaux sont plus minces. Ils sont trop petits pour avoir utilises 
comme bracelets par des adultes, si toutefois ils n’ont pas 6t6 mis sur le bras 
d^ja pendant I’enfance. 

Un fragment de bracelet(?), PL II: 7, est en roche n^phritique. 

Citons, pour terminer cette Enumeration, ime fusaiole biconique en terre glaise 
non cuite mais simplement sEchEe au soleil. La surface en est trEs effritEe (on y 
voit le sable dEgraissant) et on a lieu de s’Etonner que cet objet ait pu parvenir 
jusqu’E nos temps. 


Tableau synoptique. 


Ck)llection 

Provenance 

Hacbee 

Ciseaux 

Couteaux 

Pointes de 
lance 

o 

'O 

.Sc 

o 

Pendeloques 

a Qj 

Hi:*? S 

e 

o 

■1 

a> 

O 

Somme 

Motoyama 

Taihokn .. .. 

3 

2 

H 

H 

B 

B 

B 


5 

Miyahara I » M T 

Kaizuka .. .. 

6 

36 


■1 




3 

49 

Miyahara II » M n 

Mizusokoryo 

2 

9 

3 

mm 

B 

31 

17 

4 

77 

Somme 

11 

47 

3 

11 

4 

31 

17 

7 

131 


Parmi les instruments qui caractErisent le mieux la civilisation k laquelle appar- 
tiennent les objets que nous venons d’EnumErer, il faut signaler en premier lieu 
la hache dite a soie plate ou au tenon d’emmanchement, qui est trEs frEquente en 
Ex trEme- Orient. 
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Plusieurs savants ont d6montr6, notamment M. Heine-Geldern, que I’aire 
graphique de ce type de hache et celui des langues austro-asiatiques concordent. 

Selon M. Heine-Geldern^) ce sont les peuplades mongoloides des Mon Khmers qui 
ont introduit en ExtrSme-Orient les langues austro-asiatiques et y ont aussi apporte 
la hache a sole plate. Celle-ci se rencontre presque partout sur le continent 
de rExtrfeme-Orient. Dans I’Ouest elle se trouve jusque dans les regions des 
Miuidas (Indes centrales), au Sud jusque dans I’isthme de Kra (Malacca), mais 
semble faire d^faut dans la partie m^ridionale de la presqu’ile Malaise. Elle est 
repr&entie au Yunnan, ^) mais elle y est peu fr6quente et n’y revgt pas sa forme la 
plus typique. 

C’est aussi le cas de quelques haches de cette dernifere forme, trouv6es au 
Japon.*) A ma connaissance, on n’y en a trouv6 que deux. Elies proviennent de 
la region habits par les Ainos et ont 4t4 exhiun^s dans deux localit^s qui se 
trouvent k une grande distance Tune de I’autre. Ces types ne d^rivent pourtant 
peut-etre pas directement de la hache k sole plate, dite austro-asiatique. 11 faudra 
peut-etre les rapprocher des houes dites en forme de violon,^) qui caract^risent la 
civilisation des Afnos. 

II existe k Formose un type de ciseaux k doubles tranchants et k biseau simple. 
Munro (Op. cit., p. 92, fig. 18: 4) en reproduit un parmi neuf autres objets pro- 
venant de Tile. Ces instruments doivent fitre rapproch^s de ciseaux analogues 
trouv6s au Japon. Nous reproduisons ici, PI. X: 4, un outil semblable en porphyre, 
trouv6 k Higo (Kiou-Siou). 

Les ciseaux examines pr6c6demment (PL 11:9 — 11) peu vent Stre compares a 
de menues haches en pierre qui caract^risent la civlisation n^olithique de I’lndo- 
n4sie orientale et qu’a distingu^e, le premier, M. Heine-Geldern.®) 

Des instruments de formes analogues sont 4galement repr6sent6s dans la 
seconde civilisation Bacsonienne (Indochine).®) S’appuyant sur ces similitudes 
M. Menghin^) compare la civilisation ntolithique de I’lndon^sie orientale et la 
civilisation Bacsonienne et celle de Gurva-Kerbau (Indochine), auxquelles il faudra 
aussi, par consequent, rattacher I’etage du neolithique de Formose que nous 
etudions ici. 


') M. Heine-Geldern cite, dans les Mitteil. d. Anthrop. Ges. in Wien, t. VII (1927), p. 47 (Die 
Steinzeit Sudostasiens), les publications les plus importantes qui traitent du n^olithique de 
rExlrdme-Orienl. Cf. aussi H. Mansuy, Contribution a Vitude de la prihistoire de VIndochine in 
Mimoires du service giologique de VIndochine. R. Vemeau, Les ricentes dicouvertes prihisto^ 
riques en Indochine in VAnthropologie, t. XXXV (1925), p. 47 (aper^u succinl). 

*) Nobuhiro Matsumoto, Le japonais et les langues austro-asiatiques, Paris (1928), p. 33. 
*) Munro, Prehistoric Japan, Yokohama (1911), p. 122; Matsumoto, Op. cit., p. 33; Heine- 
Geldern in Illustrierte Volkerkunde, t. II, p. 760. 

*) Cf. Munro, Op. cit., p. 121. 

*) Op. cit. Cf. aussi la carte reproduite in Mitteilungen, p. [52]. 

•) Mansuy, Contribution, t. IV, PI. XI, fig. 3a — 5. 

’) Weltgeschichte der Steinzeit, Wien (1931), p. 82 sqs. 
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En Chine nous trouvons un type de hache analogue qui y a donn4 naissance 
au celt en m4tal, dit pen/) 

Munro cite (Op. cit., p. 92, fig. 18: 5 — 8) quatre haches trouv^es au Japon qui, 
5i en juger par les reproductions, appartiennent k cette mfime famille. 

II existe aussi des similitudes entre les pointes de lance trouv6es k Formose et 
quelques pifeces exhum^es en Indochine et en Chine. Ainsi p. ex. H. Mansuy 
reproduit*) trois pifeces de ce type provenant de Binh-ca (Tonkin). Des lames de 
poignard de cette forme ont 6t6 trouv6es 6galement k Chi Chia P’ing (Kansu), 2 
exemplaires, et k Yang Shao Tsun (Honan) .®) 

Les couteaux en pierre montrent peut-Stre que Formose a jou6 un certain role 
dans rhistoire des relations qui ont du exister a I’^poque nfelithiques entre I’Asie 
continentale et le Japon. Signalons pourtant que les couteaux de ce type, trouv6s 
au Japon, ont exhumes exclusivement dans le Nord du pays.^) 

En Chine cet outil doit Stre consid6r6 comme un des produits industriels 
les plus caract6ristiques et qui appartiennent k toutes les 6poques pr^historiques. 
Ils s’y transforment ult^rieurement en couteaux de m6tal.®) 

L’^tage du ntolithique de Formose que nous Studious ici pr6sente certaines 
similitudes avec la civilisation pr^historique de la Chine et avec celle de Somrong- 
Sen (Indochine). 

Parmi les produits industriels qui caract^risent le mieux la civilisation de 
Somrong-Sen, citons en premier lieu la hache k soie plate qui est repr^sent^e, 
comme nous venons de le dire, p. 106, par un exemplaire dans les mat^riaux de 
Formose que nous pr^sentons ici. Ce type d’instrument peut servir de point 
fixe pour la chronologie. M. Heine-Geldern®) attire I’attention sur le fait que 
I’invasion des Mon Khmers dans la valine du Gauge offre un point de depart pour 
la chronologie absolue du nfolithique austro-asiatique. II dit k ce sujet: 

’’Selbstverstandlich muss die Einwanderung der Mon-Khmer in Vorderindien 
vor der Eroberung des Gangeslandes durch die Arier stattgefunden haben, da sie 
ja gerade durch diese wieder auseinander gesprengt worden sind. Nun fallt 
das einstige austroasiatische Gebiet in Vorderindien gerade mit dem Gebiet 
der aus Westen gekommenen nord- und centralindischen Kupferkultur zusam- 
men und wir werden jedenfalls mit einiger Berechtigung annehmen diirfen, dass 
die Einwanderung der Mon-Khmer mit ihrer neolitischen Kultiu* vor dieser 
indischen Kupferzeit stattgefunden hat. Wenn wir nun letztere unwarscheinlich 
spat om 1200 Oder sogar om 1000 herum ansetzen so miissen wir fiir die Mon- 
Khmer-Einwanderung in Vorderindien als spatesten Zeitpunkt etwa die Mitte 
des zweiten Jahrtausends v. Chr. annehmen.” 

*) J. G. Andersson, An Early Chinese Culture, p. 7. 

*) Bulletin du service giologique de Vlndochine, vol. VII, PI. IV, fig. 4 — 6. 

•) J. G. Andersson, An Early Chinese Culture, PI. VI: 8 — 11. Menghin, Op. ci7., PL XXXllI: 7 — 10. 

*) Munro, Op. cit., p. 126. 

*) J. G. Andersson, Op. cit., p. 6 sqs. 

•) Mifteiiungen, p. [53]. 
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Par consequent nous avons lieu de penser que la diffusion hors de I’lndochine 
de la civilisation de Somrong-Sen a dfl se produire grosso modo environ vers 
Tan 2000, au plus tard vers Tan 1500 avant Jesus-Christ. Si cette hypoth^se est 
admissible, nous devons assigner la meme date k la hache k soie plate, trouv^e a 
Formose et du moins en partie k la civilisation n^olitbique de Tile. 

Cette civilisation a-t>elle introduite dans Tile dfes cette epoque par des Mon 
Khmers ou bien y a-t-elle ete introduite seulement par voie d’^change? La 
question reste ouverte. Signalons n^anmoins que des annales^) dont la redaction 
remonte k T^poque de la dynastie des Suei (581 — 618) donnent les renseignements 
suivants au sujet de la population de cette 6poque. ’’Leurs yeux profonds, leur 
nez haut, les faisaient ressembler aux barbares d’Asie centrale, hou/' Peut-etre 
faut-il comprendre ce passage comme faisant allusion aux Mon Khmers qui 
ont 6t6 d^log^s, environ vers Tan 500 apr^s J^sus-Christ, par des strangers, 
venus des Phillipines. Get 6v^nement est consign^ dans des documents Merits 
chinois*). Le r6cit en a 6t6 transmis aussi oralement chez les habitants de 
Formose jusqu’aux temps modemes. 

Matsumoto, Op. cit,, p. 33. 

*) Heine-Geldern in Vdlkerkunde, p. 760. 

(Traduit par Olov Janse.) 
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PLANCHE L 


Grandeur V 2 - 

Tous les objets appartiennent au Mus6e des Antiquit4s d’Extreme-Orient, 
Stockholm. 

1. Hache polie, k biseaux. Taihoku. N:o 4007: 89. 

2. Ciseau poll, k biseaux. Kaizuka, Taihoku. N:o 10769: 37. 

3. Hache polie a soie plate. Kaizuka, Taihoku. N:o 10769: 1. 

4. Hache en bronze de la dynastie des Chou. Acquise chez feu Peter Bahr, Shang- 
hai. N:o 4083. 

5. Ciseau k biseau. La face post^rieure est pourvue d’une rainure d’attache. 
Kaizuka, Taihoku. N:o 10769: 6. 

6. Ciseau k biseau, pourvu d’une rainure d’attache. Taihoku. N:o 4007: 85. 

7. Hache k biseau. Kaizuka, Taihoku. N:o 10769: 49. 

8. Hache polie, k biseaux. Taihoku. N:o 4007: 87. 
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PLANCHE II. 


Grandeur r^elle. 

Tous les objets appartienncnt au Mus^e des Anliquil^s d’Exlreme-Orient, 
Stockholm. 

1. Pointe de lance ou harpon pourvu d’une barbelure. Kaizuka, Taihoku. N:o 
10769: 43. 

2. Harpon ou pointe de lance. Kaizuka, Taihoku. N:o 10769: 42. 

3. Harpon ou pointe de lance. Mizusokoryo, Azumase, province de Taichu. 
N:o 10770: 50. 

4. Pointe de lance. Mizusokoryo, Azumase, province de Taichu. N:o 10770: 15. 

5. Objel k destination incertaine (poids de filet?). Une des extr^mit^s est pour- 
vue d’une rainure d’altache. Mizusokoryo, Azumase, province de Taichu. 
N:o 10770: 33. 

6. Fragment d’un couteau en pierre. Mizusokoryo, Azumase, province de 

Taichu. N:o 10770: 48. 

7. Fragment d’anneau en roche n^phritique. Mizusokoryo, Azumase, province 
de Taichu. N:o 10770: 45. 

8. Objet a destination incertaine (poids de filet? ). Chaque extr^mit^ est pourvue 
d’une rainure d’attache. N:o 10770: 19. 

9. Ciseau a biseau. Kaizuka, Taihoku. N:o 10769:41. 

10. Ciseau a biseau. Kaizuka, Taihoku. N:o 10769:34. 

11. Ciseau a biseau. Kaizuka, Taihoku. N:o 10769: 25. 

12. Hache en miniature pourvue d’une rainure d’attache. Kaizuka, Taihoku. 
N:o 10769: 35. 
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LES PLAQUES DE L^EMPEREUR DU CIEL 

PAR 

PAUL PELLIOT 


Parmi les nombreuses plaques en bronze de style animalier des nomades qui 
garnissent les armoires des Ostasiatiska Samlingarna, un petit groupe tranche par 
une apparence plus plate et d’oii la notion de volume est comme absente; on a 
rimpression d’un art animalier k deux dimensions au lieu de trois. Une de ces 
plaques (K. 10747 [fig. 2]) relive des themes traditionnels: lutte d’un quadrupede 
et d’un oiseau; mais trois autres offrent une particularity de sujet que je voudrais 
signaler ici bri^vement. 

Deux de ces trois plaques forment une paire (K. 11038, 3 et 4 [fig. 3]), le sujet 
de Tune ytant, comme d’ordinaire, inverse sur I’autre; la troisi^me plaque (K. 
11004, 26 [fig. 1]) a du aussi appartenir k une paire; le sujet en est le meme, 
mais est traitd avec des differences de technique assez marquees. 

Les deux plaques formant paire, avant d’entrer dans les collections de Stock- 
holm, avaient appartenu k un antiquaire parisien, et elles ont Hi reproduites 
dans Strzygowski, Asiens bildende Kunsty p. 77, mais notre confrere de Vienne 
n’a pas vu ou n’a pas dit que Tune d’elles portait des caracteres chinois; la 
publication du compte rendu ou je mentionne cette plaque et auquel je fais 
allusion dans le Toung Pao de 1931, 456, s’est trouvy ajourn^e jusqu’au Toung Pao 
de 1932. 

Ces deux plaques formant paire repr^sentent une sorte de dragon marchant 
dont le haut s’^panouit respectivement en dix et neuf tetes plac^es Tune derridre 
I’autre et mont^es sur dix et neuf cous. Chacune des plaques comporte im 
cartouche aux caracteres en relief, mais celui de la plaque k dix tetes est seul 
lisible: il porte tr^s clairement ^ T’ien-houang, ’’I’Empereur du Ciel”. La 
troisieme plaque montre un animal trfes semblable, mais qui a douze tetes; cette 
plaque est simplement d^coupee et grav^e au trait; le cartouche comporte des 
lineaments graves qui semblent etre plutot une imitation de caracteres chinois 
que des caracteres proprement dits. 

La notion des Empereurs du Ciel, de la Terre el de I’Homme, tous trois k tetes 
multiples, nous est connue par les texles. Dans son poeme Ling-kouang-tien fou, 
Wang Yen-cheou, decrivant vers 130 — 140 de notre ere un palais princier du 
Chantong construit au milieu du II® siede avant Jesus-Christ, y mentionne la 
representation des ’’neuf tetes de I’Empereur de I’Homme” ( X ^ A 
houang kieou-Peou), et c’est bien en vain que vers 200 de notre ere, un glossateur 
rationaliste a voulu interpreter ce theme mylhologique par ”neuf generiations 
d’Empereurs de I’Homme”.^) Le Che-yi ki de j_ Wang Kia des Tsin 

‘) Cf. k ce sujet roung Pao, 1931, 455—456. 
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rappelle qu’autrefois il y eut I’Empereur de rHomme qui avait iin corps de 
serpent et neuf tetes (ch. 1, § 1: ^ A Jl ^ )» et il est question des 

treize tfites de I’Empereur du Ciel et des onze tMes de I’Empereur de la Terre 
dans le S £ iL San-wou li-ki de ^ Siu Tcheng, lequel date du milieu 
du III® si^cle de notre ere.^) 

Mais si nos plaques s’apparentent par suite h une conception bien attests, le 
nombre des tStes qui, sur nos exemplaires, est respectivement de neuf, dix et douze, 
ne cadre pas avec la donnie littiraire qui pr6te, en particulier, treize tStes a 
TEmpereur du Ciel. J’incline cependant a penser que c’est lui qui apparatt dans 
tons les cas, et que Tirr^gularit^ du nombre des tStes tient seulement k une 
tradition plus ou moins flottante, ou encore k la difficult^ qu’^prouvaient les 
bronziers k placer treize cous et treize t^tes sur le corps de I’Empereur quadrupfede. 
La representation d’une sorte de dragon k quatre pattes au lieu du serpent du 
Che-yi ki peut aussi s’expliquer par des hesitations entre les diverses especes de 
serpents et de dragons. 

De toute cette mythologie chinoise ancienne, nous savons encore peu de chose: 
le confucianisme I’a supprimee ou rationalisee. Mais nous voyons de plus en plus 
qu’elle etait encore vivante dans Tame populaire non seulement sous les Han, mais 
meme au temps des Six Dynasties. C’est vers cette 4poque-la que j’inclinerais a 
situer les plaques de Stockholm, au III® si^le de notre ^re par exemple. Elies 
repr^senteraient une adaptation k un theme chinois de motifs de I’art ani- 
malier des nomades. Cette adaptation a pu d’ailleurs, par un choc en 
retour, etre accept4e k son tour par des nomades k peine fix6s sur le sol chinois, 
et il n’est pas exclu que la plaque grav^e au cartouche en apparence fantaisiste 
soit une imitation de plaque chinoise due a des gens qui ne savaient pas le chinois. 

Ce motif du dragon a tetes nombreuses, disposes comme sur nos plaques, a 
d’ailleurs surv6cu assez longtemps. Dans une grotte de Touen-houang peinte dans 
la premiere rnoiti^ du VI® si^cle, deux caissons du plafond nous le montrent. 
De I’un de ces caissons, je ne puis plus parler que d’aprfes une photographie 
rapport^e par M. d’Oldenburg et que j’ai vue nagu^re k Leningrad; j’ai malheu- 
reusement omis de noter le nombre des t§tes. Sur I’autre caisson, reproduit par la 
planche CCLXVIII de mes Grottes de Touen-houang, le monstre a quatorze t§tes 
humaines, dispos^es c6te a c6te comme sur nos plaques. Bien que les inter- 
m^diaires nous &happent et que la valeur de ce monstre polyc^phale sur une 
peinture bouddhique nous reste obscure, I’analogie est ^vidente et le rapproche- 
ment s’impose. 

>) Cf. roung Pao, 1931, 466—467. 
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5HI KING RESEARCHES 


BY 

BERNHARD KARLGREN 


Shi king, the Book of Odes, has been one of the principal objects of Chinese 
researches for two thousand years. One of the two oldest literary documents 
existing in the Far East, and moreover raised above every suspicion of being spuri- 
ous, quoted by all leading men, from Confucius down to contemporary leaders, 
embodying much of the most valuable ancient lore of China, and a charming ex- 
ponent of archaic Chinese literary taste, the Shi king has been extensively studied 
and commented upon by all the foremost scholars in China, from Han times down 
to the days of the Republic. 

Shi king, however, cannot be said to be entirely disclosed to our understanding 
unless the archaic pronunciation of the characters is revealed, and the rimes of 
the poems are established in their real phonetic values. On the other hand, 
the study of the Shi king language from this point of view is one of the most 
important tasks incumbent on us, for if Sinitic linguistics are to make any head- 
way at all, we cannot stop at the detailed reconstruction of ^Ancient Chinese* 
(Ts’ie ylin, 6th c. A. D.) — a task already solved — but we have to proceed 
to a reconstruction of Archaic Chinese, the language of the Chou era. And here 
the rimes in the archaic poetry, and notably the Shi king, are, together with the 
compound characters Aie sheng, the principal material. 

The rime system of the Shi king has been diligently studied by some of China’s 
foremost scholars. The researches of Ku Yen-wu (f 1681), good for their time, 
became antiquated through the epoch-making studies of Tuan Yii-ts’ai (t 1816), 
especially in his Liu shu yin kiin piao (Huang Ts’ing king kie k. 666 — 660; the 
rime indications in Legge’s Shi edition are based on this); his follower K’ung 
Kuang-sen (Shi sheng lei, Huang Ts’ing king kie sii pien k. 194 — ^206), though 
building essentially on Tuan, has worked out the system further. Thanks to 
Tuan we know almost exactly which are the real rime words in all the stanzas 
of the Shi, and, consequently, in which rime categories the words are to be distri- 
buted. But the final step, the fixing of the real sound values of these 
rimes, remains to be definitely done. 

Attempts in this direction have not been lacking. Some light has been thrown 
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on certain fundamental points of archaic Chinese phonetics already in my Analytic 
Dictionary of Chinese (1926), where I established the existence of a series of final 
consonants, which have been dropped before the time of the Ts’ie yiin, a result 
that was of paramount importance for the elucidation of the Shi king rimes. 
Walter Simon, in his »Zur Rekonstruktion der altchinesischen Endkonsonanten » 
(1928, 1929), followed up this idea of mine on an extensive scale. Various Shi 
king problems were again discussed in my long article ^Problems in Archaic Chi- 
nese! (J. R. A. S. 1928) and in my »Tibetan and Chinese! (T’oung Pao 1931). 
Quite recently two Chinese scholars have entered the field with similar attempts 
to elucidate the Shi king phonetics: Lin Yii-t’ang in the Bulletin of the National 
Research Institute of History and Philology vol. II, part 2, and Li Fang-kuei ibid- 
vol. Ill, part 1. The latter even gives an extensive scheme of sound reconstruc- 
tions for a considerable part of the Shi king rime categories. 

In the present work I shall revert, once more, to the much-discussed question 
of the existence or absence of final gutturals in certain large categories of words 
and of the vocalism in these groups, and I shall base myself principally on the 
Shi king. In another article published simultaneously, !The i)oetical parts in 
Lao-tsi! (in GOteborgs HOgskolas Arsskrift), I extend my researches to various 
other sources from Chou, Ts’in and Han times. As a result of my investigation 
here I propose a reconstructional scheme for the archaic readings of a major part 
of the Chinese vocabulary. I leave out of the discussion only the words ending in 
Ts’ie yiin -m, -n, -p, the archaic values of which are on the whole quite clear, 
and certain words ending in Ts’ie yiin -i, the earlier phonetic garb of which is 
extremely doubtful and deserves a detailed examination; to these words I hope to 
revert on another occasion. 

As a basis for oiu* discussion I give on p. 160 below some tables showing 
the Shi rimes to be examined. The figures refer to the pages in Legge’s edition. 
The Mao Shi version is followed throughout, but deviating readings in the Lu, 
Han and Ts’i versions are always indicated in parenthesis when they influence 
the rime — a precaution which Tuan Yii-ts’ai has unfortunately never taken. 
Rimes that recur in one stanza absolutely identical with those in an earlier one I 
leave out entirely. 

For each table I give two columns of reconstructed readings. The one to the 
left is the Ts’ie yiin language (6th c. A. D.); this is the language which forms 
the point of departure in our discussion. The one to the right is the Shi king 
language, such as I propose to reconstruct it in the present paper. This right- 
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hand column, therefore, should be disregarded entirely in the course of our 
discussion; it represents the final results of oiu* inquiry. 

In the tables I mark no forms with asterisks, but in the text of the article, 
for practical reasons, I indicate Ts’ie yiin readings by italics without 
asterisks and Shi king readings by italics with asterisks. Thus 
^ tsi, ^iaidg means that the word (Pekinese »tsi») was pronoimced tai in the 
6th c. A. D. (Ts’ie yiin) and tsidg in the Shi king language. 

♦ 


PRELIMINARY REMARKS ON THE FINAL CONSONANTS. 

In my Analytic Dictionary I concluded final consonants in cases like p’a' 
(phonetic 6’oA;), lid% (phon. n Udt), I proposed there the simple 
rule that the consonants lost before the time of Ts’ie yiin were all medice (p^dg^ 
Had etc.), whereas those that were preserved (»ju sheng*) were -k, -t (b'vk, lidt). 
In my ^Problems in Archaic Chineses (1928) I modified my reconstruction to the 
effect that the former category also had -i, but that the falling inflexion (k’ii 
sheng melody) obtained in these words already in Archaic Chinese: p'ak\ 

^ lidt\ and that it was this falling tone which caused the said final consonants 
to drop before Ts’ie yiin, whereas the recto iono 0 b'vk~ and n liar pre- 
served their -i, -t. Li Fang-kuei has rejected this reconstruction, without, how- 
ever, giving any reasons for so doing, and keeps to my earlier theory. I shall 
therefore repeat here my arguments for it with the addition of some new material. 

A. Kia-tsie like ^ for or ||^ for are more comprehensible if we 
reconstruct thus: ^ *g'dt' for ^ ♦gr’dr, ||| *tsxk'^) for ||y *t8dk'y than if we 
assume *g'dd for *g'dt, *tszg for *t8dk. This is not a conclusive proof, since 
characters are sometimes used »kia tsie» for phonetically somewhat diverging 
syllables, but together with the following proofs it is none the less suggestive. 

B. Double readings of one and the same character (variation in the word stem) 
become much more reasonable if we accept a final -k with falling tone: 

^ d^dk and d’W < ♦-*' 

^ p'luk and p’igw' < *-k' 

^ 8dk and sdt < *-k' 

There are many cases like these, see p. 138 below. 

*) The vocalism of the syllable will be discussed presently. 
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C. The decisive proof, however, is this. In the »hie sheng» characters of the 
type ^ 1 ^ (0 ) we find, in 95 cases out of 100, that the member which 
lacks final consonant in Ts’ie yiin has the falling tone: ^ pV: Q b’vk. There 
are exceptions to this rule: ^ kdu: but they are few. We know, how- 

ever, from rimes in Shi king and other archaic works, that a great many words 
in »p’ing sheng» and »shang sheng» also had final consonants (cf. below), e. g. 
^ ld% riming with $ kidk, ^ tsi riming with ^ tdk (see table III below). 
Now, if both these Idiy ts%, and the j>k’u sheng» word p’a', had -gr (or if they 
all had -A;), there is no reason whatsoever why only those in the falling tone (k*u 
sheng) should regularly go together with »ju sheng^ words in the phonetic com- 
pounds (type and those in »p’ing cheng» and »shang sheng » only in a few 
exceptional cases (type ^). The necessary conclusion is that the former: ^ ld%, 
^ tsi' had a final consonant (-gf; Ixg, tsxg) different from the -k of the »ju sheng » 
words, and therefore were only rarely mixed up with the latter by the creators 
of »hie sheng » characters; but that words like p’a', ^ Udi\ phonetic com- 
pounds of a type that is extremely common, accorded better than the former 
with the »ju sheng » words and therefore had -Jfc, just like the latter ( Q b^vk): 
*p^ak\ When we have scores of cases like pV (phon. Q 6’oA:), Ml pHu' 
(phon. puk)y we must reconstruct *p*ak'' (here a short-vowelled *p'vk\ see 
further below) and *p'iuk' and not *p’agr, ^p^iug, for if we accepted the 
latter, we could never explain why the great group of types ^ practically 
never go together with »ju sheng » words (Ts’ie yiin -k) in the »hie sheng » 
characters, which they ought to do just as well as m: etc. if the latter 
were really *p’ag^, *p^iug and not *p'vk\ *p^iuk\ We therefore arrive at the fol- 
lowing scheme: 


Chou: 

Suei: 

Chou: 

Suei: 

0 b'vkr 

b’vk 

P'ok' 

p’a' 


Mi- 


Idi' 


In other words: 

*-k remains -i in words with the even inflexion, but falls (or is vocalized) in 
words with the falling inflexion; 

♦-gr falls (or is vocalized) in words with both inflexions. 

The obvious consequence is that if we have a word which has )>k’u sheng » (fall- 
ing tone) in Ts’ie yiin and which rimes with -k in the Shi, e. g. tdu' : m, 

we are at a loss whether to reconstruct -k' or -g', since both should give tau' 
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before the time of Ts’ie yiin. Our decisions from case to case (according as the 
»ju sheng# connections of the word are frequent or not) can only be approximately 
safe. Only Sinitic comparisons will give us the exact answer in future. 

♦ 


THE TSTE Yt)N FINALS -di, -i, -ian OF TABLES III AND IV AND THEIR 

ARCHAIC VALUES. 

Among Western sinologues Walter Simon was the first to propose an Arch, 
final guttural in the words of these tables. He was imdoubtedly right. I took 
up (J. R. A. S. 1928 p. 802) his idea (with a considerable modification: -Jfc and -gr, 
according to special rules, as against Simon’s -y) and supported it with the Shi 
king rimes reproduced in table III below, where both ~di, -i and -lau frequently 
rime with -aJfc, -taJfc, -iuk. These cases in the Shi are by no means isolated. Every- 
where in the Archaic hterature we find examples of this kind, even as late as the 
beginoing of our era (in the Yi lin of Wang Mang’s time; see the last section 
of the present article). A few examples will suffice to show this: 

I ^ ^ 4 ^4 ^ 5 1 6 7 ^ 8 ^ 

^ f 4 • 10 A ^4 II ^ if 1* f IS ^ |SL 14 If <4 is ef is f 

^ ” ft e. •» *• ^ ^ M A a ^ <6 ^ ft ** 

M fia ss e jt a f ^ ST ^ <4 -c f 

1. ngji: tak: piuk Shu king, Hung fan; 2. piuk: Yi king hexagr. »tsm»; 

3. dz'nk: Idi: zi ibid., hexagr. »k’un»; 4. t9k: kai ibid., section »Siang», »chen»; 

6. tai: k'ak ibid., hexagr. »ta yu»; 6. diok: zi Tso chuan, Siang 31; 7. si: 

tdidk Ta Tai b, Ai kung wen wu i; 8. Idi: d'’isk: isk: tsk Mencius, T’eng Wen 
kung (Legge p. 128); 9. tsisk: ji^u Ch’u ts’i, T’ien wen; 10. kai: tsk ibid. Si 

wang ji; 11. /igw; zi: tsdi: tdk Lao-tsi 10; 12. dz'i: tak ibid. 63; 13. p'iuk: 

tsdi Cbuang-tsi, TO cb’ung fu p’ien; 14. tsk ibid., Ta tsung shi p’ien; 16. 

zi: g'idk ibid.; 16. maw; t’ak: siak ibid.; 17. tak: i ibid., Ying ti wang p’ien; 
18. t9k: ji^ ibid., P’ien mu p’ien; 19. si: tdfak: d''i: b'jvn ibid., TsO yang p’ien; 
20. mak: g’iak ibid.; 21. kai: tak Sim-tsi, Kiu ti p’ien; 22. k'ji: U: Idi: tak 

Siin-tsi, K’iian bile p’ien; 23. dz'nk: t”i ibid., Jung ju p’ien; 24. d’i: tMak ibid.; 
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25. i: t£i: t^dk ibid., Kiin tao p’ien; 26. kji: shk: dzH: d!'i ibid., T’ien lun p’ien; 
27. ji^u: iak: d'i ibid., Cheng Inn p’ien; 28. dziak: xudi ibid., Li lun p’ien; 29. 
tii: tak: zi: dz\: b'jwi ibid., Ch’eng siang p’ien; 30. Idi: dfi: g'iak: k'ji: mau 
ibid., Fu p’ien; 31. b'iuk: b'jwi: i: mudi: xji ibid.; 32. zjak: xudi: zi Lii shi 
ch’un ts’iu, Huei kuo p’ien; 33. tsi: b'iuk: taiak Han Fei-tsi, Ai ch’en p’ien; 
34. b'jwi: tsiak: kwak ibid.; 35. p'iuk: tsdi ibid., Ta t’i p’ien; 36. b'jtvi: ywak: 
iiak: niak: si: nzi ibid., Wai ch’u yu shang p’ien; 37. pHuk: tsdi: si: b'jwi Huai- 
nan-tsi, Yiian tao p’ien; 38. XP- d!'i ibid., Shu chen p’ien; 39. zi: iak 

ibid., Lan ming p’ien; 40. tak: b'iuk: Uiak: d*di ibid.; 41. XP' Ts’ien Han 
shu, Kuang ling wang chuan. 

The list could easily be continued. There are moreover about 40 examples 
below (p. 173) drawn from the Yi lin (first years of our era). 

In these rimes of Shi king and other Archaic texts we find that, whereas various 
-t words frequently rime with -ak, -ink, the -di is represented mainly by the words 
||^ and and this might make us suspicious against the idea of a final 
guttural in all the numerous ~di words in table IV. But it should be observed 
that both for -di and for -i the »hie sheng » characters and characters with double 
readings give ample support for the final guttural: 

* XMM • ^ 4. 4 g » IfH. ’ $ 1'# ^ * ta a • 

“(io ^ 1 li. ^ ^ I. 

“ o 

1. ydi: yak: k'ak; 2. pudi: peak; 3. d'di: iak: Vak\ 4. sdi, sak; 5. d*di, d'ak; 
6. mvjdi: x^k; 7. zi: d'di: d'ak: tang; 8. kudi: kwak; 9. ngji: ngdi: ngiang; 10. 
nzi: ndi: niak; 11. ndi: nziang; 12. ndi, nang; 13. i: iak; 14. zi: iiak; 15. 'i: 
•iak; 16. XP- 17. Iji: Viak; 18. tS'i: t^ak; 19. d'H: d!'iak. 

There can consequently be no doubt whatever about the existence of an 
Archaic final guttural in all the ~di, -i discussed here. 

Lin Yii-t’ang, in his article mentioned above, has tried a totally different way 
of interpreting these finals. He supposes that -i derives from an Arch, -ft, and 
di from an Arch, -aft (development like that of eu in German: aft > oi, and then 
delabialized: oi > di), which might explain the Shi rimes in (*-iaU; table 
IV). But his theory falls to the ground because it fails to explain, first, the Shi 
rimes with »ju sheng » (table III) and the other archaic rimes adduced on p. 121 
above; and, secondly, the »hie sheng » characters and double readings just men- 
tioned: double forms like 4. *5aft and sak, and »hie sheng » like 9. *ngil: *ngail: 
*ngiang could never do. 
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So much for the existence of an Arch, final guttural. We have now to define 
its nature, and also to study the vocahsm of the syllables in question. I have 
done so already in my ^Tibetan and Chineses (T. P. 1931 p. 63 ff.), but I should 
like to revert to the question more in detail. 

In the article quoted I established (partly building on A. Dragunov, T. P. 1928) 
an Arch, phonetic system in which there was a regular parallelism between long- 
vowelled word-groups with an vocalism and short- vowelled word-groups with 
an 9 and an o vocahsm. Let us study this system in the words ending in -m and -n: 

Archaic values (Shi, hie sheng): long short 

1st division of the Sung rime tables •H* kdm ^ kdn k9m kdn 

lid » » » » > » ^ kam ^ kan ^ kvm ktm 

This Archaic system has given, in Ancient Chinese (Ts’ie yiin): 

long short 

1st division •H* kdm kdn JS kdm kdn 

Ild » ^ kam ^ kan ^ kqm ^ kqn 

Whereas the long Archaic vowels (d grave, a aigu) have been left intact, the short 
vowels have been considerably changed. Before -m (but not before -n) a has be- 
come a short d (d), and the short vm, rm have become qm, qn (with short a aigu). 

This theory of mine, established for palaeographic and other reasons, we can 
now test on the Shi rimes of table XVI. We see immediately that it explains 
the rimes there beautifully, as soon as we subsistute there our Arch, -am for the 
Anc. ‘dm. It is a highly interesting fact that Li Fang-kuei, in his above-mentioned 
paper, has drawn exactly the same conclusions (as far as *am > -dm is concerned; 
not in regard to the *»m) as I had done in the T’oung Pao. His article appeared 
only a few months after mine, and he has evidently arrived at the same result 
quite independently. 

We have seen that our law *kdm > kdm, *kdp > kdp fully explains various 
phenomena in the »hie sheng » characters and in the Shi rimes and therefore can 
be regarded as definitely established. Now, in the Ts’ie yiin finals and m 
I have already established (Phonologie Chinoise p. 633) an undeniable difference 
of quantity, as clearly revealed by Sino-Korean (the former spelled -3t, the 
latter -ai in the old Korean spelling system). The former was short, thus -di, 
the latter was long, thus -di. And, since we thus have definite proofs that the 
d in the former category did not belong to the group of Arch, finals with long 
principal vowel (Arch, d, a) but to the group with short principal vowel (Arch. 
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a, o), we have every reason to expect that our d here, just as in Ts’ie yiin -dm, 
-dp, derives from an Arch. a. A table of all the possible Arch, syllables with 
guttural finals after a can then easily be given: 


Archaic (Shi, 

hie sheng): 

Ancient (Ts’ 

ie yiin): 

t^ts3ng 


j^^tsa‘n^ 


liy tS9k' 

^d'iak' 

KjI tsak 

i d:’iak 

^ tsak' 

itd'iak' 



tsag 


tsdi 

tsi 


From this table we learn one more fact of considerable interest. Since a is 
preserved before the gutturals -ng and -k, we cannot suppose that it was changed 
into d before the guttural -g. A law *tsdg > is out of the question. We under- 
stand that first ||^ *tsdk' and fft *ts9g have become tsai, through vocalization 
of the final guttural, and then tsai has gone on to tsdi, just as *kam > kdm. 
That is the reason why the transition a } d has taken place only in the words 
in which the final *-k' and *-g have turned into Ts’ie yiin -i. Words with pre- 
served -ng, -k (types ^ tsang, ||y tsak) have their a intact. 

These reconstructional laws were indicated briefly in my ^Tibetan and Chinese », 
and already there I pointed out that they were valuable for explaining the Shi 
rimes in table III. Here, again, Li Fang-kuei has arrived, only a few months 
after me and independently of my results, at exactly the same conclusions as 
regards the categories Idi < *lag and ^ tsi i Hsiag; he has adopted my 
earlier (J. R. A. S. 1928) expressed view of their final -g (as against Lin Yii- 
t’ang) and correctly drawn the parallel *am > dm = *ag > di; he has equally 
established the same evolution *tsiag > tsig > tsi, that I had done. It is grati- 
fying to find that two students of these extremely complicated reconstructional 
questions arrive at exactly the same results independently of each other. Only 
in regard to the contrast in final: ^ *tsak^: 5(5 *1^9 has Li not fully realized the 
necessity of making a distinction (see p. 120 above).^) 

The truth of our vowel theory: *a > d in the words here discussed is confirmed 
by the nine sheng» characters on p. 122 above (some of which were already 
adduced by Li). Their Arch, values will be: 

Li has also pointed out that the curious use of ^ nang for n£i in certain Archaic docu- 
ments (see Wang Yin-chl, King i su wen 5) becomes intelligible if we introduce the Arch, value m 
*nidg. This is a correct and vcduable observation. We might add that 75r n&i and tia nzi, 
very akin in their grammatical functions, are probably cognate words: *nagf m ^niag* 
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^ M • i-sf ^ ^ » ti3 IS • 

^ M “ t ii- “ ^ ^ E 

“ o 

1. g"9k' : k'dk~; 2. ptok\' pak"; 3. d'dk\- didk‘ : Vdk‘ ; 4. sdk" ; 5. d’aJfc', 

d’aF; 6. muBg: x^k' ; 7. dz'idg: d'dg: d'dk~: tdng; 8. kmk\- kmk' ; 9. ngidg: 
ngdg: ngidng; 10. nidg: 7V9g: nnk' ; 11. nag: niang; 12. nagr, nang; 13. giak^: 
giak"; 14. dziaU : i'iak"; 15. 'iak^ : ^iak’ ; 16. xi^g* Xi^k' ; 17. Hag: Viak" ; 18. 
t'^iak': t'iak'; 19. d'iak': d'iak'. 

There is, however, another and absolutely conclusive Shi king fact, which makes 
our reconstruction {*ak\ *ag > di; *iak\ *iag > i) certain. It is necessary to take 
it up, for it helps us to understand the nature of the enigmatic ^ 

with which these *ak\ *ag, iak\ {ag constantly rime ((see table IV). The ex- 
amination of this phenomenon necessitates a long digression. 

If the reader will consult our tables I, II and VIII, IX below, he will find 
that there are two categories of iungy ink which never mix: 

» ^ tii « ^ @ » flU* tSL O 

10 f 11 U f 1* /k 14 ^ 16 16 n ^ 18 A » ^ O 

A. 1. kiung, 2. yiung, 3. miungy mung, 4. jiuk, 6. ’{uky 6. piuky 7, 8. 
b*iuky 9. miuk; 

B. 10, 11. kiungy 12. (iungy 13. nmungy 14. p^iungy 16. kinky 16. '{uky 
17. iiiuky 18. liuky 19. b^iuky 20. p'iuk. 

These two groups cannot have had an identical archaic final, since they never 
rime. Either 1^ , JJi were not kiungy biuk but something else, and ^ were 
kiungy biuk. Or i^, JJi were kiungy biuky and ^ were not kiungy biuk 
but something else. 

Li Fang-kuei has tried the former solution, explaining as Arch. *kinaugy 
since it rimes with -97iy, -iarvg (table I) and JJi as *biuaky since it rimes with 
-aky ‘iak (table II). But this is not allowable. There are already »ho k’ou» 
words corresponding to - 97 iflr, -iangy -aky -iaky and these »ho k’ou» words have by no 
means lost their a; many of them occur as rime words in tables I and II: 

%V\ “ \t o 

1. ktvangy 2. ytvangy 3. ktoak, 5. yiuaky 6. bwaky 7. itvaky 8. xi'^ky 

9. p^iuraky 10. bitvak. 
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The double readings of the word m- p'ividk and b'iuk are clearly distin- 
guished in the Kuang yiin. There is, indeed, no possibility of assuming ^ 
*kiwdng > kiung, *Viw9k > 'piuk. It would not help us much to assume 
two kinds of »ho k’ou» with the same principal vowel: ^ *p'iv}dk but 
*b'iu9k, for this would be far too artificial and unlikely. There is regularby only 
one kind of »ho k’ou» with every final in the Ts’ie ylin.^) Our conclusion cannot 
be but one. ^ was simply kiung and ^ simply b'iuk, just as in Ts’ie yiin. 
If kiung: tsdng: '{dng rimed (table I), it was because ung and dng were felt to 
be acoustically sufficiently similar to allow of a rime. 

We have necessarily to conclude, then, that the other iung, -{uk group etc., 
B above) had not {ung; ~iuk in Arch. Chinese. And that is really what we should 
expect, if we examine tables VIII and IX. The very fact that such phonetically 
different finals as -ung: -iuxmg: -dng (d an open o like Engl, law) rime might 
seem suspicious; but this is not very conclusive. There is another far more 
significant fact. It is not the rime -uong, -iwong: -dng that is the common one, 
and -ung, -iung: -dng that is rare — which would be the natural thing if Shi 
king had the same values in these groups as Ts’ie yiin. On the contrary, the 
former is very rare, whereas -ung, -iung: dng is a quite frequent rime in the 
Shi. The interpretation of this can either be that ^ ydng was not Arch. 
*g'dng but a closer-vowelled final; o r that ^ kung, ^ kiung were not Arch* 
*kung, *kiung but had finals with a more open vowel, i. e. some kind of o. The 
latter alternative becomes probable already by the fact just studied: the con- 
trast to ^ (*kiung). And it is easily proved by a reference to the dialect 
differences already in the Ts’ie yiin era, as revealed by the ^foreign dialects f. 
Let us draw up a table: 



Go-on 

Kan-on 

Korean 

Ts’ie yiin 


ku 

kou 

kong 

kung 

n 

ru 

rou 

nong 

lung 


su 

80U 

song 

sung 


bu 

pou 

pong 

b'ung 

# 

koku 

koku 

kok 

kuk 

jUk 

roku 

roku 

nok 

luk 


With one exception, according to my reconstructional scheme of the Ts'ie 3rnn language; but this 
reconstruction of jiu^: jjwhfl (in order to explain two different rimes) in my Phonologic 

is certainly one of the weakest points of my reconstructional system. It is improbable and needs 
to be reconsidered. 
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m 

doku 

toku 

tok 

d^uk 


moku 

boku 

mok 

muk 

if 

ku 

kiu 

kung 

kiung 


riu 

riu 

riung 

liung 

e 

fu 

pou 

p'ung 

p'iung 

m 

koku 

kiku 

kuk 

kiuk 


soku 

siuku 

U^uk 

Uiuk 


roku 

riku 

riuk 

liuk 


soku 

siuku 

suk 

siuk 

m 

poku 

puku 

pok 

p'iuk 


moku 

boku 

mok 

miuk 


For reasons expounded in my Phonologie Chinoise p. 686 ff. and passim y there 
can be no doubt whatever that words like were Ts’ie yiin kiungy Uungy 

rime Kan-on kiuy Korean kungy Wenchou dialect i&iung) as opposed to 

^ kivxmgy Uwongy rime ^ Kan-on kiyoUy Korean kongy Wenchou 

Uiid). And as all the words etc. of our table above are incorporated, 

by the Ts’ie yiin, in the same rime {^), it is certain that they were pronounced 
kungy lung etc. in the Ts’ie yiin language (Ch’ang-an). But, as I have pointed 
out in my Phonologie (p. 668, p. 894 etc.), there must have been, even in Suei 
time, a great difference between various dialects in regard to these word groups, 
and we arrive at different systems due to a contrast p’ing sheng: ju sheng 
(hung: kuk) and to a contrast in initials {bang: pung). If we call the Ts’ie 
yiin dialect A, the dialect that is the basis of Kan-on and Korean B, and the 
one that is the basis of Go-on C, we obtain: 

Dial. A. ^ kung ^ b'ung ^ kuk yfc tnuk ^ kiung U p'iung ^ kiuk § miuk; 

Dial. B. kong b'ong kok mok kiung p'iong{?) kiuk miok{?); 

Dial. C. kung b^ung kok mok kiung p^iung kiok miok. 

When we find that even in the 6th and 7th centuries there were considerable 
dialects that had o in greater or smaller categories of the Ts’ie yiin rimes 
both with and without medial i; when we know that the words of these categories 
in Shi king rime freely with -uongy iwongy and even with -dng; when, moreover, 
we know that they had a different final than the -iungy -iuk of tables I, II below; 
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then we can safely conclude that they had some kind of o in Archaic Chinese, 
and we have to establish the following scheme: 

Open o: k’ai k’ou *g'dng; ho k’ou ^ Huong, ^ ^kiwong; 

Narrow o (6): *kong, ^ *kiong. 

The former preserved their vocalism down to Ts’ie yiin time. The latter, by a 
gradual narrowing of the labialization, became kung, ^ kiung in certain 
dialects (a. o. the Ts’ie yiin dialect). This evolution kong > bang is quite natural 
and has many parallels. Anc. Swedish ko, sol, skog are now pronoimced ku, sul, 
skiLg (though still written in the ancient fashion). That Arch. *kong, ^ 
*kiong, Hiong rimed with *g^dng etc. even more freely, in the Shi, than 
did types Huong, m *kiwong, is due to the greater similarity in syllable 
type between *kong: *g'dng (both k’ai k’ou) than between Huong: *g'dng. 

Having solved the riddle of tables VIII and IX, we now revert to the words 
that started our discussion: tables I — TV. We can now safely maintain the 
values ^ *kiung, *b'iuk, since we have proved ^ and ^ to have been 
Arch. *kiong, H'iok. 

We have in table II a triad of finals; -dk: -idk: -ink which constantly inter- 
change in the Shi rimes, but which have practically no connection with other 
groups in -k (Ts’ie yiin -dk, -dk, -iak, -uk, -iuk, -uok, ivx)k, -idk, ~iek). 

But there is one category with which they do interchange, a large group, the 
final guttural of which is clear beyond question (table III), the words of types 
Idi, ^ tsi, ^ The three finals of these types not only rime with 

one another: tsi: Idi; tsi: jidu; Idi: ji^ (table IV), but we frequently find rimes of 
the type tsi: tdk; Idi: tdk: b'iuk (table III), which shows us, beyond the x)ossibility 
of a doubt, that -di: -i; -i^u are closely allied to -dk: -idk: -iuk and stand to 
each other exactly as -dk: -idk: -iuk stand to each other; there is a parallelism. 

Idi has obviously had neither medial i nor »ho k’ou » and therefore corresponds 
to -dk, ^ tsi has evidently had i as the first element of the final and therefore 
corresponds to -idk; the third, is the only one that embodies a u and 
therefore corresponds to -iuk. Hence we obtain the following parallel: 

^ *tdk w *ki9k §1 *giuk 
5|5 *1^9 ^ Hsidg ^ *gitig 

I wish to emphasize that by this investigation we have arrived at exactly the 
same archaic value for Hdg and ^ Hsidg as we obtained on p. 124 above, 
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but now by a totally different method and with entirely new arguments. I there- 
fore consider the values *ldg, *t8idg to be definitely established. 

One great advantage of our last investigation is, moreover, that the archaic 
value of the much-discussed category is revealed. Simon had 

assumed that the Shi final was -idy, and that the -u in 4^ was a result of the 
vocalization of the final guttural. For comparative Sinitic reasons ki^ = 
Tibetan d-gu) I objected to this (T. P. 1931) and maintained that u was the 
original principal vowel in this category. The parallelism ^ *giuk: *giug (as 

riming with types ^ Hdk, *l9g and *kidk, ^ *tsidg) supports this. 

That type ^ Anc. Arch. *giug, Anc. Arch. *piug is a direct 
correspondence to the »ju sheng» Q Anc. jiuk, Arch. *giuk, Anc. Arch. 
b'iuk is confirmed by a highly interesting fact. In the »ju shengi> rime group 
(table II), the words in 4uk all have guttural, labial or laryngal initials. There 
are none with dental or palatal initials. Now the -i^ in tables III and IV, which 
I maintain are the -gr correspondences to the 4uk of table II, have exactly the 
same peculiarity: they have only guttural, laryngal or labial initials: 

W < 9; ^ rigisu, pjou etc.^) Whatever may be the reason for this 
(some phenomenon in Proto-Chinese, which we can reach only by Sinitic com- 
parisons), the perfect parallelism between ^ *giuk, ^ *b'iuk and 
*piug is placed beyond all doubt by this fact. 

There are, however, several complementary facts in support of the reconstruc- 
tion of the rime *-iug in the latter category (as against Simon’s -i^y). 

In the first place, there are some curious double readings of certain characters, 
which speak strongly in favour of this interpretation: 

51 Kuang yiin jiuk and ji^; 4uk and ji^, ^ pHuk and p4^; 
b'iuk and bH^.^) 

Whereever the final guttural has been lost, a kind of J>Ersatzdehnimg » of the 

In my Analytic Dictionary I supposed that had an Arch, initial z because of the supposed 
»hie shengf Wi The table on p. 130 shows that I was wrong: % must be a »huei i» and 

also had a guttural initial. In my dictionary I furthermore considered tiwi os phonetic 
in This, however, will not do. Shuo wen takes the upper part of to be an abbreviated 

form of the »a pair of birds t, which occurs a. o. as upper part of This is certainly right, and 

our is but a vulgar form of 

*) The reckding for this last word is not given by the Kuang yiin, but it is indicated by Cheng 

Chung (Si-nung), Ist cent. A. D., in his commentary on Chou h (K*ao kung ki, Kii jen). It should 
be observed that the reciding bH^ applies to a rare and special sense of the word, and cannot 
explain the rimes of table III, where the word is always read b'juk^ 
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syllable in the form of a parasitic a has been introduced: b'iiLg > b'i^u. With 
our interpretation, the double readings become quite reasonable: *giuk and *giug; 
*'iuk and *giug; *p'iuk and *p'iug; *b'iuk and b'iiLg. 

There is, however, a still more potent reason why we must conclude that the 
u was original in the syllable. It is demanded by the nhie sheng» characters: 

* it * U.A. » £ T' * ^ 

11 O 

1. kjwi: ki^u; 2. kjvn: ky^a; 3. p'jwi: pi^u; 4. jwi: jim; 5. kjwi: g'i^; 6. 

b'jioi: pi9u; 7. x^di: jidu; 8. Y^di: ji^; 10. p*udi: pi^; 11. 

Vudi: 12. mudi: mim; 13. mudi: 

We can see here that Ts’ie yiin -i^u often goes together with Ts’ie yiin -t, -d», 
but only with such in »ho k’o u », only with types kjtvi, xv4^> never 
with types kji, kdi. If we apply our reconstructed Archaic values^ the reason for 
this becomes clear: 

1. kiwdg: king; 2. kivjdg: kiiLg; 3. p'ivjdg: plug; 4. givjdg: giug; 5. kiuidg: 

g'iug; 6. b'iw9g: piug; 7. gi^gi 8. x't^Q- g'u9g: giug; 10. p’uagr; 

ping; 11. b'u^g: p'ug; 12. mu^g: miug; 13. mu9g: mug. 

The Anc. -i^u words had Arch. *-iug, and this was not as a rule considered 
suitable to serve as phonetic in »k’ai k’ouj> words like $ *kidg, JSl *g'i^y 
*ngidg, it could only serve in words that had a labial vowel, which satisfied the 
demand for phonetic similarity: *giug phonetic in *X'f^g 

There is one more point to be observed in tables III and IV. Whereas the 
great majority of the rime words in these tables are the -dk {-uidk), -{dk and 
-{uk, in the J>ju-sheng» category, and -di{-udi), ~i{-un) and -j^u in the correspond- 
ing mon-ju-sheng» category, yet there are two words with Ts’ie yiin -gw 
without medial i: It stands to reason that these derive from Arch. 

*mug and hence rime with *-dg, *'idg, *iug. To this there is a parallel in the 

corresponding -ng group: the word which has double readings mung dJidimiung, 
The former corresponds to # *mug, the latter to ^ *miug. This ^ mung^ 
then, was an original *mung, in contradistinction to ^ Ts’ie yiin mung^ which 
was Arch, "^rrwng (category of table VIII). 
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THE TSTE YUN FINALS -a, -ia, -wo, -ttoo, -tw OF TABLES XIII— XV AND 

THEIR ARCHAIC VALUES. 

When Simon {op, cit,) proposed an Arch, guttural final in all these cate- 

gories, I showed, in my J. R. A. S. article, that his proofs were not sufficiently 
solid; the existence of such a final guttural was by no means proved. In my 
T’oung Pao article I adduced comparative Sinitic materials against such a guttu- 
ral in a few of the word stems in question. But on the whole I have left the 
question open. While emphasizing the fact that no such guttural (be it -g or 
») has been proved so far, I have kept open the possibility that there has been 
such a final at least in certain word families in these rimes. I shall now take 
up the whole of this question and try to arrive at more positive and definitive 
results. 

That there are a number of words in the said Ts’ie yiin rimes which had guttural 
final in Arch. Chinese cannot be denied. They are clearly indicated by the »hie 
sheng», e. g. pV < (rather p'vk\ ci, below, phonetic Q Vok), 

p^iu < *p'iuk' (phonetic puk), iu' < *giuk' (phonetic 
< *-k' (second reading -dk), Im' < *-k' (phonetic kdk) etc. But these are 
all cases of »falling ju shengD (see p. 120 above) and form a category apart. The 
question is whether the bulk of words in these Ts’ie yiin rimes, words both in p’ing, 
shang and k’u sheng, like ^ ka, "fC ya, ma, iwo, ^ Wiwo, nuOy 
"iC wfwx), kivK), kiUy ts'iu etc. had any final -g in Arch. Chinese. 

Let us start with the -iu which stands in table XV. Was an Arch, king? 
Certainly not, we can easily see that. I will not adduce, as an argument, that 
king would coincide with the *kiug determined above (category of 
tables III, rV); it might be answered that my reconstruction *kiug there may be 
wrong. But there are definite proofs of another kind. We have seen that words 
with indubitable final *-g often rime with words in -k (ju sheng) in the Shi* king. 
^ *t8idg rimes with *t9k (table III); f|^ « *-g) rimes with ^ ^iuk 

(table XII); iMdu « *-g) rimes with ^ iak (table XII). Our tables show a 
considerable number of such cases. Now, if the kiUy ia'iu etc. had had 
a final -g: *kiug, ^ta'iug etc., this would have been revealed by a fair num- 
ber of rimes with ^ju sheng » words, kinky pinky kiwok etc. But that is practicallj^ 
never the case.^) Our table XV shows that our kin etc. go together with certain 

There are only two exceptional rimes of this kind (tables IX, 195 and XII, 407). Moreover, as 
pointed out already in my T’oung Pao article, cases like these are far less suggestive than those 
discussed above, where Idiy tsi rimed with *ju sheng* words (table III). They have, in fact, very 
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words in -gw (to the origin of which we shall revert), which equally little rime 
with »ju sheng» words (only 2 exceptions: tables IX, 528, XV, 374). Hence 
these word categories had no final -g. 

Far more complicated are the categories placed in our table XIII. In my 
J. R. A. S. article I concluded, from the rimes of XIII, that words like ^ 
ka, "p ya etc. were Arch. *kd, *g'd etc.^) Simon, on the contrary, takes them 
to be 'i>g'ayi^^ as riming with ^ %hwyi^ etc., and the final guttural, not 

the vowel, would then have caused the rimes. 

I am convinced that this theory cannot be upheld. This follows in the first 
place from the fact that the Shi never rimes *-dng: *iiong (nor *-dk: *-uok, 
see p. 151 below); it could not very well, then, rime and %~uoy%. But there 
are even stronger objections, and the question has to be more seriously exa- 
mined. We shall have to distinguish between 3 categories of words, when 
examining our tables XIII and XIV: 

a) Type $ ka etc., i. e. all words with Ts’ie yiin -a, -tm, ia in table XIII. 

p) Type kuo etc., i e. words with Ts’ie yiin -wo, -iwo, -iu with no final 
guttural revealed by the script.*) These are all the -wo, -iioo, -iu in tables XIII 
and XIV except those indicated imder y. 

y) Type lud" < *-k' etc., i. e. words with Ts’ie yiin -wo, -jioo, -ia which 
the script (»hie sheng») indicates as having had an Arch, final guttural {-k\ see 
p. 120 above). Those are: 

little evidential value, since the final vowel was a velar -u» It is a well-known fact that u and w* 
and even a close 6, are genet iccdly very much akin to g. Anc. Germ, houwin hets become Icelandic 
h^ggva, Swedish hugga- To Germ, ward- the French substituted guard-- Anc. Swed. moin has be- 
come (motoin » mogen, loe (> Idtve >) loge, troin (> troudn » trogen (Noreen, Altschwed. 
Gramm. 1904 p. 213). Latin uvula {uuvla) is Ital. ugola* At the end of a word a -u sometimes 
obtains a parasitic -g: Swedish blud (spelled hlod) > dial, blu > blvig. Anc. Icelandic 8U > F&r6ic 
8Ugv (as pointed out to me by Professor E. Lid4n). Nothing would be more natural than that an 
Arch. Chinese ku, kju were sometimes (dialectally?) pronoimced with a quality ku^, ku^t a slight 
velar »Nachschlag» which could explain rimes like the two cases just mentioned. No reconstruc- 
tion of an original final guttural can be based on such cases. 

There is another category of Ts’ie yiin ka etc.: fin ka, may say ^6 ts'a which 

*kd, ^ •b'ia). 

None of these finals have any connection, in script or rimes, with »ju sheng» words, see J. R. 
A. S. 1928, p. 783. It is clear beyond doubt that they have never had any final consonant. 
These -a, -d, -ia have no connection with our rimes in tables XIII and XIV. None of the latter, 
therefore, have had Arch. »-a* of any kind. 

*) The case yak »frozen hard» is a huei i solid water) and shows no final con- 
sonant for m or 
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There are some fxmdamental facts that should serve as our point of departure. 

1) Type a m rimes regularly with type p 

2) Type i? jjefi: rimes frequently with type y 

3) Type a ^ does not rime with type y with a single exception (XIV, 
366). 

Simon has not observed the third of these laws but only the first two, and has 
therefore been led astray. His argumentation is this: since type y has had 
Arch, final guttural (as shown by the script), type P which rimes with it, 
must also have had it; and since type P ^ may thus be concluded to have had 
Arch, final guttural, type a ^ which rimes with it, must also have had it. He 
therefore reconstructs — with an Arch, final fricative, an idea which I have 
criticized elsewhere — ^ kay, riming with ^ kuoy, and this buoy riming with 
Ivoy. 

This is obviously impossible; for if ^ were buoy and were luoy, there 
would be no reason whatever why type a should rime frequently with type 
p buoy, but never with type y Ivoy. The fact that a ^ and y 
never meet directly, in the Shi king, but only indirectly, in as far as they both 
rime with P iA, is a highly curious and important phenomenon. We must turn 
the matter round in the following way: 

Type a ^ never, in the Shi, rimes with real »ju shengD words (e. g. -dk, 
~vk, -dk, -vok, -iwok, -iuk, words with -A; preserved up to our time in Southern China). 
It never rimes with type y i. e. words that have had final ~k\ lost before 
the time of the Ts'ie yiin. But we have already seen that words which did 
really end in Arch, final guttural, e. g. >j|5 *hg, ^ *tsidg often rime with 
»ju sheng» words e. g. tdk, b'iuk. We must therefore conclude — since 
Shi king is an extensive work with thousands of rimes, and since other ancient 
poems observe the same rules (see Tuan Yii-ts’ai, op. cit.) — that type a 
had an open syllable and no final consonant, already in Arch. Chinese. If a ^ 
had been kag or kd^, it would have rimed with kdk, kiak or kdk, just as *ldg, 
*tsidg etc. rime with tdk, b^iuk. 

On the other hand the final guttural in type y is certain, as revealed by 
the »hie sheng» characters. The nature of the final was -k Ivo' < *-k\ as 

shown on p. 120 above. 

The really intricate question concerns type P ^ . Did it have a final guttural, 
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like type y with which it often rimes? Or did it have no such final, like 
a with which it also often rimes? 

There are two facts that decide in favour of an open syllable, without guttural 
final: 

1. Type ^ Ilk, though it rimes with type y Itu) < -A;', never rimes with 

real »ju sheng^ words in the Shi (words like *moA:, ^ *ngiu)ok, ^ *d'uoky 

with -k preserved to up our day in the South). If ^ had been kuog, it would 
have rimed with these, just as Hdg rimed with *tBk, 

2. The category jS contains a lot of the most common words in the language, 

and hence in the script: ^ And yet these never (not even 

k’ti sheng words like !) serve as phonetics^) in »hie sheng f 

characters for »ju sheng » words (types *kok, *kuok, *kiwok) which could never 
have been entirely avoided, had they had a final guttural: ik *kuog etc. 

We have therefore perforce to conclude that type jS ^ had no Arch, final 
guttural. Comparative Sinitic materials for words like 3 l confirm this 
(see my T’oung Pao article). The rimes of type /?: y have therefore to be explained 
in the following fashion: 

ik ^ *9K - ^ 

kiiw: etc.*) 

It is an imperfect rime, allowable thanks to the fact that the final -A;, owing 
to the falling tone, was weakened in a particular way, which was not the 
case with the recto tono »ju sheng » words like yfc *rrvok', *ngivx>k~. 1 have 
already proposed this explanation in my J. R. A. S. article, and our investiga- 
tion here emphasizes that it is the only solution possible. 

This theory of a particular kind of -k in »f ailing ju sheng » is not an 
assumption made at random. It can be supported by an interesting fact. 

If we examine our Shi rime tables below, we recognize that words of the type 
y *9^k rime quite often with words having open syllable: ^ km etc. 
But, contrary to every expectation, they do not rime with recto tono »ju sheng » 
words of the type yfc *fnok, 3E. *ngivx)k, ^ *d*mk. 

The cckse y|5j has already been explained as a thuei it on p. 132 above. There is also ^ which 
seems to be phonetic in *|:^ pdk and Viwak> But nothing can be based on this. Shuo wen 
quite reasonably explains as a »huei i t tto spread out »), and then *1^ is con- 
tracted phonetic in just as is contreu:ted phonetic in # (there are many such 

cases). 

*) To the vocalism in these words we shall revert presently; the •Ar’jOjt derives from an original 
k'iop through dissimilation. 
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It would seem natural to conclude, that the Shi king rimes represent a later 
stage than the fhie sheng » characters (which latter prove the existence of the 
final guttural: etc.) and that the final -A; had already had time to drop out 

before the Shi epoch. Then a rime like iA kuo: *glo' {< *glok') would 

be perfectly natural. But such a theory is not admissible. We shall see below 
that the final -A;' was preserved as late as in middle Han time, so it must cer- 
tainly have been there also in Shi time. Moreover, such a theory *gltu)' or ^gld" 
already in Shi time) could never explain why category a ^ *kd frequently 
rimes with cat. P iA kuo but never with cat. y It should rime just as 

frequently with both, if both had final -o (open syllable) in Shi time. This, 
therefore, is out of the question.^) 

The reason for the absence of -ok' rimes is quite different. 

The final -k in etc. was neither lost nor tending to become lost — in the 
sense of a fluctuation *glok oo *glo — in Shi king time, since it continued 
to survive for centuries. We have to imagine the phonetic realities somewhat 
differently. 

If we study the modem dialects, we find that the »ju sheng f -k in words like 
which has been lost since Yuan times in Northern China, still survives in 
Canton: mok. But it is important to observe that there it is always an ^implosive » 
-k, a »half-mute* -k which we might denote here by moj^. We can draw the in- 
ference that, when a -k disappears in Chinese, the process is not this: 

mok > Tfvok CO rrio > rrio 
but this: 

mok > moj^ > mo. 

The middle stage may continue for a long time. That »ju sheng » -k was wm- 
plosivef (at least in some dialects) already in T’ang time, a thousand years ago, 
is made probable by the Sino-Annamite loan words, which have equally wmplo- 
8ive» -k. I now propose the law that the ^falling ju sheng » words (type y j^) had 
already in Chou time — thanks to their falling inflexion — got their final -k made 
implosive (halfmute): *gloj^- In other words: exactly the same evolution as that 
which has taken place in more recent times in words of type TfC in Cantonese {moj^) 
had been undergone, at a much earlier stage, by words of type *glok 
(falling tone). 

Why, then, should this implosive *gloj^ rime with p ^ (table XIV) rather than 
with type ^ *d'vok (table IX)? The reason is simple. An implosive -k, such 

Li Fang-kuei has tried this solution, without, however, observing the said obstacle. 
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as it is spoken in Canton, when ending a sentence or a phrase (i. e. when it is foll- 
owed by a pause), is really but little audible: in a word like moj^ before a pause, it 
is, phonetically analysed, mainly the off-glide from the preceding vowel which 
makes you hear that the tongue takes the k (g) position; the occlusion is solved 
quietly, without appreciable explosion. It is only when the moj^ is followed imme- 
diately (without pause) by another syllable that the final -k becomes clearly 
audible. Now, the Shi king rime words nearly always occur at the end of a line, 
i. e. the vrere regularly followed by a pause, which made 

the implosive k but little audible. It is therefore natural that it rimes rather 
with type ^ kuo than with type ^ *d'tu)k; that rime will do sufficiently 
well acoustically. 

On the other hand, the rime hio: cannot have been felt to be a per- 

fectly exact and good rime. Hence, *glo^ (typ® y) could do as a makeshift rime 
to kuo (type P) but not very well as a rime to the phonetically more distant 
syllable type a ^ *kd, with an open d vowel, and that is the reason why there 
are no rimes of the type a. 7. Rimes a.jS *kd: kuo might do, and jS.y kuo: *glo^ 
might do, but not a:y *kd: *gloj^. 


In my discussion above I have operated with the forms *glot and ^ 
*zioii, and this necessitates a long digression about the archaic vocalism in cate- 
gory y. 

As a point of departure we take the rimes in table X, words with Ts’ie yiin -dng 
(long vowel): iang (long): vng (short). These rimes are very numerous, and I 
have made only a few extracts (for the rest see Tuan Yii-ts’ai, op. cit.). These 
rimes are kept strictly apart from those in table VIII (Ts’ie yiin -ung, -ong, 
-dng); the words of these two tables never meet each other as rimes. Now, if we 
go to the »hie sheng» characters we find exactly the same distinction: words with 
Ts’ie yiin -dvjg, -{ang, -vng are not phonetics in words with Ts’ie yiin ~ung, -ong, 
-dng or vice versa. We can draw the safe conclusion that in Archaic just as well 
as in Ancient Chinese the former group had some kind of a as principal vowel, 
whereas the latter had some kind of o. Indeed, we have every reason to assume 
-dng: -iang: -rmg in table X for the Shi language just as well as for the Ts’ie 
yiin. 

If we now go to the corresponding »ju sheng» words with Ts’ie yiin -k, we find 
that there are two strictly different groups of Ts’ie yiin -dk: 
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1. Type m Idk, which rimes with Ts’ie yiin -iak and with various words 
ending in -du, ^au, -idUy -dk, -uok etc. (see table XII). 

2. Type ^ kdk, which rimes with Ts’ie yiin -idk and -vk (table XI) (and with 
two cases of -m^). 

The most important point to observe is that the first type has rime con- 
nections with words ending in Ts’ie yiin -dk, -uok. From the analogy of categories 
-dug, -iang, -tmg as strictly separated from ~ung, -ong, -dug in the rimes, we can 
conclude that category Ts’ie yiin Idk was not Arch. but something with 
an »o» vocalism. T 3 rpe kdk on the contrary has never anything to do with 
fju sheng» words of the types -dk, -uok. And since this t 3 pe kdk frequently 
rimes with -idk « *-iak) and -vky just as -dng so often rimes with -{ang, -rmgy we 
necessarily conclude that in ^ kdk: ^ zidk: 'pok we have the real 
parallel to -dng: -iang: -vng and that were Arch. *-dk: *-iak: *-vk, 

just as 0 H « were undoubtedly Arch. *-dng: *-iang: *-vng}) 

But then we are faced with some curious phenomena both in the script and 
in the Shi rimes. 

It is perfectly true, as I said just now, that the words of type ^ kdk never 


There is one difficulty. If, as assumed here, ^ Ts’ie yun zidk was an Arch. *dzjak, why has 
which belongs to this category and must have been Arch. *niak, become not Ts’ie 3 run n£jak 
but nzjakf I think it must reasonably be due to the influence of the different initials. 

The character besides, raises quite a problem of its own. I have said that words of types 

kuo, piu do not rime with »ju sheng» words. But we find an exception in 

this character nzjak- In Yi king, hexagr. Suriy we find rime Exactly the same rime 

^ T appears in the ritual song in Ts’ien Hem shu k. 22, p. 10 a. And Sh! king has (p. 542) 
the rime » m- This would seem to break the rule just mentioned. But the secret of these 

rimes is that besides the reckding nzjok *njak) the cheuracter has a reading 'nzia 

*nja) which is attested in the Kuang yun and which explains the numerous Buddhist transcriptions 
in which stcmds for na e. g. = prajna etc. (It is this reading ^nzja that is phonetic 

in ’niia *to excite >, and this word should therefore have no Arch, final guttural such aa I 
proposed in my Analytic Dictionary). It is true that Kuang 3 riUi gives only the senses •dried 
herbs* and fa family name* for this reading 'nzia of but the rimes quoted demand it 

also (alternatively) in the ordinary *kia tsie* sense of the character. Since ik nzitUO had no 
Arch, final guttural (category iA above), it seems very reasonable to suppose that when is 
used, in Arch, literature, as a *kia tsie* for tk. it should be read not as Ts’ie yiin nziak {*niak) 
but nzia (*njd): as a *kia tsie* for tk a *nid is quite plausible. Arch. *niak and *nid 
•like, such as* (the latter a word cognate with are probably two independent words which, 

being synonymous, are brought under the same character. 
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mix with -uk, -ok, -dk in the phonetic series or in the rimes. But they frequently 
mix with -iu>' both in »hie sheng» compounds and in double readings of certain 
characters: 


2 6 7 Cs ^ O 

1. kdk: Itu)'; 2. fdk: tud ; 3. ywdk: yvd ; 4. ti*iak: svd; 5. dz'dk: ddud" ; 
6. ts^dk and ts'vd; 7. ^dk and ‘wo'; 8. mdk and mvd; 9. mdk and mm' ; 10. 
d^dk and d^m'. 

Moreover there are two (three?) such contacts between Ts’ie yiin -dk and -m' 
in the Shi rimes (XI, 262, 313, 343?). 

In all these -m', we conclude, of course, a final -k lost through the falling tone. 
But what about the vocalism? If -dk could not mix with -mk (real fju shengt) 
in the »hie sheng» and rimes, how could it mix with -mk'? Moreover, would it 
be natural to suppose that one and the same word stem had two phases: 
d'dk and d'mk', ^ ^dk and -mk', which differed from each other in two respects, 
both in regard to the vowel and to the tone? Not very likely. We have to con- 
clude that Arch. Chinese had the same vocalism in ^ kdk and Im', in 
d'dk and d'm', in ^ 'dk and ^ -m'. Either kdk etc. had Arch, o, 
or Im' etc. had Arch, d. The former is impossible, for then ^ etc. would 
go together, in rimes and fhie sheng», with words in Ts’ie yiin -uk, -ok, -dk (table 
IX) which they never do. It is therefore Im': d'm' and ^ -m' which 

had Arch, d. Again, then, we have to ask: was this J^, Ts’ie yiin d'm'. Arch. 
d'wdk' or d'dk'? d'lpdk is unlikely for the reason just mentioned: why should the 
stem variation consist both in a vowel difference and in a tone difference? 
The natural solution is to assume a d'dk': 


Arch. Chin. 
d'dk" »to me€isure» 

i 

Ts’ie yiin 
d^dk 


Arch. Chin. 
d'dk' »a measure » 

4. 

Ts’ie yiin 
d^m' 


Indeed, Li Fang-kuei has already suggested an Arch. vocalism in 
d^m', and he is undoubtedly right, though our conceptions of the evolution are 
somewhat different from his (op. cit. p. 12). 

We thus have to conclude that the language which is the basis of the fhie sheng » 
characters had the following values: 
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S 3 tit* 4 7 ^.S K 9 it 10/5. O 

1. *kldk~ : *gldk'; 2. Vdk': tdk' ; 3. g'todk' : g'tvdk\- 4. t'iak~: sdk'; 5. dz'dk~ : 
dz'dk\- 6. and ts^dk' ; 7. and ’(ii:'; 8. mdk" and mdk' ; 9. mdk~ and 

mdk' ; 10. d'dk" and d'dk\ 

So far so good . But if this theory satisfactorily explains the »hie sheng » charac- 
ters it fits in badly with the Shi rimes. For we see from table XIV that words of 
the type Im" < *gldk' often rime, not with words ending in -dk, -idk, -vk, as 
might be expected (there are only two certain cases thereof: the XI, 262, 313 
already mentioned), but with words ending in ~uo, -two. We are here, indeed, 
brought back to our rime category P\y of p. 132 above, and if we accept 

a final -dk"^ for type in Chou time, we seem to be at a loss to explain these 
P'.y rimes. 

And this brings us to yet another problem. There is the common rime word ^ 
ia\ It has idk « *ziak) for phonetic, and it is itself phonetic in ^ idk 
« *ziak). There cannot be the slightest doubt that the »hie sheng » inventors 
pronounced it with an a: *ziak. And yet in Shi it regularly rimes with -240, -iivo 
(table XIV). The case is just the same with dzHa' and ^ sia\ 

In all these cases of types lud and ^ ia\ e. category y above, there 
are two main facts which cannot be gainsaid: 

a) On the one hand they have clearly had -dk\ ^ -iaA;' in the J>hie 
sheng » characters. We can even extend our conclusion here. To the triad 

^ *-dng: *-iang: *-vng and to the triad ^ *-dk: ^-iak: *-vk 
there should correspond, in rfalling ju sheng », some *-dk': *-iak\‘ *-vk\ The 
^~dk^ and *iak" are and where is *-vk'? Evidently we have it in words 
like ^ df’a' < *dz'vk\ p'd < p'vk\ which explains why ^ is phonetic in 
^ ddvk, and why has the phon. Q b'vk. 

b) On the other hand they have evidently had in the Shi 

king, since they regularly rime with --ao, -iioo. 

We have consequently to establish an evolutional scheme, in which the »falling 
ju sheng », with its implosive -i, influences the principal vowel in a special way: 

Even ju sheng: Falling ju sheng: 

Hie sheng kldk” ^ dziak" id 'polc gWi ziaU p^oU 

Shi king kWc dziak" pDk~ gloj^ zioj^ p'oj^ 

Ts’ie yiin kdk zidk pvk luc!" id p'd 

. Does this inply that the Shi language was younger than the »hie sheng » Ian- 
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guage, a further developed form of the latter? I do not think so. The »hie sheng» 
characters are indeed quite rare on the An-yang oracle bones, and the great ma- 
jority of them must have been created in Chou time. They are therefore practi- 
cally contemporaneous with the Shi king. I conclude that parallel with the Shi 
dialect there were considerable dialects which had the m » vocalism in words like 
*gldk\ ^ *ziak\ *p'vk' intact, which is discernible also in some 
isolated Shi rimes (XI, 262, 313). That this was so is proved moreover by the 
later language. We have seen that the Shi rimes demand -io^' in type but 

the original a (-iak') is still living in the Ts’ie yiin language: ^ ia\ We there- 
fore have to imagine the evolution thus: if we call the Shi dialect S, the dialect 
that forms the basis of the »hie sheng » characters H, we can establish the following 
table: 



Primary: 

Chou: Ts’ie yiin: 


gldk^ 

[ H. gUk' 

[ s. gh; 

Im^ 

m 

g'lodk' 

[ H. g'wdk' 

[ S. g’wo,^ 

ymi" 


ziah" 

[ H. ziak' 

[ S. zio^ 

ia 


^wak' i 

\ H. &iwak' 

\ S. iiwok 

iiwo' 


p'vk' j 

\ H. p’oifc' 

[S. P' 0 ,' 

p'a 

In other words, the Ts’ie yiin language 

derives from an Arch, dialect 


has suffered the evolution dk' > o^', ituak' > but not the evolution vk > 

o^\ iak' > lOjt' of the Shi king language. 

In the preceding discussion I have operated with type ^ kuo and Jg 
kiwo etc. as if the sound values of these syllables, once the absence of an Arch, 
final guttural was proved, were absolutely clear for the rest.’ -uo, -itao. But that 
was for practical reasons only, it being necessary to discuss one problem at a 
time. We now have to take up the vocalism of type p for a closer scrutiny. 

In my Phonologic, without much discussion, I treated the Ts’ie yiin rimes ^ 
and ^ as »ho k’ou » rimes: km, kiivo. It is necessary to revert to this question. 
The correctness of the medial u, w in km, kiuoo may be challenged. Indeed, H. 

*) It could not be -jak, since never rimes with type ka but only with type jfcuo. 
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Maspero (»Le dialecte de Tch’ang-ngan sous les T’ang») takes these Ts’ie yiin 
rimes as »k’ai k’ou» categories {ko, kio). The modem dialects can give us no clue 
in the matter, nor Sino-Korean or Sino-Annamite, which show strong deviations 
in these rimes: Kor. kd, Ann. ku. The question is therefore difficult and should 

be reconsidered. 

Let us start with Ts’ie ytin rime . The only ancient dialects that have 
the original -o in this rime preserved, Kan-on and Go-on, do not seem to favour 
the idea of medial u, w: Kan-on gio^ kio, * dio, sio, sio; 
Go-on, same words: go, ko, nio, so, zo. It would appear therefore as if my 
reconstruction: Ts’ie ytin ngiwo, kitvo etc. were wrong and that Maspero’s were 
preferable: ngio, kio etc. Yet I am positive that this is not so. 

In the first place the negative evidence of Sino-Japanese is void of value. It 
is a well-known fact that the Japanese borrowers simplified the syllables violently, 
and often left out the medial i and the medial w, often both at the same time, 
e- g. It siwdn > Jap. sen. A kitvo therefore should regularly give Japanese 
kio or ko; it is according to rule that the w shall be skipped. 

Then for the positive points. The fundamental fact to be kept in mind is 
that the two rimes ^ and have to be kept together as complementary 
rimes. Type is the yodicized correspondence to the yod-less That this 

is so is seen from the extremely intimate connections between the two rimes in 
the »hie sheng» characters: there is ^ ngtio phonetic in ^ ngiwo, ^ ktw 
phonetic in kiwo, Itw phonetic in ^ liwo, m ttw with same phonetic as 
SS uiwo, ^ d’vo with phon. ^ (d)iwo etc. That in the Ts4e yiin language 
should have been »ho k’ou» kvx), whereas was »k’ai k’ou» kio, or vice ver- 
sa, that ^ should have been »k’ai k’ou* ko and )>ho k’ouj> kiwo is entirely 
out of the question. This much is certain: the two finals form a system together. 
Either ^ was ktio and was kitvo; or ^ was ko and was kio. Tertium 
non datur. 

Now, if Sino-Japanese does not reveal the »ho k’ouj> element in rime it 
does so very clearly in rime It is true, here again, that ^ is rendered 

by ko, by ro etc.; but this, again, is according to the ordinary simplification 
rules. But when the syllable has no initial consonant the 
»ho k’ou» u {w) should appear, if it existed at all. Ancient 
Japanese very carefully distinguished between o- and tvo~ at the beginning of 
words. And now, if we go to the common and numerous words of rime 
lacking initial consonant: etc., they all are spelled wo, not o, in 
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Kan-on, the ancient dialect closest to the Ts’ie yiin dialect. These words were 
consequently pronounced 'uo, not 'o, in Ts’ie yiin. I draw the necessary and 
important conclusion that the whole rime words like had 

-wo, not -o, in the Ts’ie yiin: boo, luo, iuo, d’wo, since they go together with 
etc. in the »fan-ts’ie)> spellings and form a common rime. From what I have 
just said of rime being the yodicized correspondence to rime its comple- 
mentary rime, it follows that since ^ was -wo (*^ buo), was -itoo (J§ 
kiwo). 

Although I am perfectly convinced, for these reasons, that my reconstruction 
of -wo, -ttoo for the Ts’ie yiin language is safe and reliable, this does not mean 
that I consider these same values as self-evident also for Archaic Chinese; on the 
contrary, there are great chances that a biw goes back to a *1co, and kiwo to a 
♦ito. It must be remembered that a »breaking» of -o into -wo is phonetically 
quite natural (cf. Lat. novum > nuovo). We must therefore necessarily put the 
question: was ^ original "^bao or was it '^ko? 

To begin with, we shall call to mind the highly interesting group which we have 
just studied (type y). In that group, in which the syllable in Archaic Chinese ended 
in -k, we find examples of both kinds: on the one hand an original tho k’ou»: ^ 
**g'ivdb > *g'vx)j^ > ywo'; on the other hand a secondary »ho k’ou)> produced by 
the )>breaking)> of an earlier -o: B **'db > *'Ojt' > *o' > -wo' (observe that in this 
word, which almost certainly had no original )>ho k’ou », the Kan-on, quite clearly, 
indicates the Ts’ie yiin »ho k’ou»: Kan-on too). 

If in this Ts’ie yiin -wo of category y, wherein the -o was not originally the end 
of the syllable, we have cases of both primary »ho k’ou » and primary »k’ai k’ou », 
how was it in the type where the -o did originally form the end of the syllable? 
I believe the case was quite analogous: the Ts’ie yiin type buo derives from both 
type *ko and type *bwo. In other words. Arch. *ko and *bwo have coalesced 
in Ts’ie yiin kuo. 

The great majority of the f-yp® characters I would put down as origin- 

ally »k’ai k’ou» *ko etc. The )>hie sheng» characters point in that direction. 

If we go through the various phonetic series of the script, we shall find that 
»k’ai k’ou)> and j>ho k’ou» words do not easily mix. A M is not phonetic in a 
kud, nor a kdn in a boAn^ nor a k]w% in a kji etc. This rule is not absolute, far 
from it; there is a considerable number of exceptions. But on the whole the ten- 
dency is quite marked. The principal exceptions are to be found in rimes ^ 
and j^: -iwong (ho k’ou) and -ung, -iung (i. e. k’ai k’ou *-owgr, *-iong see above) 
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do not seldom mix in the »hie sheng». Here, however, besides the labial vowel, 
the final -ng on both sides helps to make the syllables similar, and to allow of 
thie sheng » contacts. But there is no such additional similarity in open syllables. 
This was the principal reason why I stated just now that cannot originally 
(and hence not in Ts’ie yiin either) have been »ho k’ou» hw, and at the 
same time »k’ai k’ouj) kio, or vice versa; either both were »ho k’ou» kuo, kiwo^ 
or both »k’ai k*ou» to, kio. 

We can now extend this argumentation to a new group of characters. Both 
types: Ts’ie yiin kuo and Ts’ie yiin kiioOy have frequent connections, in 

the »liie sheng », with category a ^ which had undoubtedly »k’ai 
k’ou». There is nguo phonetic in § kuo phonetic in *kd; 

fSi ntLO phonetic in *nd; phonetic in H: ♦ef id (cognate words); 

d’tto also read ♦d'’d; ^ d'vx) with phonetic ^ "^t'id; jj^ isuo with the same 
phonetic as Hsid; ^ ivx) phonetic in ^ *did;^ ivx) phonetic in ^ *dzid; 

read kivx) and *t^'id; ita nziwo phonetic in ^ *nd; ^ Uiwo with phonetic 
m id; ^ dfiwo with same phonetic as Hsid etc. In all these -uo, 
•iwo there is a probability, on the verge of certainty, that the Ts’ie yiin vocalism 
is a result of »breaking» and derives from an Arch, -o, -io\ phonetic in 

*ngd etc. 

This would furthermore very well suit the personal pronouns. I have earlier 
discussed the scheme: 

^ -ngd ^ nitg « *Mia) 

^ nguo nzivoo « *niux)). 

This would now become even simpler: 

^ ngd Aia 

^ ngo ^ »io 

Also the correspondences: Chinese 3S. *ngo: Tibetan l-nga; Chin, *ngio: 
Tib. Ha will be more satisfactory than nguo: l-nga, ngiwo: 

On the other hand, while the majority of Ts’ie yiin -uo thus derive from Arch, 
-o, there are nonetheless certain cases in which we have every reason to suppose 
an original »ho k’ou There are for instance ^ kuo and yuo, which have 
a »ho k’ou » word for phonetic: JR kwa. Similarly ^ h*uo has the same phonetic 
as k'wa. Here we are certainly not authorized to reconstruct ^ *to, ^ 

1) If Chin. *nio = Tib nag, in the way Simon proposes, a final -g in Chinese must have been 
lost before the Shi and »hie sheng » Chinese, unless the is a special Tibetcm suffix in this word. 
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I 


*k'o; we must reckon with an original mho k’ou»: M *kux), ^ *k"vx). Such cases 
are, however, quite rare. 

It must be emphasized that the »hie sheng» criterion of Arch. »k’ai k’ou* or 
»ho k’ou)> is by no means binding. It is more suggestive than positive. When 
we generalize from the considerable number of cases in which it seems to indicate 
»k’ai k’ou)>, and carry this through: *ko, *Vo, *lo etc. as corresponding to Ts’ie 
yiin kuo, fuo, luo etc., with the exception of only a few cases like the we 

are in fact somewhat bold; but I am confident that we cannot on the whole be 
wrong; the possible mistakes (where there should be Arch. *-%vo instead of our 
*-o), must be very few indeed. 

I have shown here that Ts’ie ylin ~uo is a rime that comprehends both Arch. 
*-o (type *ngo) and (type ^ which have coalesced in their evolution. 

I have also shown that Ts’ie yiin ~vwo was Arch, k’ai k’ou *io. But I have not 
drawn the parallel and said that Ts’ie yiin -itvo comprehends both Arch, ♦-to 
and ♦-ttoo, for in my opinion it does not.^) There existed, it is true, in Arch. 
Chinese both finals: ♦-to and ♦-tti?o, as well as ♦-o and ♦-too, but the ♦-tioo is not 
concealed in Ts’ie yiin -tioo but elsewhere. And this is a highly interesting 
chapter. 

In order to study this, we have to revert once more to the rimes of the type 
ya.’ miu, ma: ^ miu etc. (table XIII). In my J. R. A. S. article 
I have shown that ^ ya was an Arch, ♦gr’d, was ♦md*). I imagined, at 
the time, that rimes like ma: miu were imperfect rimes, allowable by a con- 
siderable measure of liceniia poetica. Such poetic licence was common at the end 
of the Chou era, e.g. in Lao-tsi and Chuang-tsi (see my article mThe poetical 
parts in Lao-tsi »), and in Han time (see Yi-lin below). 

But a closer investigation of the Shi shows nevertheless that here, in the 


We must not reckon here secondary cases like et §iwo> This certainly had original »ho 

k*ou», but it had from the beginning a final -k, as I have shown above: ijvxik > MwOk ^ ^U?0. 

That this word had really primary »ho k*ou» and was not developed thus: §iak ^ Sh! ^ Han 
ijp y Ts’ie yun ijwo is certain. If it had been original iiakf it would have followed the pattern 
of ^ d'^iak' > Hie sheng language > Ts’ie yiin di’/a'. 

*) I was then merely following up an idea of H. Maspero’s, though I had to work it out somewhat 
differently from his construction. That ka was kd as late as in the 1st c. A. D. is shown 
by the fact that the famous lady Pan Chao, when married to Mr. Ts’ao, was called 

d'di-kd which was equal to m d'di -kU0‘ That could serve as »kia tsie> for kuo 

proves that it was still pronounced with a labial vowel. It was later that it developed thiis: 

kd y kdd y k^a y ka. 
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Shi rimes, we are by no means forced to reckon with a licentia po^Mca, On the 
contrary, the said rimes are quite correct. This is easily gathered from our tables 
XIII and XV. The words with Ts’ie yiin -iu are clearly divided into two 
distinct groups. One of them contains words with guttural, laryngal and labial 
initials m ^ ^ ^ but no palatal or dental group. 

The other has gutturals and labials kiu, b'iuy and, besides those, 
various palatals and dentals, e. g. ^ ta'iu. The two groups are kept 

strictly apart in the rimes (tables XIII and XV), and both cannot have had Arch, 
-ttt. The former category goes together, in the rimes, with -d, -o; the latter with 
This can be no mere chance. If rimes like ma: ^ min were really 

Arch, ♦md; ♦mm and were due to a poetic licence which allowed of d: u as 
rimes, there would be no reason whatever why *kd, "JC ♦gr’d, ♦md 
should not rime with Jfjj^ kiu, ^ t^iu ^ ts^iu just as well as with ^ jiUy 
mm. But they never do. We must therefore conclude 
that the ^iu words riming with (table XV) had original -w, but that -iu 
words riming with -d, -wo, -itvo had original -o as principal vowel. 

A highly interesting confirmation of this is furnished by the rime XIII, 37, 
where as rime to ka, pa {*kdy *pd) the Mao version has ngiu, but another 
version has ^ ngmo (in the compound word »tsou-yu»). This is all the more 
interesting since the ngiu has ^ ngtto as phonetic. 

If category has thus necessarily had Arch, ♦-o, it cannot, on the 

other hand, have had the same Arch, final ♦-to as the *ngiOy *kio etc. 
studied above, for then m should have given Ts’ie yiin ngivx), not ngiu. And 
here we are back — quite naturally and organically — at our system of p. 142 
above. We there saw that Arch. Chinese possessed both *ko and ^ *ktvo and 
that these coalesced in the Ts’ie yiin rime kuo, ^ kuo. Now we can 

state here that Arch. Chinese had both ^ngio and E *ngivx)y but they did 
not coalesce in their evolution. *ngio was )>broken)> into ngitvo, just as -o 
was broken into -wo. But at the time this took place the original *ngiux) (J^) had 
already (perhaps long ago) passed on to ngiu, thanks to the influence of the w?.^) 

1) That m *ngivx> y ngju whereas *kwo ^ kuo is no obstacle. The evolution is very often 
quite different in yodicized syllables and in yod-less syllables, see my tEtudes sur la Phonologic 
Chinoise», passim. Let us add that the fact that ^iwo « MwOk < iiwak) in spite of its ori- 
ginal »ho k*ou>, has not shared the fate of E *nghvo > ngiu and become Ts’ie yiin iiu, is 
no obstacle either. For ^ngjwo ^ ngiu may have taken place at a time (Han time?) when JESS 
&iwOk still had its final -k preserved. 
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Let US sum up in a scheme the fate of the syllable types a and with addition 
of the original -u syllables (for the original vocalism in the syllable see below): 

a ^ 




JR 

m 


Jg 

m 

E 


m 

Arch. 

kd 

kwd 

did 

ko 

kio 

kwo 

ugiwo 

ku 

kiu 

Ts’ie yiin 

ka 

kwa 

ia 

kuo 

kiwo 

kuo 

ngiu 

km 

kiu 


* 

THE TSIE Yt)N FINALS ^du, -au, ^idu, -ieu AND THEIR 

ARCHAIC VALUES. 

Simon’s theory that all these finals had an archaic guttural ( )>-y j>) I have already 
(J. R. A. S. 1928) criticized as being too bold and sweeping. We have to go slowly 
and examine each category according as it rimes with other word groups in the 
archaic poetry. Li Fang-kuei, in his above-mentioned article, has extensively 
studies these word groups and proposed some Arch, values for them. I cannot 
at all accept his results, for reasons to which I shall revert presently, except on 
one principal point (a very important one), and some minor details. 

There are, from the point of view of the Shi rimes, 6 final types of these Ts’ie 
yiin finals, to which I add, in my scheme here, in order to facilitate our discus- 
sion, 3 more with the Ts’ie yiin finals -di, -i, -iu, already discussed above: 

a P y 6 e f t] 6 i 

« # ^ ^ €2 KS S ^ ® 8 * « « 

^ ^ i^u du au idu ieu du au idu ieu di i iu 

Category a, type ^ y^u. 

The characterizing feature of this category is that it never rimes with the rest 
of the -gw, -/gw, ‘du, -au, -idu, -ieu (P — f) as shown by our tables IV — ^VII, but 
only with category l, type JjH ts'iu (table XV). Neither type nor type i 
have connections with »ju sheng^ words, and therefore have no final guttural (see 
p. 131 above). Li has proposed that cat. a ^ ygw was an Arch, -w: *g^u etc. 
I perfectly agree with this opinion , of his — all the more willingly since I have 
already pointed out this possibility in my T’oung Pao article, not seen by him when 
he wrote his treatise. In fact, in order to realize how plausible this theory is, 
we need only draw up a table of the Ts’ie yiin rimes -w and -o: 
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1st division of the Sung rime tables: hw — 

Illd » » » » » » kiwo Sfi 

Parallelism leads us to expect a Ts’ie yiin rime -u {ku, tu etc.) but it turns out 
that the simple syllable type ku is entirely missing in the Ts’ie yiin language. 

Such words: ku, tu etc. have undoubtedly existed in Arch. Chinese, but have 
disappeared as soon as a parasitic vowel has cropped up in the syllable: ku > 
kfu, just as in German Ms > h^us. Thus ^ *g'u > Ts’ie yiin y^u. This is the 
reason why category a ^ *g^u regularly rimes with category i ts'iu. 

Categories and y, types # and ki^u. 

The Archaic values of these categories have already been determined above. 
# was *mug, {K was *kiug, riming as such with the next (table IV). 

Categories r\ and 0, types ^ S kji. 

These have equally been determined above. ^ waa *bg, ^ was *ki9g, 
riming as such with the preceding (table IV). All four categories P, y, t}, d *mug, 
*kiug, *ldg, *kidg frequently rime with »ju sheng» words of types *b'iuk, 
*tdk, *d'idk (table III). 

Category <5, type it yhu. 

The striking fact about this category, clearly brought out by the splendid 
researches of Tuan Yii-ts’ai, is that in spite of its congruence with cat. y in Ts’ie 
yiin (both -i^u) it does not rime with type y {K kijfu. Isolated exceptions do 
occur, but on the whole the two categories are kept strictly apart (see tables III, 
rV on the one hand, tables V, VII on the other).^) The determination of the 
Archaic value of cat. is a great crux, and it has to be discussed in connec- 

tion with the following categories. 

Categories e and s, types Idu and ^ kdu, Tuan Yii-ts’ai has divided the 
Ts’ie yiin rimes -du {-au, -idu, -ieu) into two categories of words, of which the one, 
€, type y^, frequently rimes with cat. <5 ^ l^te other, C, type on the 

whole keeps clear of such connections with <5 ^ I have arranged my tables so 

as to conform to Tuan’s categories; Tuan’s cat. e contains all the -du (-au, -idu, 
-ieu) words in table V, his cat. f ^ all the -du (-au, -idu, -ieu) words in table VI. 
Tuan’s distinction, however, is not rigorously carried through in the Shi: the 
numerous cases given in our table VII Tuan has to reckon as »exceptional rimes ». 

') The category d has always the final with medial p it contains only a few words mgu, 

b'^ which lack it. Since the b*9U in question ( ) has the alternative reading b'isu, I conclude 
that these labial-initialled words all Imd i earlier: mhu, b'jdU, but that in Ts’ie yiin time the language 
vacillated between forms with preserved j (e. g. ^ mhu) and such with lost p 
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To sum up: if for the time being we agree to consider the rimes of table VII 
as ^exceptional » and follow Tuan in his classification, the regular Shi king rime 
groups are four (apart from connections with »ju sheng* words, as illustrated 
by tables III and XII): 

Ts’ie yiin: Shi king: 

1) ^: IPt (a : i) ydu: tsHu g'u tsHu: 

2) #::A: 315: S {P :y : ri :d) mau: kigu: Idi: kji mug: king: hg: kidg 

) (6 : e) {pau, idu, sieu) ? ? 

4) (SP, (^«. midu, d'ieu) ? 

We have seen that categories a, i had no final guttural (as against Simon’s 

theory), whereas y, ?y, 6 all had -g. In regard to 5, £, C there are very good 

reasons to believe that at least the great majority of these words had really a 
final guttural. Our table XII shows a frequent riming with real )>ju sheng )> words, 
and the »hie sheng » reveal a guttural in many more word groups of these cate- 
gories. Ample proofs of this are furnished by our table on p. 152 below. All the 
words in each group frequently interchange in the Shi rimes, and since the syllable 
type in Ts’ie yiin (-du, -au, -idu, -ieu) makes a vocalization of -g into -u probable 
(cf. the modem Pek. ^ t^au from Ts’ie yiin kiak etc.), we can safely operate 
with Arch, -k and -g forms (according to the rules p. 120 above) in these cate- 
gories. The great difficulty is the vocalism. 

Li Fang-kuei has proposed the following values: 

m9g, y ^ Xi^vyg, s C ^ kdivg, Tj ^ hg, 6 ^ kidg. 

Some of these values are inadmissible for several reasons. 

In the first place, it is true that they would satisfy the positive rime rules 
quite well: 

y: rj: 6 mdg: kidg: hg: kidg; 

6: e Idwg; 

C kdwg. 

But it is equally obvious that they would not at all explain the negative rules. 
As said above, Tuan has shown that the Shi does not as a rule rime y {K and 
d which is quite unreasonable with Li’s values: kidg: For, as I have^ 

shown earlier, Shi regularly rimes idm: ium, idng: iung, dk: idk: iuk. And 
idg: idtvg are even more similar; it is inconceivable that they should not rime. 
This consideration, however, is of minor importance. 
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In the second place, there is Li’s absolutely fatal supposition of -i9g both for 
and for 0 ^ (-agr for both mdg and t] ^ hg would be no ob- 

stacle, since the former category has only words with labial initial, the latter only 
words with other initials; the different initials could explain a diverging develop- 
ment). It is all the more fatal since it concerns large groups of words. Here Li’s 
system sins against a fundamental rule of linguistics. If, with Li, ^ and ^ 
both were Arch, ^kidg^ it is impossible that the former could have become 
Ts’ie yiin kji but the latter That was Arch, ^ngi^g and became Ts’ie 

yiin ngji, but that at the same time ^ was Arch. *ngidg and became Ts’ie yiin 
ngi^ is out of the question. There must have been a fundamental Arch, difference 
between y {K and 0 they could not both be -tagr. I have already solved 
this riddle in a way that satisfies the Shi system: *mvjg: {K *kitig: 

Jic kidg (see my second section above). 

In the third place, Li’s interpretation of 0 as and e as *ldtog 

is highly unsatisfactory. Syllable types Uke are to my mind inad- 

missible, except as a transitory stage. If we were to operate with them, we should 
either have to imagine that the -wg was the vestige of some final consonant com- 
plex {[xi^Vg or some such combination), which conflicts with the nature of the 
Sinitic languages; or we should have to say that w was simply a first symptom of 
the vocalization of the final -g: ^ xi^9 > > XtSV'- This latter alternative could 

be quite reasonable in itself. But it would only aggravate our difficulties; for 
if d were an original *xi^9 which had turned into *xi^9 in Shi king time, 
why had not 6 ^ *kidg also become ki^iog? And Li, who takes y {K as well 
to be an Arch, kidg^ would have to give reasons why one and the same original 
final, under identical conditions (i. e. after guttural initial), should have developed 
in 3 different ways: 

1- ffc > Shi xi9wg > Ts’ie yiin xi^l 

2. ^ ki'ig > Shi k%9g > Ts’ie yiin k]i; 

3. {K kisg > Shi kiag > Ts’ie yiin kj^u. 

All this is plainly impossible. 

In the fourth place, Li’s system, which seizes upon Tuan’s distinction between 
two kinds of Ts’ie yiin -du (e and C the former of which rimes with d 
'(fC), and explains the first one as having Arch, a for principal vowel, fails to func- 
tion, when it comes to the corresponding categories: -au, -idu, -ieu, ^ 'pau, 
sieu. They also rime with i If Idu was *ldwg because it 
rimed with ^ xi^ {*Xi^'^9)i what were ^ pan, idu, ^ sieu? Li leaves 
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this question unanswered, and with his fundamental idea about the 

classes, M and ^ are indeed impossible to place organically into his 

system. 

Let us sum up: Li Fang-kuei*s system fails because y {K is not kept distinct 
from 0 which is linguistically unallowable; because with his system y and 
d ^ should rime in the Shi, which they do not; because his syllable type in d 
^ is unsatisfactory, being fundamentally the same as fl $, from which it must 
be kept apart; and because his system does not allow of a good interpretation 

o! ■0. M. S- 


After this criticism, let us take up a detailed investigation of categories d, e, C, 
the only ones that are still to be determined. 

Li’s interpretation was fundamentally based on Tuan Yii-ts’ai’s distinction of 
two classes of Ts’ie yiin ~du: e ^ and C He concluded that since the 

former rimes with ^ it had a for principal vowel. This is the point where, 
in my opinion, he has gone astray. It is very likely that already the great Tuan 
himself has imagined different vowels in e and C though he constructed 
no soimd values for his rime categories. But neither Tuan nor his followers seem 
to have observed the fimdamentally important fact that the difference between 
E -du and C -du is not a difference of vowel but of tone. In my table V B, I 
have marked all -du words that rime with -im by their tone figures: ^ means 
)>p’ing sheng)> (Wade )>first and second tone)>), ® »shang sheng» and* »k’u sheng». 
It is easily seen that the -du that rime with -iatt are mostly words with 
the rising tone (shang sheng,®). Against 47 cases of ~dv? riming with 
there are only 7 -dv} (and 5 -du^) riming with and yet the language is much 
richer in -du^ words than in -dv? words. The Kuang yun gives 222 characters 
read -dv} and 148 read -du^. The great majority of even tone words (p’ing sheng,^) 
are to be found in table VI, i. e. they do not so easily rime with 6 as those 
in the rising tone. The secret of this tonal peculiarity is difficult to unravel; but 
one thing is certain: we are not entitled to suppose an Arch, vocalism in e 
other than that in C ^ because the former rimes more easily with <5 It is 

important, in this context, to recall the numerous cases in table VII, which Tuan 
has to treat as »exceptional » rimes. They show that cat. C 1^ s ) 

al^o rimes with d ^ though less frequently than ^)- 

What we have to find is, consequently, not different vowel values for all the 
type words in categories C, but: 
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one for d, type Ts’ie yiin (as distingviished from y 

one for c, C, types ^ and Ts’ie yiin -du; 

one for e, C, types ^ and 5$, Ts’ie yiin -au; 

one for e, C, types and Ts’ie yiin -idu; 

one for e, C, types ^ and , Ts’ie yiin -ieu. 

Let us start with types ^ (table VI). Li Fang-kuei has con- 

sidered it an axiom that the Arch, principal vowel was here an sound, and 
he therefore writes ^ *kdwg etc. This seems very plausible, and for a long time 
(long before reading Id’s paper) I was of the same opinion. Therefore, in my 
J. R. A. S. article I wrote ^ *lcdg, and I was inclined to interpret ^ as *kag, 
^ as *miag and as ^d'iag. But a closer investigation has convinced me 
that this is impossible. 

I have already (p. 136) drawn attention to the fact that Ts’ie yiin ~dng, ‘iang, 

-tmg (table X) never go together with Ts’ie yiin ~ung, -ong, -dng (table VIII), 

neither in the Shi rimes, nor in the »hie sheng» characters. And -{Jit, -laA;, 
(table XI) keep clear of -uk, -ok, -dk (table IX) in just the same way. It is 
true that there are certain -dk, ~iak: m Idk, M ngiak etc. (table XII) that 
do not keep clear of -ok, dk (which on the contrary have strong relations to these 
finals), but then these -dk, -iak words are kept strictly apart (table XII) from 
the proper and original *-dk, *‘iak, *-vk (^, ^ , fj^, table XI) and must 
have had some wi> class vowel for principal vowel. This has been duly realized 
by Li Fang-kuei, who proposes Arch, -dk (^ *ldk) in these finals. He is un- 
doubtedly right. The Arch, -dk has developed differently according to the initials: 

Shi king *ldk *kdk 

Ts’ie yiin Idk kdk 

Again, -{dk has become Ts’ie yiin iak, at the same time as original *iak has 
been palatalized into -idk: 

Shi king *ngidk *dziak 

Ts’ie yiin ngiak zidk 

We can state, then, that here, in »ju sheng*, the distinction *-dk: -iak: *-vk 
(table XI); *-ok, *-dk (tables IX and XII) is indeed just as strict, in Shi and 
♦hie sheng», as the distinction *-dng, *-iang, *-tmg: *-ong, *-dng. The words 
and the labial- vowelled words never mix. 
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This fact throws a new light on the words of types ^ kdu, kau^ ^ 
midu, d'ieu, and also on the other types discussed here: xm, lAu, 

RS Sr their connections in the Shi rimes and in the 

»hie sheng» characters are not with original ♦-(JA:, ♦-©A; (^, fj^ etc.) but 

with ^ *ldk, ^ngidk etc. and, above all, with Ts’ie yiin -uk, -ok, -dk\ This 
is of extreme importance. The rime connections are given in table XII. As to 
the »hie sheng» phenomena, we shall choose some examples: 

2 ;^ 3 £.j rj « ^ » I • 4 "4. o ’ ^ 

n ^ '"B'® 

II o 80 ^ 21 ^ 22 ^ 23 'I ^ 24 26 J<|. 28 ^ 27 Jt » O *» 

80 a ^ O 31 « ^ O -A O “ iU O 34 ^><^35 ^ ^ 

37 ^ ^3 O 38 ^ O <0 4 «1 is 42 5!. ti 43 44 y-11 ’^‘l 43 

Vf 46 -(5L 47 ^ 48 49 ^ 60 »1 -?6 «2 | 63 ^ ^ 64 ^ 

XfXl 66 i? 66 ^ ^ o 

-du: -dk: 1. A:(fi^.* Ar’dA:; 2. idtt; A:’dA:; 3. tdu: fdk; 4. Mw.* MA:; 5. b'du: pdk; 
6. mdu: mdk (and muk); 

-du: -uok: 7. kdu and kuok; 8. kdu: yuok; 9. kdu: hook; 10. b"du: jmok; 
11. mdu: muok; 

-du: -uk: 12. k'du: kink; 13. 'du: '{uk; 14. tadu: ta'iuk; 15. Idu: link; 16. 

b"du and b"uk; 17. mdu: muk (and mdk); 18. mdu and muk; 19. mdu: 
muk; 

^au: dk: 20. kau and kdk; 21. kau: kdk; 22. ngau and ngdk and Idk « *AdA;); 

23. tau: (dk; 24. (au and (dk; 25. jKiu and pdk; 26. pan: b^dk; 
27. mau and mdk; 28. man : mdk; 

-au: -uk: 29. kau: liuk; 30. pau: p'uk; 

-idu‘ -dk: 31. aidu: adk; 

-idu: -uok: 32. 'idu: 'uok; 

-idu: -uk: 33. idu: tauk; 

-ieu: -dk: 34. kieu: k'dk; 35. d'ieu: (dk; 

-ieu: -uk: 36. lieu: liuk; 37. aieu: aiuk; 

-jau: ‘dk: 38. si^: adk (and 'sfuk); 39. mj^: mdk; 

-i^: ‘uk: 40. xiS!^ a^nd 42. ('i^: njuk; 43. i^u: d!'iuk; 

44. tMju: t^uk; 45. ('i9u: liuk; 46. t^9u and t^uk; 47. ziuk; 
48. i^: ijuk; 49. si^: sjuk (and sdk); 50. (^2^).* 51. aigu 

and aiuk; 52. ai9u: aiuk; 53. si^: ^uk; 54. dz'igu: ta'iuk; 55. 
p'i^ and p'iuk; 56. mi^: muk. 
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These examples amply show that the Ts’ie yiin finals ~du, ~au, ~idu, -ieu (and 
also -jgw of cat. d) had frequent connections in the archaic language with words 
that became Ts’ie yiin -uk, -ok, ~dk (i. e. Arch. *-ok, -dk) and they clearly prove 
that ~du etc. do not correspond to ~dng, -iang ~rmg and were Arch. -toy, 
but that they correspond to Ts’ie yiin -ung, -ong, -dng (ju 
sheng -uk, -ok, -dk). How will this work out in detail? 

Let us start with the Ts’ie yiin rime -au (a aigu) and with the »k’u sheng » word 
This has two readings kdk and kau. Applying my earlier established law 
that -u is the trace of a -k, dropped because of the falling tone, and basing my 
argument on the great probability that the original difference was only one of tone 
(cf. etc. above), I reconstruct: 

*kdk'' »to perceives; 

*kdk' »to awake 

The former, thanks to the even tone, has been preserved as such: Ts’ie yiin 
kdk. The latter has developed along lines with which we are already perfectly 
familiar: ^ kdng has, during T’ang time, developed kd^ng > k/^ang > kang (as 
established by Maspero); ^ *kd has, already before T’ang time, become 
kd!^ > l^a > ka. Here, kdk^ has become kd^k^ > kaj^ > Ts’ie yiin kau . 

We then pass on to the ^ of the same Ts’ie yiin rime -au, but with »p’ing 
sheng ». It is phonetic in ^ kdk. We cannot for ^ suppose an Arch, "^kdk; 
since it has no falling tone, a "^kdk should be preserved as such. We have to 
reconstruct "^kdg, which is highly satisfactory. This "^kdg has then evolved thus: 
*kdg > kd^g > kag > Ts’ie yiin kau. 

We have seen that Ts’ie yiin -au derives from *kdk and *kdg. The same evolu- 
tion we have to assume for Ts’ie yiin -idu and -ieu: d and e are evidently, as 
proposed by Li Fang-kuei, a late result of i-umlaut; for earlier periods we have 
to reckon with -iau and -iau. Their parallel with -au is perfect: 

^ derives from -idk' or -idg (the one or the other as 

revealed by the tone); 

If > ^ ®tc. -iau {-ieu) derives from idk' or idg (the one or the other as 

revealed by the tone). 

We have now gone through the correspondences to tc -dng (ju sheng 5| 
-dk). The remaining rimes were Ts’ie yiin -ung, -iung (j|C), -uong (^), -iuxmg 
(®) (j^ sheng -uk, -ink -uok -iux)k ||||||). I have already determined 
above that j|| -ung, -iung (ju sheng -uk, -ink) derive from Arch, ^-owgr, *-iong 
(ju sheng *-ok, *-iok). Now, since the -du and -i^u ^ are clearly 
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»k’ai k’ou)> words, not tho k’ou» words, they cannot correspond to *-v/)ng, *-itDong 
(ju sheng *-iiuok) but must correspond to the »k’ai k’ou » j|| *-ong, *-iong 

(ju sheng ^ *-ok, *-‘iok). We thus arrive, quite theoretically, at the following 
values: 

^ ©tc. -du derives from -ok" or -og (the one or the other as revealed by 
the tone); 

^ etc. derives from iok" or -tog (the one or the other as revealed by the 
tone). 

-ok" and -og both > -ou, and -ou goes on to Ts’ie ytin -du; 

-iok" and -iog both > and -iou goes on to Ts’ie ytin -igtt. 

Phonetically, there is nothing unnatural in these laws.^) Indeed, they form 
an excellent parallel to the German evolution ei > ai (bei pronounced bai), in which 
a tendency of differentiation has caused the first of the two palatal vowels 
e:i to change into an a, wich sets off more clearly against the i. Here, of 
the two labial vowels o:Ut the first one is delabialized into d and d thanks to a 
similar tendency of differentiation. 

So much for the theoretical conclusions, based on considerations of parallelism 
with corresponding word groups ending in -ng and -k, and of the general phonetic 
system of Archaic Chinese. But the value of these deductions depends entirely 
upon how they fill the practical demand that they should satisfy both the Shi 
rimes and the »hie sheng » characters. If they do, we can consider them as safe 
and definite results. A glance at tables V B, VII and XII, where I have in- 
serted, in the column to the right, the values proposed here, convinces us that 
they explain the Shi king rimes perfectly. And exactly the same can be said 
of the result, if we give the tide sheng » table of p. 152 above with these new 
reconstructed values: 

1^6^ ^ « I • 4 "4 o ’ ^ 

10$ II % {'I o 12 X ^ ^ 1« ^ ”4 It '* B '» 

Hi O 20 ^ 21 ^ *2 *3 'I ^ 24 25 26 g, 27 28 ^ O 

30 a fig O 31 ^ O ^ >k -A O “ O 34 ^><^35 ^ O 36^ ^ 

37 ^ li O 38 39^ ^ O 40 g 41 ifj ^ 42 5L 43 44 45 

46 47 ^ 48 40 50 *1 ^ »2 | 53 ^ ^ 64 

IrJi SB ^ Bo^ % o 

This theory implies that we have to operate with a different date for the weakening of the 
final -k cdter different vowels. In *gldk\ *d'dk\ *ziak\ i. e. after d, a, it had already 
taken place in Chou time, at least in the Shi king dialect, where we have to assume an implosive -k : 
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-ok\ ~og: dk": 1. kok^ : k'dk; 2. kog: k'dk; 3. tok\ t'dk; 4. log: Idk; 5. b'ok' : 
pdk; 6. mog: mdk (and mok); 

-ok\ ~og: uok' : 7. kok" and kuok\- 8. kog: g'uok; 9. kog: kuok; 10. b'ok\ puok; 
11. mok\ muok; 

~ok\ -og: ok": 12. k^og: kiok; 13. 'ok' : 'iok; 14. tsoU : is'iok; 15. ghg: glwk; 

16. b^ok' and b'ok; 17. mog: mok (and mdk)i 18. mog and mok; 
19. mok\ mok; 

-dk\ -dg: dk' : 20. kdk^ and kdk; 21. kdg: kdk; 22. ngdk\ ngdk and Idk; 23. 

tdk': idk; 24. tdk"^ and tdk; 25. pdA:' and pdk; 26. pdg: b'dk; 
27. mdk\ mdk; 28. mdJc : mdk; 

•dg: -ok: 29. kldg: glwk; 30. pdg: p'ok; 

-idk': dk: 31. aidk' : sdk; 

-idg: -uok: 32. 'idg: 'uok; 

-idg: -ok: 33. didg: tsok; 

-idk' : -dk: 34. kidk' : k'dk; 35. d'idk: tdk; 

-idg: -ok: 36. glidg: gliok; 37. aidg: siok; 

-iok'y -iog: -dk: siok': sdk; 39. miog: mdk; 

-iok'y -iog: -ok: 40. xi^^* ?igk; 42. Viog: niok; 43. diog: d'iok; 

t'iog: t'iok; 45. Vliog: gliok; 46. (iok' and iiok; 47. d'iog: d'iok; 
48. diog: iiok; 49. siok': siok; 50. siog (svg): siok; 51. siok' and 
siok; 52. siok' : siok; 53. siok': imk; 54. dz'iok: tsHok; 55. 
p^iok' and p'iok; 56. miog: mok. 

We have now arrived at the positive result that the words with Ts’ie yiin -du, 
-aUy -idu, ieu, -j^u (3) in Archaic Chinese had an vocalism (corresponding to 
*-ong, *-ok etc.) and had no vocalism (corresponding to -dng, -dk etc.). Were 
there, then, in Archaic Chinese, no syllables -dg, -tag, -vg corresponding to *-dng, 
*-iang, *-vng (table X) and to *-dk, *"iak, *-vk (table XI)? It seems very unreason- 
able that there should be none. And yet I find no word group that can 
be suspected of representing such Archaic syllables. It must be pointed out, 
however, that Simon (Tibetisch-Chinesische Wortgleichungen) has tried to identify 
on the one hand Chin. ||§ *ngd with Tib. ngang, on the other hand Chin. ^ 
with Tib. sag, and finally Chin, *ngia with Tib. s-grog and Chin. ^ 

zjok order to understcmd why these words rime with -VX), -iwOt and 
why they do not rime with *-ok, *-tU)k- On the contrary, after o and d *tok\ kdk') the 
•k was fully preserved in Chou time, since such words freely rime with words with Ts’ie yiin ju 
sheng (e. g. ^^I, 552, 271). It was much later (Han time?) that -ok', > -OU > -du and dk > -au, 
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iia with Tib. iog. This seems quite tempting, in view of the very concrete senses 
of these words, identical on both sides, and we should then have to suppose 
Proto-Chinese **ngdg, ^ **8ag **ngr(ig,^) 

However this may be — I have no opinion in the matter — it is certain that 
already in Archaic Chinese (the whole Chou epoch) these words lacked final con- 
sonant: *ngd, *8a, *ngiay as attested both by the Shi rimes and by the »hie shengf 
characters. 

There is one more word category that might be suspected of having Arch. 
•ag or -ogr, and I take up the question here in order to show that after all such 
an idea is not tenable. There are the words jSl (with derivates), It 

Ts’ie yiin kqi, yqi, dfqi (with short a), in the Ts’ie yiin brought under rime ^ 
(and corresponding rime in »shang sheng ») together with a number of words of a 
totally different origin. rimes in the Shi with (table III); has the 
phonetic ^ ^ the phonetic *dz'dg. There can thus be no doubt 

about their final guttural. If we search for a word group corresponding to a 
wanted Arch. why not accept these etc. as the missing category: kqi < 
*kvg ? 

There are, in fact, several reasons that forbid such an interpretation. We have 
seen that *-dng: *-iang: *-tmg frequently rime (table X), and similarly *-dk: 
*-iak: -vk (table XI). On the other hand -g words often rime with -k words. 
We should therefore expect jSl etc., if they were ♦fcogr etc., to rime with -dk, 
-iak: -vk (XI); but they never do. Instead of that, they rime with -dk (table III). 
This is fatal; for *-dky *’iaky *~vk never rime with *-dk (see tables II and XI). 
Therefore, if were ^bog, it would never rime with *kmky which it does. 

There is yet another reason, and even more important: we can determine another 
origin for the ySi group. 

There are, in the Ts’ie yun system, two rimes which I have not previously 
been able to distinguish in sound: m and ^ (Ild division of the Sung rime tables), 
and, corresponding in the »ju sheng », (e. g. word ^) and ^ (e. g. word ]|^). 

I have written -vk for them both, and a guess on my part that the first 

•vng was short and the second was long-vowelled was very unsatisfactory; the 
very nature of the v in the Chinese phonological system is to be the short, 
slack sound, corresponding to the long, tense d, a. A reference to the Shi rimes 
will, however, help us to perceive what constituted the difference. There is a 
large f>d — c» group quite independent of the and groups: 

This, of course, would not entail such a final consonant in all words with *-d, -a, •ia. 
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short 

short 

long 

short 

short 

long 

45 9ng 



^ dk 

^vk 

^dk 




IST idk 

^ i'ok 

^ *iak 

but: 






short 


]|E ek 




long 

t^i&ng 

^ (•^) 




long 


^^iek 





Instead of writing ^ hmg and kvk, as in my Phonologie and my Ana- 
lytic Dictionary, I here adopt the graphs keng and kek, because of the important 
fact that whereas the categories ktmg and ^ kvk often rime with the -dng, 
-iang and ■4k, -iak categories respectively (see tables X, XI) and therefore evi- 
dently had an vocalism in Arch. Chinese (short, as the dialects show, hence o), 
the categories ^ and do not rime with the categories but with other 
groups: the former (p’ing, shang and k’ii sheng) with -{dng, -ieng,^) the latter (ju 
sheng) with ~dk (see table III). They must therefore have had some kind of d — c 
soimd, though a short one, in contradistinction to -{dug, -ieng. It is tempting, 
according to the analogy of group -n; 

-idn ^ -ien but f|j k^n 

to write: 

^ 4dng, -ieng but ^ ktng. 

But, after all, there is the difference of the medial i in the former, and it seems 
clear that the vowel has been much more open (since it becomes a(g)u in Kan-on) 
in these words without medial i. Therefore I choose an independent graph c, 
which consequently stands for an open, short d sound*). 

If we now go back to the table above, and look for a -g correspondence to 
-mg, -ek (Ild division of the Sung rime tables), it is obvious that we have to 
put in kqi < *keg (observe that -qi is equally a lid division rime). That this 
is so follows from the parallel with the »ju sheng » kek. Just as this regularly 
rimes with -dk in the Shi (table II), so also regularly rimes with -dk (table 

It is a curious fact that ^4* Stmg (with derivatives), which in Kuang yiin belongs to rime 
and not to does not rime in fashion like fr ytmg etc. (various m words in table X) 

in the archaic poetry, but goes, like the words, together with the and words ( *d-e 
fashion*). It must have been an Arch. seng. 

•) Possibly something similar to the vowel in Engl. man. The difference between knng and 
^ 1 * keng would thus be something like the contrast between Engl. {pvn) and rpan^ (pen)* 
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III); and (yqi <) *g'£g has (y&i 0 *g'dg for phonetic. We have here 
arrived at two important results: we have found the phonetic difference between 
the Ts’ie yiin rimes {-vng) and ^ and we have shown that group 

(-qi) corresponds to ^ -eng, -ek, being Arch. *-eg, not to the cate- 
gories m (-vng), (-vk). The *-vg that should correspond to -img and -vk 

must consequently be sought for elsewhere; I do not know where it is to be 
found, if it existed at all. 

We now revert once more to our scheme on p. 146 above, and fill in the Arch, 
values, such as we have established them in the preceding discussion: 

a P y d e — C ^ 0 i 

« # ^ » 

Shi u ug iug log og{-k) ag(-k) idg{-k) idg(-k) dg idg iu 

Ts’ie yiin ^ ^ du au idu ieu di i iu 

And the Shi rime scheme on p. 148 fills up thus: 

Ts’ie yun: Shi king: 

1) ^ ySV’- ts'iu g'u: ts'iu 

2> #: S m^: kiju: Idi: kji mug: kiug: hg: kidg 

3) P^, M XiSV'- Idu: pau: idu: sieu xi^- ^9- diag: sidg 

4) M- "S kdu: kau: midu: d'ieu kog: ka)g: midg: d^idg 

Rime groups 3 and 4 are artificially distinguished by Tuan Yii-ts’ai; they often 

mix (see table VII). Yet, as stated above, the -iog of group 3 preferably rimes 
with -og® in »shang sheng», much more rarely with -og^ in »p’ing sheng» — what- 
ever the reason may have been for this. 

The categories y *-iug and d *-iog which on the whole are kept apart in the Shi 
rimes, often go together in the j)hie sheng» characters, which is quite natural in 
view of their phonetic similarity. There is, for instance, the word ^ ki^ 
j)nine ». As far as I know, it occurs nowhere as a rime in the archaic poetry. Its 
derivate rimes in cat. d (and was therefore *kiog), but its role in »hie sheng» 
like kjwi < *kiivdg indicates that it belongs to cat. y, thus *kiug; this is sup- 
ported by its forms in other Sinitic languages, Tibetan d-gu etc. (cf. my T’oung 
Pao article). A similar fluctuation of a »phonetic» between the two Shi rime 
groups is observable in which (with ^) was *g^iog (riming in cat. d), 
whereas ^ was *g' iug, riming regularly in cat. y. And rimes in cat. y and 
was therefore *g'iug; ^ rimes in cat. d and was *g'iog. 
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In the tables inserted here I furnish a list of the Shi rimes under debate, the 
figures indicating the page in Legge’s edition. The list is complete for most of 
the groups. In order to save space I have, however, excluded some rimes in 
groups I, II, IV, XIII, XVI, which teach us nothing, since both members end in 
the same Ts’ie yiin vowel -idng, -dk: -idk, -i: ~ud, -vo: -iwo, -dm: -idm)\ 

of category X, which is extremely common in the Shi, I have given only a few 
examples. 

In each table, after the Shi rimes, I give a phonetically arranged list of the 
words occurring in those rimes. The reader can here survey at a glance all the 
words that interchange freely as one rime category; he has to subtract, however, 
those words that are placed at the end in brackets — ^they do not properly belong 
to this category but occur here only as exceptional rimes, due to poetical 
license, or, in certain cases where the rime is strikingly bad, to corruptions in the 
text. It is highly interesting to observe that in many cases the readings of the 
Han, Ts’i and Lu versions (the characters placed in parenthesis in the rime Usts) 
are correct rimes and therefore probably correct readings, where the Mao version 
has unsatisfactory rimes. , 

Under each table are twoo columns with transcribed readings. The one to the 
left represents the reconstructed Ts’ie yiin language (6th cent. A. D.); the one to 
the right gives the Shi king values such as I have tried to reconstruct them here. 
It must be borne in mind that the Shi forms are not so safe in every detail as the 
Ts’ie yiin forms. These latter are based on a very rich fund of sources, which 
support and throw light on each other: Ts’ie yiin spellings (»fan ts’ie j>); rime 
tables from the Sung era; ancient transcriptions of foreign words; thousands of 
ancient Chinese loan words in Korean, Japanese and Annamite; and strongly 
varying modem dialects. For the archaic language we have only the archaic 
poetry and the »hie sheng» characters to build upon. The former gives good 
points d’appui for the riming parts of the words, as shown above. The latter 
reveal the archaic initial system on many points. But we cannot be entirely 
sure that there did not exist consonant groups (pZ-, ZZ-, kl- etc.) where the f>hie 
sheng» do not reveal them. Moreover, the medial w, t, i may have been some- 
what different in Shi king compared with T’sie yiin time. A form like ^ *kiong 
should therefore properly be written thus: *ki\(mg, indicating that only the final part 
is quite safe, the initial part only approximately so, a tentative first half which has 
to be taken cum gram mlis. This being once clearly stated, the reader is warned, 
and I need not carry through that clumsy typographical arrangement in my tables, 
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I 

131 ^ ^ m m/^ ^ ^ 307 ^ ^ 810 #. ^ ^ ^ 8*0 ^ ^ 

ii^ 8 *op^.^,f ^^ 41 * ^ 

> 1 '^ * ^ ^ 1 ^ 10 yKu A }\^ I* p^ 

14 A£ 16 ^ 17 ^<1 18 ^ 19 ^ *0 

1 d*9ng 2 Isang 3 p^ng; 4 g^i9ng 5 1 d’ariy 2 tsmg 3 paw^; 4 g'vang, 5 

;ftawg^ 6 *ia7igr 7 dt^idng 8 9 dz'img ^ 7 dHdng 8 ^iariy 9 d!H9ng 

10 ijfan^ 11 ^I’an^ 12 Ziarigr 13 pidng; 14 10 ctidng 11 ipng 12 iiangr 13 pi9ng; 14 

lcw9ng 15 ;^ti;anflr; 16 Jciung 17 yiung kwang 15 X'^'^l kiung 17 g'iung 

18 miurvg, mung; [19 ‘tam 20 ^’tam]. 18 miung, mung; [19 ’iam 20 te’tam]. 

II 

» ^ ^ 79 00 108 -fjSJ m ^ 184 #fe^R.171 %'(% ^ 

^ 173 ^ * 21 j.** 3 1 8 'j ^^mii *“ ^ 

^ 307 II 86<r J ^ 378 % ^ 400^ '^. 43* ^|'Jl43* 434 

If' 456^4.^ $ S!) 480-if 4M^4<t.«0 «*» 

«3o 4^-A$ If «47 if O 

3 ^ 3 -3^ 4 Qj » 8 ^-^^7 ^8 9 Itf ^ 11 <5. 1* ill. W 

M 16 g, 16 /3. 17 ^ 18 19 If *9 *1 *2 S3 ^ *4 *8 *6 

27 4^ 

1 k’dk 2 tak 3 d'dk 4 task 5 paA;; 6 1 k'ik 2 <9jb 3 d'ak 4 foaik 5 psA;; 6 

ki9k 7 gf’iaA 8 xi^k 9 i9k 10 i9k ki9k 7 g'i9k 8 xiof<! 9 diak 10 giak 11 

11 -iak 12 (f’iak 13 tsiak 14:dz’iak 15si9k 'iak 12 d'iak 13 tsrak 14 dl’iak 16 siak 

16 liak 17 tsiak 18 siak; 19 hwak 20 16 liak 17 tsiak 18 siak; 19 kwak 20 

ivxak; 21 kek 22 kwsk 23 mmk; 24 piuk giwak; 21 ksk 22 kmk 23 mwek; 24 

25 b’iuk 26 '{uk; [27 link]. piuk 26 b’iuk 26 ‘iuk; [27 gliok], 

III 

136 ^ 262 A ^286 ^ ^ '1 *“ ¥(f ’I' ^ *** $.S 

336 ^ X 36’ 1^4 »6’3^>^^373 |^J 374 ^ 

f4 3**4 »8 )f 468 ^ ^ 47* :|: 479 

%Aa *034- yf^ 4/? 040-$ ^sm 4- «69;|^ |g 6W^ ^664 4, 

689 ^ O 

1 2^3^^ 4 6 e 8 ^ ’4*1 9 10 4- » :|1 1*^ »3 « 

15 X 16 l3 17 ^ 18 10 *0 21 2* S3 ^ 24 If *« ^^ 

*6 -IS 27 ^ *8 “ft. 29 ^ Jj(. 30 31 ii_3t ^ 33 34 .^.38 -fJ^S 36 

87 4^ 38 0'>j 39 .§. 
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1 tsdi 2 Id* 3 pudi; 4 kqi; 6 t 6 i 7 •» 
8 de’i 9 Ifi 10 tsi 11 dz’i 12 zi 13 b’jm 
14 jwi; 15 16 ji^, jiuk 17 

18 k'9k 19 x^k 20 tak 21 t'ak 22 d'ak 
23 sak 24 kwak; 25 kiak 26 g'iak 27 
iak 28 ’{ak 29 Viak 30 i^iak 31 dz’iak 
32 Siak 33 tsiak 34 aiak 35 piuk 36 
b'iuk 37 miuk; [38 dz'ang 39 kiap]. 


1 tsak' 2 lag Z puak' ; 4 keg; 5 ziag 6 
giak' 7 -iak 8 dz'iag 9 liag 10 tsiag 11 
dz'iag 12 dziag 13 b'iwag 14 giwag; 15 
giug 16 giug, giuk 17 piug; 18 k'ak 19 
Xak*) 20 tak 21 t'ak 22 d'ak 23 sak 24 
kwak; 25 kiak 26 g'iak 27 giak 28 ‘{ak 
29 t'iak 30 t'iak 31 d''iak 32 &iak 33 
taiak 34 aiak 35 piuk 36 b'iuk 37 miuk 
[38 dz'ang 39 kiap^. 


IV 

« ^ ^ w ^ ^ ^ 33 At .€• « .'2. ^ ** 

pLdt. w ^ i ^ « A, .2. ^ ^ sL 

Jtl M »« .2. A ^ M 120 ^ J23 4 4- J*8 4- ^ 

14» 0^ e. 4 ^ita iiiw $i^30A 

4 Tgs;. I- *» 4 «» 

®i4*7O^0^271j^j<^*73|-^^ ^273 ^^4-^ ^284 ^ 

>f J:. ^ i:e 4 *8* ^ ^ ^ 4287 ^ ^ ^ 300 ^ .!2. 314 ^ 

ti -ft “» f l^(fy326 8$ ^ 325 ^329 Y± 4 jt 

4 ^ it ^ :g.-C£ 849 |j(349 ||. ;J_ 362 1^ 357 ^357 ^ 

1^859 ^ ;t 869 302 ^ 4 I ^374 A ^ 4 376 ,5J(^379 

4879jt.4^4^ ^'?9 882 /^;. ig^382 4 4 iS^ ^ 365 ^ ^ ^tX392 ^ flf 

^ -I- 808 X.05 «0 5 .^. <88 1<^l)k^«80 X. 415 4" ^ 420 

^ 442 il ll & 442 jt ^ |i 454 4 464 -^<1: 4 <72 

■g ^ ^e.473 483 4^.^ * 4489 <90 ^ 4 510, ^ ji:. 610 f 

B18 ^ 4 618 4 f- I- ^ 4 818 4- 4 Ilf 82*^ 4" ill .g". »S8 ^ 656 

864 ^ 564 ^ 864 667 867 ^ "g 690 -jl^ ^ 699 ^ 803 ^;< 

± 4=6 ^ It 4 li 614 !|£ ^ 816 lf6 -51 4 838/^ S If ji 830 4- 

888^ /iS 4 838^jt^fo 

8>f*^k.*^^4.|^.^.^<^65^^ 8^7^ sftio Tf 10 

«#. “ #4^ « >441 W ^ 9t #d. >8 17 .£•. 18 

g_ 19 ^ *0 >4; 6 ^ li *» » fis-fjh. *3 >6 *8 4 At yib. 4L *8 *8 S « 

28 4 «»9|-;«^ II- 80 81 32 88 84 j|. it 86 4 

38.2 #. 89]^ 40 4_;ig|X 41 >(4^.42 -|:;^|f-48 
X 44 ^ 46 4ei4 47Xi<i.iC^^f^ 48-^^49l^^^l^. 50 

51^ ^ a 83/lg.Si^ 8605 ^ 66^0 
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1 jjdi 2 tidi, mng 3 l&i 4 d'&i 6 ta&i 1 2 mg, mng 3 lag 4 d'sg 5 

6 ta&i 7 ta'di 8 dz'&i 9 10 taag 6 tsak' 1 U'ag 8 d^ag 9 xua^) 10 

W b'vAi \2 mvAi \Z mu&i; 14 ma»; 15 'pwag 11 b'uag 12 mmg^) \Zmuag; 14 

kji 16 k'ji 17 g'ji 18 ngji, ngiak 19 xji meg; 16 kiag 16 k'iag 17 g’iag 18 ngiag, 

20 i 21 i 22 t''i 23 dC’i 24 tH 25 t§i 26 ngiak 19 xi^9 20 ziag 21 diag 22 t'iag 

Wi 27 t^i 28 d?i 29 i* 30 31 ^ 32 it 23 d’iag 24 iiag 26 t'iak' 26 ('iag 27 

33 wit 34 Iji 35 tsi 36 zt 37 zt 38 si; 39 f'iak' 28 dz'iag 29 diag 30 siag^) 31 

kjtvi 40 g'jm 41 p'fwi 42 bjm; 43 kiau ijag 32 Siak' 33 niag 34 liag 36 tsiag 36 

44 k'i^ 45 g'iiu 46 ngi^ 47 jiau 48 dziag 37 dziak' 38 stag; 39 kitaag 40 

pi^ 49 b'igu 50 wtfgw; 51 mgu; [52 ite g'iwag 41 p’itvag 42 h'iwag; 43 kitig 44 

63 miu 64 kuok, kdu 65 nau 66 ^taw]. k'iug 46 g’iug 46 ngiug 47 giug 48 piug 

49 b'iug 60 miug; 51 mug; [52 dia 
63 miwo 54 kuok, kolc 55 nag 56 diog]. 

V A. 

^ ^ 196 *“ % 

496;^!^;® Sloped “’i.i'J #_*“ *18: 

4 664f|. .|_697 ^ 615 d*l^f^643^^ O 

V B. 

82 fp 36 SO 4- ^'65 ” ^^’4. Vl « 7^"^ »« f 

I: i I” >3‘ f ]^ »»♦ f -/l^# •« 

176 I- I77^:^^ij ^’•<j!i82 ^ ^ 3 ^ 4 *’202 

812 ^ 1^'2i6 ^ J5) 233 ^ 233 ^ 266 ^ ^ ^ 7^ 

288’'# 4. 2*0^4'^ ^’3'd' 293A-?|i?4 ^ 

^ 3404’ i' J fii 349 f X' 368 374 ^ 376 382 

416 418 ^ 421 423 ^ 'gg' 4724 ^ ^ ^ ^4*498 

^SSsMyi^/j^ 666 rl ^’4 569^,I|f'6694 ^ ijff 

•20 ?p ;s '3 o 

V c. 

46 ^ 5?-f 108 126 ;f?-4 204 207 233 ^ 277 jf ^ 290 1/^ [») 349 

'^ 426;^4.^^®4i’^*® ^ ^ |2»628^ jiff 641’^ 646 ^ 862 4 ^ ^ $3 %■ O 

The words III, 19 emd IV, 1, 9, 12 belong to »hie sheng* series with ^-; m- interchange, which 
indicates Arch, consonant groups (^m*» mX'* IV, 30 has »hie sheng» connections with 1-, and 

this also points to some Arch, consonant group {sht sht fZ**)* 
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2 rji ^ M 3 y(^ % 4 ^1?? 

•ih% 7 ^ 8 ,y| 9 llj^l ^ ;1) 12^^ I3.-35^ ^ 

w %iti3 »7 « >A. $.■} ‘9 ^j? *® /® 21 ;k “ *» 

24 26 ^ 26 Vg_ 27 <|. 28 J' 29 ^ 30 A X ^ 32 -f *« 

»« ^ 36 ^ 36 4| 37 38 ^ 39 ^ 40 ^ ^ 

^ 42 M t ** a a^a «> 

^ ?F;^ « l® f^ ®3 ^ 64 ^ 66 ^ 66 67 ^ jr^ 88 ^ 69 ^ 60 ^ 61 ^;t«2 

^ 63 ^ 64 db 65 (5] 

1 kidu 2 3 4 5 jfgw 6 1 kiog 2 g^’joy 3 xi^ ^ 'iog 5 dioy 

i^ 7 riaw 8 9 t''idu 10 d/H^ 11 6 ziog 7 tiog 8 Vliog 9 Viog 10 d'iog 

tsi^u 12 iM^ 13 t£i^ 14 zi^ 15 si^ 11 t'iog 12 t' iok' 13 t'^iog 14 d'iog 15 

16 17 nz}^ 18 Udu 19 20 siog 16 ^'og 17 mog 18 Ziog 19 niog^) 20 

Ui^ 21 ts'i^ 22 dz'i^ 23 24 sim tsiog 21 Z^’iog 22 dz'iog 23 eZziog 24 

25 26 6’i^ 27 6’|^, 6’m 28 mi^M; ^iog 25 piog 26 6’iog 27 6’iog, 6’m 28 

29 6’^, b"im 30 m^; 31 kdu 32 h*du miog; 29 6’iog 30 miog; 31 kog 32 k'og 

33 x^'^ 34 35 Idu 36 37 t'du 38 33 x^ 34 g’og 35 Zog 36 Zog 37 fog 

d*du 39 tsdu 40 ts'du 41 dz'du 42 sdu 38 d'og 39 tsog 40 ts'og 41 cZz’og 42 sog 

43 Txiw 44 45 kau 46 kau 47 nau 43 pog 44 moA;'; 45 kale 46 ifcZdA;' 47 

48 pau 49 p’ai^ 50 mau; 51 g'idu 52 nog 48 pdg 49 p’dg 50 mag; 51 g’iog^) 

ion 53 tsidu; 54 lieu 55 Zien 56 cZ’ien 56 52 eZiog 53 tsidg; 54 gZiog 55 Ziog 56 

d’ien 57 sieu; [58 p’in 59 Z^’in 60 d'idg 57 ^idg; [58 p'iu 59 Z^’in 60 Z'iag 

61 g’ig^ 62 A: 7 toi 63 dzHdp 64 dfi 65 61 g’ing 62 kiioag 63 dz^idp 64 eZ-gr’iag 

d’nng]. 65 eZ’ong]. 

VI 

» 40 tr^ .K /> m 48 i X 1-^ 61 A ^ 87 97 S^lOl 

^ ^ ^ iot/} ^fi 108 MiJ-i. n* ;i^ /^. »*» 'y% ^ »56 ^ \ss %% 

t/3 167 II 173 ^ 5^ if ^19S ^ .^,^211 5 IV] 212 f S lA*‘« ^ W 

*16 ^ fl?ilj^219 **» "^ ^ ^ ^ 

29i <’^^^^ 300 ^ ^ ^326 ^ % 343 ^ ^ 362 ^ ^362 376 7 ] 4,#*®* 

401 i^^iS 406 407 416 ^ ."S ^ ^ 'K X ^9“ 

» ^ » il 4 If ^ 3 ^ i/] <$■!} » -t? 8 ^\L^» ^10 lA 

n f 12 tt 16 A »» -f /I. il.il *8 a^l 19 5 ,^,^20 

83 ?.?. 21 ^.g 22 23 -^24 Xi *S Ifi 26 Wn *7 %» » >/« 30 31 

32 gf 1^ 33 *9 i.” 1 '(t” ^ ^ « ir^ 

*) For »hie sheng* reasons some Arch, initial consonant group may be suspected in 19 and 51. 
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1 kdu 2 ngdu 3 ^ 5 Idu 6 idu 

7 d'du 8 d'du 9 tadu 10 ts^du 11 b*du 
12 mdu; 13 kidu 14 gHdu 15 *idu 16 
•{du 17 idu 18 idu 19 t'idu 20 t&idu 21 
ijau 22 iidu 23 nzidu 24 lidu 25 is' idu 
26 sidu 27 sidu 28 pidu 29 p'idu 30 
b'idu 31 midu; 32 kau 33 ngau 34 yau 
35 d^au; 36 lieu 37 tim 38 Vim 39 
d'im 40 aim. 


\ kog 2 ngog S yog 4: g'og 6 log % tog 
7 d'oU 8 d'og 9 tsog 10 is'og 11 6’ofc' 
12 mog; 13 kidg 14 g'iag 15 •idfc' 16 
'idg 17 didg 18 didA;' 19 tidg 20 Vidg 
21 d'idg 22 ijag 23 24 lidg 25 

is'idg 26 fiidgr 27 ^tdA;' 28 piag 29 p’idgr 
30 b'idg 31 midg; 32 faigr 33 ngdg 
34 35 dz'dg; 36 lidg 37 ^td^ 38 

Vidg 39 d'idg 40 sidg. 


VII 

76 ^ ^ 114 ajc*“ •'it*” ^5 

^ *88^^ ^ ^448 ^ l5f^488 ^ /] 618 ^.3 «» ^ ^ 

^-5 Mi ^ O 

» * -( 5 |= ^5 < 4 ‘ ^ 5 ^** 

^ 14 i}?- 18 W r^» *» ** /] “ ^ 

*7 ^ ^ *9 ^ 30 jI, 31 ^^32 33 34 #. 36 ;^:386 37 .* 38 39 ^ 

40 ^ 


Words belonging to 

1 g'idu 2 g'iiu 3 xi^ 4 igu 5 
6 sign 7 wi/att 8 Ifgu 9 tsigu 10 
b'i^ 11 m^; 12 kdu 13 k'du 14 ;ifdu 
15 Vdu 16 d'du 17 dz'du 18 pdu; 

19 idu 20 dz'idu; 21 Urn 22 d'ieu 
23 sieu. 

Words belonging to 
24 ngdu 25 idu 26 mdu; 27 ;^at4; 28 
29 'idu 30 idu 31 ti*idu 32 zidu 
33 ts'idu 34 pidu 35 midu; 36 A:fet4 37 
Xie>u 38 lisu 39 d'im; [40 kirn], 
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category V above: 

1 kiog, g'idg 2 g'iog 3 xiog 4 'iog 6 
Viog 6 d'iog 7 wjog^ 8 liog 9 tsiog 10 
b'iog 11 miog; 12 kog 13 k'og 14 xog 
15 Vog 16 d'og 17 dz'og 18 pog; 19 
didg 20 dz'idg; 21 glidg 22 d’id^ 23 
sidg. 

category VI above: 

24 ngog 25 tog 26 mog; 27 ;|fdgr; 28 
gr’tdflr 29 'tag 30 didg 31 Vidg 32 d'idg 
33 ts'idg 34 pidg 35 midg; 36 fcid^ 37 
;i'idgr 38 Zidgr 39 d'idg; [40 kiug]. 
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vm 

m 187^ *** 1^ ^ 1' *” 1^ *** ^ 1^ ife. »“ %\A •“ -fiL 

;f);tf»«^jf»«^. "‘j;^ t >'4? <” 

X, -ir M«sk ^ o 

••/^^It ff «o Y+ ;R. If » ^ ^ w|^ f »* 

^ ‘**f »**'t' .^1 *S8yt ff *63;^^ A *66^$.^ It fftf 

A *7«y;t>'f S ^ «» 1^ “f^L /f >f \^fiL 

44« t ^ 448 i: Vl^ ^ ^ *^itj^^{*>^)'^ 484;^ ^ 481 fl: ^ 884 

*1’ S »40^ 841 /f ^ 887 >|S 867 t 873 >jt ^f] 873 t 880 |fi. ''ij 

681 Sbfl J/i «0 ^ /I «*« "^ ^ 1^ j/l «4* ^ Si o 

1 i'i J. X^ xX a ’S It ix * >'^ a t 7 l l^ 8 fj] ^ <1. 9 10 ^!§ 

11 '/^ 18 18®^ U^i^ 18^ W t ” ll »* »» t' *0 it « /iS-t 

>P*9^.^f88^84A88^S8?-87:;iC88;^88-J^^ 30J)r81*j^^S8i>:/^ 83 

at^ ^ § >» i- 88 87 5. fil 88 4^1 *9 ^1*0^ 41 48 

IlS lir 48 44 48 -f 48 ^ 47f4: ^ 48/p 49^^ SO j/L 81 (^ 88 |*^ 8? 84 g?« 

68 ?4 88 ^ 


1 kung 2 k'ung 3 4 nttTigr 5 Ztingr 

6 ^f^wsr 7 t'ung 8 d’l^Tigr 9 10 ts'ung 

11 dz^ung 12 aung 13 pung 14 b*ung 
15 mung; 16 kiung 17 g'iung 18 iung 
19 t'iung 20 t'^iung 21 d'^iung 22 t^ung 
23 dfjung 24 nziung 25 p'iung; 26 
^tiongr 27 tsvong 28 aiwng; 29 kivxmg 
30 g'ivxmg 31 ngivxmg 32 xiwong 33 
•itixwgr 34 35 d'Htoong 36 t^tvong 

37 tffivxmg 38 nziwong 39 livxmg 40 
ts'itvong 41 dz'iwong, tsiwong (in 157) 
42 ziwong 43 siwong 44 piwong 45 
pHwong 46 Viwong; 47 ydwgr 48 pdn^ 
49 p’dw^ 50 mdng; [51 52 ‘tarn 

53 54 Ziam 55 ywdng 56 ytixirigr]. 


1 2 k'ong 3 g^’ongr 4 ?M>rigr 5 Zow^ 

6 ZoTigr 7 Vong 8 d'ong 9 Z«mgr 10 Wong 
11 dz^ong 12 song 13 pong 14 Vong 15 
mong; 16 kiong 17 g'iong 18 diong 19 
tiong 20 Viong 21 d'iong 22 fiong 23 
dz*iqng 24 njan (7 25 p'iong; 26 
27 t&uong 28 siumg; 29 kiwong 30 
g'iwong 31 ngiwong 32 xivxmg 33 
'iwong 34 diwong 35 d'iwong 36 t'iwong 
37 i'ivxmg 38 niwong 39 livxmg 40 
ts'iuxmg 41 dz'iuxmg, tsivxmg (in 157) 
42 dziMJOTigr^) 43 sivxmg 44 pivxmg 45 
p'ivxmg 46 Vivxmg; 47 g^’dTig^ 48 pdwgr 
49 p'dng 50 mdng; [51 52 ’iam 53 

miuV 54 Ziam 55 g^wdng 56 gr’i^ng^]. 


For »hie shengt reasons some Arch, initial consonant group may be suspected in 42 b. 
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186 A 233 fe 2“ ^ ^ ^ f «2 ^ I 538;^ 

^ # O 
19 ^ 28 

167 ^ 

m %.ia^ K lx 869 

^ 478 l>Kf5t.818 % 

2 A 9 

12 5| 13^ 

83 24 26 ^ 

^^37 ^38 ^ 

^'J 60 


ilc ^ 

^ 166 (S? ^ i 

297 lx ^ ^ 

y^^376 

!3d 628 

4 

U ^ 16 ilt 16 
28 27 -4^ 28 

39 ^40 ^41 


A i <» if 4= it f «MX. A ^ 

■^ »«> ^ 196 i 2*3 ^ 238 

i »2 & f ^^320 -^^'TXiyl =«® A 

^ 413 i»!|. ^ 3^ 418 ^ 3^ 472 R. % 478^ir^ 

«06 ^ O 

5 ^ 8 3 1' 8 iil. ^ » 1(3 3Nl 10 || II 

17;^ 18 A 19.^=^ 20^ ;IL 21 22^ 

29 1® 30 31 S- 32 !^ 33 34 jg. 36 ^ 36 

li< 42 43 /ff- 44 46 !|g. 48 ^Jr. 47 ^48 


1 kuk 2'uk 3 luk 4 d'uk 5 dz'uk 6 suk 
1 puk 8 muk; 9 kiuk 10 ;^mA: 11 ‘iuk 
12 iuk 13 t'^iuk 14 d'Huk 16 Uiuk 16 
ti*iuk 17 iiuk 18 link 19 link 20 sink 
21 piuk 22 p'iuk 23 6’mA; 24 miuk; 25 
kuok, kdu 26 tuok 27 28 Vuok; 

29 k'iwok 30 g'iiuok 31 ngiwok 32 
tiiwok 33 34 ^vxyk 35 nzpvok 36 

litvok 37 dz'iwok 38 ziWKji; 39 sitvok; 
40 MA: 41 ngdk 42 ‘di 43 t'dk 44 d'^dk; 
[45 46 k'iu 47 wwfA; 48 ^siaA; 49 

tsdk 60 kau]. 


1 kok 2 'ok 3 lok 4 d'ok 5 dz’oA; 6 sok 
7 pok 8 woA:; 9 kiok 10 xiok 11 •iok 
12 diok 13 fiok 14 dHok 16 t'iok 16 
t'Hok 17 ^k 18 liok l^gliok 20 8iok 21 
piok 22 p'iok 23 b'iok 24 miok; 25 
kuok, kok' 26 tuok 27 d'uok 28 Vuok 
29 k'ituok 30 g^iwok 31 ngiwok 32 
t'iwok 33 d'iwok 34 iivx>k 35 niwok 36 
livx)k 37 dzHwok 38 dziwok 39 siwok; 
40 kdk 41 ngdk 42 ‘dk 43 t'dk 44 d'^dk; 
[46 k'iu 46 k'iu 47 mwek 48 tsidk 49 
tsak 50 ku]. 


X 

II 9 g f? isl 13 y| 21 yj Hf 30 |j|^ ^ ^ ^ it 

^ if 63^t 68 f=T 32 4.™ yl ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

U 101 4 ^ 51 Y? i28Hi ^ ‘=“ ^if^^ ‘"*0^ .'I 132 .•!, p4f^iJ^4^i*» -It 

^ ^ 166 yj 288 ^ 1 302 ^ ^ 0;^ 5L 367 ^ I ^ ^ 874 

f t i 

2 "ik. 3 A J% It 6 ig.t ^ 7^8 -f 9 *9 31. " ^ 4. 1 ** 

II 13 m/^P ^ 16 16 17 ^ ^ 18 ^ 19 S 20 ‘I’ 21 22 

23 3'!^ 3^ 2< 25 26^^ 277^Jd 28 ^ 29 30 A 31.^. 32^ ** f J J 

34^^! 36 T 86 M 37^51.38^ 39/^ 40^ 41 )L 42 ^5<. 43 44 0/i 
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1 kdng 2 Idng 3 t'dng 4 d'dng 5 tsdng 
6 dz^dng 7 sdng 8 p'dng; 9 ktvdng 10 
Xwdng 11 ywdng; 12 kiang 13 g'iang 14 
Xicing 16 'iang 16 tang 17 iang 18 
t^ang 19 Wiang 20 zyang 21 siang 22 
^ang 23 24 tsiang 25 is' iang 26 

dzHang 27 siang; 28 k'itmng 29 gHwang 
30 piwang 31 miwarvg; 32 kvng 33 
yvng 34 jnmg 35 p'tmg 36 mtmg 37 
kimmg; 38 39 k'ivng 40 ‘ivng 

41 42 jiunmg 43 pitvtmg 44 

mitovng. 


1 2 Mwgr 3 4 5 

6 dz'dng 7 8 p'dng; 9 kwdng 10 

xwdng 11 g'wdng; 12 kiang 13 g'iang 
14 xi^i'RS 15 efian^ 17 ziang 

18 t'iang 19 t'Hang 20 d'iang 21 ?|angr 
22 ^ang 23 itanflr 24 tsiang 26 is^iang 
26 dz'iang 27 siang; 28 k'iwang 29 
gHwang 30 pitoang 31 miwang; 32 
33 34 jwmgF 36 p^vng 36 

mrmg 37 kwtmg; 38 kivng 39 kHvng 
40 'irmg; 41 xiwtmg 42 givnmg 43 
pivng 44 mivng, 

XI 


» ft « w» w« # »»» If Y6 IM || 1«* -{Jjl M* 

^ MO 'je g C.MT ff >S- ® ^ 

*H|53 t *18,^f|848 Yi *“6.§ef 

5^ *»*yf6 It 4*1 ^ ^ 4M >1 «« ^ It ^ 

tr a**#. C 6410^^6 


Yi o 

1 ^ ^ ^ 5 4s- « ^.7 8 ^ 1^^ 8 If ^ i'i ** -^^3 

U 14 tl W ^ w 4jt ^ » ft 1- ^ ^ « X *» 

€i5g*4yt865g'*6^'^*7'^*8 9 81 ^S*.-^83j|^84 

#. 86 '('6 86 6 « H 45 » » I'SL <® ^ « il** ^ “ g. «* -'ll. 


1 kdk 2 3 ngdk 4 x^^ 5 ydk 6 

•di 7 ndk 8 i(iA; 9 Vdk 10 d'dk 11 
12 13 dz'dk 14 yxiJfc 16 16 

mdk; 17 Aj’wxJA; 18 19 ymdk; 20 

idib 21 22 23 zjak 24 

(in 603) 25 nmak 26 27 dz'idk 28 

zidk 29 siak; 30 kfok 31 k'vk 32 x'^^ 
33 d'’nifc 34 isvk 35 ^wA; 36 6’oA; 37 a 
mvk (in 374) 37 b mvk 38 yrmk; 39 
kVok 40 k'ivk 41 ngivk; [42 muo (in 
262) 43 'uo (in 313) 44 g^iak\ 


1 kldk 2 k'ldk 3 ngdk 4 x^^ 5 g'ldk 
6 ‘dk 7 ndk 8 gldk 9 Vdk 10 d*dk 11 
tsdk 12 ts'dk 13 dz'dk 14 pdk 15 p'dk 
16 mdk; 17 k'todk 18 xwdk 19 g'tudk; 
20 diak 21 t'iak 22 t'^iak 23 d'iak 24 
^jak (in 603) 26 niak 26 ts'iak 27 
dz'iak 28 cIziaA; 29 siak; 30 klvk 31 
k'lvk 32 x^f^ 33 d'vk 34 tsvk 35 ptok 36 
6’nA: 37 a mvk (in 374) 37 b mvk 38 
g'twk; 39 kivk 40 k'ivk 41 ngivk; [42 
moj^y dial. mdH (in 262), 43 * 0 ^, dial. 
'dU (in 313) 44 g'idk]. 
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XII 

» "a « ^ n '(‘If 

»78 % »« f !¥< ^ri f 8*0 >n 

'I ^ ^ 400 fj407 ^ p.J i|cy|416 ^488 f (.^ !>j£);3 

^ f «« /g 1 5f.t7 ‘1L“» «3 !l 1«« iit -fS. I «« g 

«8£0^1^o 

» 8 ^ ^ 0 all 7 0 ^4 10 n r,.j » » 

^ 14 >U W ^ 17 ^ 18 ^ 10 l^io ^n A% a ^ yj^ u ^ 

» ^ >’yi » A *0 1^ *0 ^ 81 32 8»'^*4?a*8^**f|_«6$*8i{3- 

80 6.$ 40 fj 4U^i 4* 48 44 X 45 4)SL 46 Ijr 47 ^ 48 ^ 40 '| 50 51 ^ J 0j 

** ^ ** 'll ®* '?< » w # M M 


1 MA; 2 ^(JA; 3 pdk^); 4 g^’iaJb 5 ngriaA; 
6 ;if3EaA; 7 jat 8 taJfc 9 t^aA; 10 f^mA; 
11 ^laA;; 12 nick 13 liek 14 tick 15 
d'iek 16 tsHek; 17 kdk 18 ydA; 19 d!dk 
20 ^A; 21 TiidA;; 22 23 ^i^A; 24 

‘uok 26 d^uok; 26 iteY>A; 27 ziwok; 28 
muk 29 ;ifii^A; 30 -iitA; 31 d'Huk 32 
ijt^A; 33 ts'iuk 34 sink 35 p’iitA; 36 
bHuk; 37 A^du 38 ;^dt4 39 ydu 40 <du 
41 <’dw 42 d'du 43 te’dt 4 44 mdu 45 
mdi^; 46 Axiit 47 ;i'at4 48 T^grau 49 t'au; 
60 kidu 51 Uidu; 52 sieu; 53 72^ 64 
Igw 66 66 ii’atA 67 58 

[69 bHji], 


1 gldk 2 f^dA; 3 pdk; 4 gr’tdA; 5 ngtdA; 
6 ;iftdA; 7 yidA; 8 diak 9 t*idk 10 tsiak 
11 ^I'dA;; 12 nidk 13 lidk 14 tidk 16 
d'idk 16 ts'idk; 17 kdk 18 g'dk 19 d'dk 
20 pdk 21 mdk; 22 ;fwoA;, 23 g'uok 
24 •iw>A; 25 d'uok; 26 giwok 27 d'itvok; 
28 mok 29 p^ioA; 30 ’toA; 31 d’loA; 32 
d'loA; 33 ta'iok 34 siok 36 p^iok 36 
b'iok; 37 A:ogr 38 xog 39 gr’ogr 40 41 

<’ogr 42 d’ogr 43 ts^og 44 moA;' 46 mog; 
46 A:dgr 47 ;ifdflr 48 ngdg 49 <'dgr; 50 
kidg 61 t'idg; 62 ^A;'; 53 •{og 54 
ziogr 65 t'iog 66 d'ioy 57 5 togr 68 siok': 
[59 b^iu]. 


For 3, I should have expected Ts’ie yiin pdk, like 20, not pdk. I ccumot account for this differeno#^. 
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XIII 

9 ”1 M S ^ .17 %_% n ^ T * 90 ;^36 ^ Jp37 

^ -p 61 'p: ^ 83 H-J pja.60 ,.t^ .i^ 62 

.^a 68 iff Ji 86 .;19 Hf 108 116 ^ 120 «» If ^ »81 |j3. 

/C./^r «»7 I- ^ iSf 138 ,1}, ^ fjs a 1« 1V3 ^ a $iw ^ilBiw 

^.5- ^ 181 ^182vfit 184 ^ 1'^ /^ 1*7 % ^ T' 

IX -P 1 207 #J T' MI u nSiniff /' ^ Z^’ ^ 233 Ai 2.^ A. 

239 J® ^.1^236 M ^ ^ Vif ^ 238 /- t3» % 242 249 '249 T 

/t 261 $■ -X 263 ^ ^ Ig ^ 266 it 1$ 46 *« iif- ^ 5ii: /^ *«* ^ 

^ 266 ^ ;g ^ 293 ^ //f 294 =]=J :?f f 297 299 >f-^302 .fJJ ^ *» 

^ ^aC/^ ^ 320 ll3 T 328 ^ ^ 329 g[f:|J_336 ^ 347 ^ 03=249 ^ y^380 

i^)i^?36iig_^y362-{::t. 366j:.^f:^^,l5 4:^: 

37» 4. il"f^ *« :i: ^ *«> y «*^5: s^f f "i^X 

«3 ^ 426y& iJJX «2 4 436 ^ m T' :X t -fX ^ 

T^ 460 If «« ^ 4*1 If If *2* f 

ID #41 .(§ a 642 ^ g^646-i: ^ 646 gT, ^ f 662^ if 9^^«» -fii ^ 

»»^C;5X jip «»?<. yi^ /Vr “« # yi IX I® i ^ 

>^X«4.1«. <P. "F ^ «» ^-fa^«»® A MIf -S- ? «“£6l 

S If ? ««7 !‘.§‘o 

1 t ^fjp 3 f OPX^X* If # ^fp 6 ^ 7 g 8 ^ 9 ^ 

10 ^ II S 12 ^p 13 /X ■! 14 18 4(1 ^ II ^ ;fX iX I* ^ 17 ^ 1* /t ilt *® 

Ilf 20 / 4- 4- ^ 0.^ ts ®i 21 w ^ 22 y| !|. 23 ^ I’D 24 i 26 ^ 

® ’fX. 26 ifa^fei^ *7 a *« a 29 90 If 31 yi| *2 yg ^ 33 g 

3* ^36 iS I® ^36 ,ff 37 f ^X*» ^ “4I ^ 

44 ^48 //r 46 47 55 4* X* « ^ ®» S ^ 

#3 ^ #4 .4 ^/| Hf |7 -I *’ f »» » /X «® A If 

/I :5c Jl?i. «i.iC *2 '£ « ^ ^ ^ “ 'f-s 

I ka 2 8L nga 2 b ng^a (in 21), ngiwo \ kd 2 b, ngd 2 b ngd (in 21) ngio 3 

3 ya 4 ia 5 ia (in 68) 6 pa 7 ma 8 tija g'd 4 did 5 zid 6 pd 7 md 8 t'id 9 ^fd 
9 ^ 10 nzja 11 tsia 12 zia (in 614); 13 10 njd 11 tsid 12 dzid (in 614); 13 

kioa 14 ytm; 15 hio 16 k'm 17 ngiw hwd 14 g'wd; 15 ko 16 k'o 17 ngo 18 yo 

18 x'^ 19 X'^ (iii 256) 20 ym) 21 nw 19 xo (in 256) 20 g'o 21 no 22 lo 2Z to 

22 luo 23 tno 24 fuo 25 d’t^o 26 tsiuo 27 24 <’o 25 d’o 26 27 dz’o (in 147) 28 

dz'iio (in 147) 28 dz'iu) 29 8uo 30 puo dz^o 29 so 30 po 31 p'o; 32 kio 33 klio 

31 p'uo; 32 kiux) 33 kiwo 34 g'iwo 35 34 gr’to 35 ngio 36 xio 37 dio 38 zio 39 

ngiwo 36 xi^ 37 ivx> 38 ivx> 39 t'^iwo Vio 40 d'io 41 tsio 42 ts^jq 43 t'io 44 

40 d'^itvo 41 isjux) 42 ts^jux) 43 Ujivo 44 f'io 45 sjo 46 47 mo 48 nto 49 lio 
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U^iwo 45 siwo 46 iivx) 47 nziwo 48 60 isio 61 ia^io 52 dzio 63 sio; 64 kitvo 

njivo 49 liux) 60 tsimo 51 tsHwo 52 55 ngiwo 66 xi^ 58 ziwo 59 

ziwo 63 siwo; 54 kiu 65 ngiu 66 xi'^ diwo 60 pvwo 61 Viioo (in 120, 168, 

67 jiu 58 jiu 69 iu 60 piu 61 b'iu (in 249, 266, 302, 630) 62 b'iux) 63 miwo; 

120, 168, 249, 266, 302, 630) 62 Viu [64 imig 65 im 66 kHwOj^. 

63 miu; (64 65 ta^u 66 k'ivx>], 

XIV 

*8 II ^ “ aic iw ® 

»** *“ lU .«» >if ^ 

^(.i >^326 )t.^ > 1 ^- ^ ^ 

^ IS) «* i <’A If -f^n* 1^/%^ ^ t X 

1 ft? ® 8 >Pg. 3 '’f 4 ^.8 ® 7 ^8 M 9 10 11 IS 

18 >j| 14 a IS 10 If 17 A 1« ^ ^ ^ 21 ^ 22 8S 24 

;g; 28 26 i 27 80 81 0^^ 

1 kuo 2 X'^^) 3 X'^ ^ 5 2 mo; 6 1 a, b, d io 1 c kwo 2 xiik^) 3 Xo 4: no 

kitvo 7 k'itvo 8 ngiwo 9 two 10 d'Hwo 6 po; 6 kio 7 Aj’io 8 ngio 9 zio 10 d’io 
11 iS'itvo 12 13 aitvo; 14 kiu 16 11 t''io 12 njp 13 aio; 14 kitvo 16 ngiwo 

ngiu 16 xi^ 17 piu 18 yuo 19 'uo 20 16 xi^ 17 piwo; 18 g^woj^ 19 'Oj^ 20 

luo 21 iitvo 22 d'uo 23 auo 24 mvo; 25 Joj^ 21 &iwOj^ 22 d'oj^ 23 aoj^ 24 mo^' 

A:iteY> 26 k'iwo; 27 ta 28 di’ia 29 aia; 25 kioj^ 25k'iOj^ « k' iop)\ 27 b, zioj^ 27 b 

[30 zidk 31 ya], dioj^ 28 d'ioj^ 29 aioj^ *); [30 dziak 31 

g'di 


\T 106 ^ ^ isiyg-{^ t ^ 6 . 

^^^ 320 ^ O 4 -^^ 840 ^ 

^ *90p}& il*ism<k^ff flf if 

'A ^ «» P.^6'^).§. «« ^ -(1 o 

^ ^ ilK 4 4 . ^ ^ ^ ’ 4 'Sfe * ^ 

10 ^ 11 18 %%_ 18 ja 14 pX 18 16 17 4^ ^ “ 

^ 21 i22^285;4y24|^28 9«i|:*7|^28^J^2»|Sl'i.804i^Sl 

iA^S U{.^ OS ^ 36 

For »hie sheng* reasons an Arch, initial consonant group may be suspected in char. 2. 

*) A parallel dialect had the values: 18 g'wdk"^ 19 'dk' 20 Idk' 21 ^wak' 22 d'dk" 23 adk" 24 
mdk' 25 kijak 27 & zjak'^ 27 b diak"^ 28 d''iak' 29 siak'- 
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1 ifcgu 2 k'jm 3 nggu 4 ^ Gldu \ hi 2 hu 3 nffu 4 g'u ^ 'u G lu 1 tu 

7 tgw 8 9 10 U^; 11 hiu 12 8 t'u 9 d'u 10 tsu; 11 kiu 12 k'iu 13 

hHu 13 g^iu 14 Tigris 15 'iu 16 iu 17 iu g'iu 14 ngiu 15 'iu 16, 17 diu 18 tiu 
18 t' iu 19 d'*iu 20 is^ju 21 i^u 22 19 d'iu 20 ts'ju 21 22 23 d'iu 

23 iju 24 25 ni|ti 26 27 tsiu 28 24 25 nju 26 grZm 27 tsiu 28 

29 b'iu 30 miu; [31 d'^iwo 32, 33 29 b*iu 30 miu; [31 d'’fO 32, 33 ‘iok 

two 34 luk 35 iu 36 ma]. 34 lok 35 giu^ 36 md], 

XVI 

81 ^ 42 /jL't-' 44 g -VI.. i02 a ^ *4’:^ 2m3^ 

•/& »4*^^ -e.. 8884;; ^ -g ^ 

«81-^- 1#5 4 $ 1 ^ S. 8M'$‘ ^4»^ ^ not O 

> 8 5- 4 4 8 ^ 7 ^ 8 1^. # 10 "ig 11 U -vav 

18^ W-^- 15|4»9 17 ^ >8 ^ 19 20^ 21 44 : 

1 ndm 2 (4m 3 «4m; 4 kidm 5 i’lam 1 nam 2 (am 3 «am; 4 iiam 5 i’lam 

6 g'i9ni 7 ’tarn 8 (6tam 9 (f’lam 10 6 gr’pm 7 *fam 8 (5|am 9 (j’lam 10 d'jjam 

11 Ztam 12 ^I'am; 13 piung; 14 y4p 11 Ziam 12 sidm; 13 pium; 14 gr’ap 15 
15 ndp; 16 yap; 17 xi^V 'i^P \G g'ryp; 17 xi^P 19 dz'idp; 

dz'idp; [20 ;tia 7 igr 21 (4it/?igr]. [20 xi^'^ 21 ('towgr]. 

♦ ♦ 

♦ 

By our investigation we have confirmed Simon’s theories of Arch, guttural finals 
in certain large and important Ts’ie yiin rimes: -di (*^), -i (^), -2^ (partially: 
type ^ only), -i^, -du, ~au, -idu, -ieu. On the other hand we have found open 
Arch, syllable in other equally large and important groups in which he had re- 
constructed a t-yr, -a and -ta (types ^), •uc^)y -iwc^), -{v}), -g^ (except 
type •^), -d, -»g « ia). 

It is now of a considerable interest to study the fate of these final gutturals in 
later epochs, notably in the Han era. There is a difficulty arising from the fact 
that the poets were often conservative in their rime system, influenced by the 
Shi king rimes. It is only occasionally that the living language of their time 
peeps through. But there is one long poem, the most extensive versified work of 
the Han epoch, as far as I am aware, which suits our purpose admirably, since 
it is a work free from literary pretensions, with a free and popular poetical style 
(yoo) and with a rime system that is completely emancipated from every Shi king 

') But for some tfalling ju sheng*: 'ud ^ ,0k K 'dk')f ju < giuK etc. 
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influence, a highly vulgar and careless, but for that very reason extremely in- 
structive, rime system: the ^ ;j5il Yi lin. 

The age and origin of this work will be discussed in an appendix below; here I 
simply state that it was, in all likelihood, a work by Ts’uei Chuan, written in 
Wang Mang’s time (first decades of our era). 

The Yi lin consists of 4096 stanzas, mostly of four lines each. Some of them, 
however, are mere repetitions of earlier stanzas, so that the real number is 
something like 4000 — a very extensive rime material. This wealth of material 
in a work written by one man is extremely valuable owing to the fact that rimes 
which at first seem impossible and appear to be due to some error (or indeed not 
to be meant to rime) by their frequent reoccurrence prove themselves to be 
perfectly regular and demand a phonetic interpretation. The best edition of the 
Yi lin is that of Huang P’ei-lie in the Shi li kii ts’ung shu. The work is divided 
into 64 sections according to the 64 hexagrams of the Yi king, and each section 
is subdivided into 64 stanzas. I indicate a quoted stanza by these figures, e. g. 
35:12 = the 12th stanza of the 35th section. 

When utilizing the rimes of the Yi lin for linguistic purposes, we shall have to 
be very cautious. When the lines of a stanza end like this it. m- H: 
is very tempting to take this as a proof that the ^ derives from a form with 
final guttural. But this would be a rash conclusion. There are various rime 
patterns in the stanzas of the Yi lin, and we must first examine the principal 
ones. I insert here a few examples of the line terminations: 

1 lU f * 8 4 it ^ .f. 6 ^ 

« (4 7 ^ ff 8 ^ -A ^ S: •• rfc -(I o 

These occur: 1 in 1:6; 2 in 1:27; 3 in 1:1; 4 in 2:54; 5 in 1:14; 6 in 1:37; 7 in 
3:60; 8 in 5:1; 9 in 9:42. 

The first eight stanzas exemplify the following types: 


1 

type 

a 

: a 

a 

a 

2 

type 

a 

: a 

a 

b 

3 

type 

a 

: a 

b 

b 

4 

type 

a 

: b 

b 

b 

5 

type 

a 

; a : 

b 

a 

6 

type 

a 

: b 

a 

b 

7 

type 

a : 

b : 

b 

a 

8 

type 

a : 

b : 

c : 

b. 
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Out of these, the 5th type: a : a : b : a, is by far the most common, in fact the 
pattern of at least three fourths of the 4096 stanzas; where there is uncertainty 
as to which pattern is intended, there is therefore a presumption in favour of this 
type. It shoiild not be overlooked, however, that sometimes, though rarely, 
there are unrimed stanzas; example 9 of the table is a specimen of this. 

It is obvious that many stanzas do not allow of any linguistic conclusions at all. 
The example chosen above: it 9 - 0: m might seem to speak in favour 
of a final guttural in but the pattern here might be a : b : b : b, so no safe 
conclusion can be drawn. In a great number of cases, however, absolutely safe 
results can be obtained, particularly in stanzas of the type a : a : b : b. In a 
case like 4:38: M-. m m the two first words miLst rime, and we must get 

at the final consonant (-f) in the second word. I wish to emphasize, however, 
that rather than be bold and thereby arrive at some solution or other of various 
linguistic questions, I have preferred to be extremely cautious and to build only 
on such stanzas as I consider to be entirely unambiguous as to their rimes. 

If you read the Yi lin, you first get the impression that there is complete 
anarchy in regard to the rimes, that everything rimes with everything. But that 
is far from the truth: there is method in the madness. I shall give here a table 
of certain rime categories which are of interest for our present investigation: 

I 

I ^ "U 2 3 ^ ^ 'ii_ 6 Ji] 6 

g 10 ^ iKI 11 1* i-f# yj 18 /e. ^ 14- f f 15 

^ A. 16 g 17 f o 

II 

3 4 (T 6 ^ 7 VM ^ 8 0 ^ 

^ 10 f ft'j 11 lasc u 18 14 ^ nr <4 *• pi t 4. “ 

4 10 ^ 1 81 t Z *• 

lyf 27 Uii: 28 £ tifc s* ta to ^ t. 31 f4 38^ ^ 2* ^ 

36 f# 36 % o 

III 

1^^ 8 <f.-| 3 4 5 0 T ^^^8 

10 13| 11 .13 ^ ^ 18 14 af. y) 15 .g. 18 f A ^ 17 18 

i»^> *0 ^ ^ If) 11 ^ 33 *3 ** ^ » I- m.t 

37 AlS ^ 28^e,^» \3 ^ 80^-i;f81^-f33S. |3 JK <4 84 

33 ^ ^ .36 ^ ,-87 If 31^ 48 *» ^ 140 !lj 41 Q 
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IV 

li A ^ o 

V 

1 I? « *1 >3i- 8 ^ -j^ 4 ^ It ^ f ^ ^ J-t-C 

10 11 ^ 18 ^ o 

VI 

1 i^-{C 2 t S i « 3cp 4_ 7 .t. 8 ^ 0 ^ X 

10 y,^,^ 11 Qf tl^ 12 IS /ij <1 14 ^ ^ »e 15 17 w ^ 

19 ^ 29 f6 O 

VII 

1 15 ^ 2 i# 3 ^'^4 §i. ^ 5 4 . ^ 7 fi 8 ^ » H/i 

10 ^ 0f i;ii 4“ ^ 4- O >8 ^ ^ 14 a? 4 ** ” lil,jt£.« 

X » ^iliso i$? 4- 21 13$ 4 8* Hf^f'ih ^ O 


VIII 

1 2 If ± 8. ^ 4 tf 6 » /ff 4ir ’ 0 * 5i5 n u ® 

iXo 

IX 

» A/S 8 ^ ;?g-f'| 8 ,$^4 < /- ^ » -jS: wgyf « -ft. gj » ^ 

ff^ 10 ^4 ^ 11 M 18 )t) 13 ^ ^ 14 fg ^ 15 ^ ^>5^ 16 ^4 ^ 17 18 

>^i»/gf 4 O 

X 

1 >1 2 f ji 8 A jt < ^ 4 8 M;d • % J9 * S- ^ 8 ^ 

>?e. 10 11 ^ At 18 ^ W i *8 .19 10 T i 17 i. O 

XI 

1 3 ^ 2 ^ 3 4 II' .e_ 8 04 - 8 -f-d 7 ^ 4 - 


XII 

1 8 ^6 4. 8 /M- 4 4- If 8 ^ ^ 0 I 7 14 5t 8 

10 II a a fi. /6 m ^ flf w f# $ i6 4 t# *7 

.<1 H. . J »>*. ^ IJ, W- w _ 

20 


. - . „ - 4 8 

- ^ 18 M % 10 4 t#17 ^ i|r W 84?i& 

« i. /^ 80 ;<5y^ 21 ;.SI3 ^ 22 % 23 *4 86 /^ *0 yg. 4 

^ 29 SO fl$ 81- 4- 82 ]g. 83 -' ^ ' "• 

87 jt -A- 88 ^ ^ 39 jh 40 4i 5^ 42 .^, 3^ 


10 1 ^ 


84 J:. 4 88 yf 0 | 36 M Ir 
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xni 


1 



3 

a 

4 

* 

» AX 

6 ^ 


7 

2^ 

* 411^ 

• SL 



o 

















XIV 







1 



3 


4 

^ 1- » 



7 



00 

» 


10 

. 11 

O 

















XV 







I 



3 


4 

»• 

yg • 


7 


8 



10 

^ ^ ll 


12 


13 

1* 

IS 


16 


17 

18 


19 



21 


22 


^4^. « 


25 


26 


41^ 

28 

^ C7 » 


30 


31 


*3 


34 


35 

o .Af. o. 









XVI 







1 

* 


3 


4 

^ i * 



7 

A 

8 



10 



12 

% 

18 

o 













XVII 







1 



3 


4 

« 

C7 T' 6 


7 


8 

^ » 

5^ it. 


10 

11 


. « 1: 


13 

u ti t. 

18 ^ 


. i« it 


17 ^ U 

18 ^ 


10 % 1X. 

20 “b 


21 ^ 


22 ■p' ii. 

.23 

24 T 


o 





These examples are drawn from the following stanzas: 

I: 1 = 2:6, 2 = 2:14, 3 = 3:22, 4 = 4:2, 6 = 4:9, 6 = 7:21, 7 = 7:60, 8 = 9:2, 9 = 9:44, 10 = 1:29, 
11 = 2:12, 12 = 2:16, 13 = 3:6, 14 == 3:27, 16 = 3:64, 16 = 4:42, 17 = 8:7; 

II; 1 = 1:34, 2 = 4:38, 3 = 4:61, 4 = 8:19, 6 = 9:38, 6 = 9:66, 7 = 9:68, 8 = 12:46, 9 = 12:12, 10 = 

13:41, 11 = 16:24, 12 = 26:21, 13 = 28:41, 14 = 29:18, 16 = 26:60, 16 = 28:66, 17 = 32:40, 18 = 

33:21, 19 = 34:36, 20 = 34:46, 21 = 34:63, 22 = 34:66, 23 = 36:26, 24 = 37:20, 26 = 37:32, 26 = 

37:66, 27 = 39:63, 28 = 42:60, 29 = 43:61, 30 = 44:61, 31 = 60:3, 32 = 63:12, 33 = 60:24, 34 = 

61:29, 36 = 63:34, 36 == 64:41. 

ni: 1 = 2:40, 2 = 4:24, 3 = 6:39, 4 = 7:31, 6 = 8:6, 6 = 9:47, 7 = 11:14, 8 = 12:12, 9 = 13:67, 
10 = 16:12, 11 = 16:26, 12 = 18:61, 13 = 20:10, 14 = 26:40, 16 = 27:43, 16 = 29:27, 17 = 29:41, 

18 == 30:38, 19 = 31:41, 20 = 33:36, 21 = 36:62, 22 = 36:19, 23 = 37:31, 24 = 41:27, 26 = 43:60, 

26 = 46:3, 27 = 46:26, 28 = 46:47, 29 = 47:22, 30 = 48:22, 31 = 60:13, 32 = 60:16, 33 = 60:64, 

34 = 61:7, 36 = 62:9, 36 = 63:12, 37 = 63:17, 38 = 67:40, 39 = 60:28, 40 = 60:63, 41 = 61:47. 

IV: 1 = 4:19, 2 = 10:28, 3 = 13:34, 4 = 23:32, 6 = 34:19, 6 = 34:40, 7 = 36:39, 8 == 37:19, 9 = 
41:32, 10 » 42:13, 11 == 49:8, 12 = 64:32. 

V: 1 == 8:3, 2 = 6:48, 3 = 8:46, 4 = 18:12, 6 = 18:20, 6 == 21:62, 7 = 26:2, 8 = 26:23, 9 = 30:18, 
10 = 36:38, 11 = 41:41, 12 = 42:24. 

VI: 1 = 4:39, 2 = 6:12, 3 = 8:6, 4 = 8:39, 6 = 9:14, 6 = 10:40, 7 = 13:30, 8 = 14:7, 9 = 14:68, 
10 = 17:19, 11 = 19:21, 12 = 23:66, 13 = 26:4, 14 = 28:23, 16 = 39:37, 16 = 41:46, 17 = 42:63, 18 = 
46:48, 19 = 47:16, 20 = 69:3. 

VII: 1 = 2:62, 2 = 3:39, 3 = 3:61, 4 = 6:41, 6 = 6:7, 6 = 7:24, 7 = 8:10, 8 = 8:36, 9 = 10:18, 10 = 

10:67, 11 = 12:68, 12 = 13:36, 13 = 1:64, 14 = 3:44, 16 = 4:47, 16 = 6:63, 17 = 6:38, 18 = 7:69, 

19 = 10:20, 20 = 22:40, 21 = 36:21, 22 = 44:64, 23 = 44:18, 24 = 46:17. 

VIU: 1 = 6:28, 2 = 9:17, 3 = 20:32, 4 = 22:47, 6 = 26:48, 6 = 27:26, 7 = 30:41, 8 = 31:24, 9 = 

32:68. 
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IX: 1 = 3:23, 2 = 4:26, 3 = 6:59, 4 = 10:11, 6 = 10:24, 6 = 16:42, 7 = 17:1, 8 = 33:27, 9 = 34:6, 
10 = 30:60, 11 = 31:11, 12 = 37:48, 13 = 39:67, 14 = 40:39, 16 = 42:30, 16 = 46:28, 17 = 61:46 

18 = 61:50, 19 = 62:62, 20 = 63:26. 

X: 1 = 1:17, 2 = 3:46, 3 = 3:47, 4 = 6:28, 6 = 8:64, 6 = 9:41, 7 = 10:10, 8 = 11:63, 9 = 12:15, 
10 = 14:1, 11 = 26:15, 12 = 15:60, 13 = 26:47, 14 = 26:30, 15:= 39:64, 16 = 41:67, 17 = 44:28. 
XI: 1 = 3:17, 2 = 4:36, 3 = 6:26, 4 = 9:24, 6 = 19:33, 6 = 28:3, 7 = 29:26. 

XII: 1 = 1:17, 2 = 1:22, 3 = 4:3 0, 4 = 4:48, 6 = 6:42, 6 = 6:30, 7 = 6:57, 8 = 7:11, 9 = 8:29, 
10 = 9:31, 11 = 9:48, 12 = 10:9, 13 = 10:20, 14 = 10:48, 16 = 12:41, 16 = 14:22, 17 = 17:13, 18= 
18:14, 19 = 18:63, 20 = 19:42, 21 = 9:46, 22 = 19:46, 23 = 20:2, 24 = 20:68, 25 = 24:37, 26 = 25:1, 
27 = 27:66, 28 = 29:16, 29 = 31:54, 30 = 33:9, 31 = 33:44, 32 = 33:47, 33 = 46:63, 34 = 48:3, 35 = 
49:66, 36 = 61:33, 37 = 66:38, 38 = 68:19, 39 = 68:64, 40 = 69:6, 41 = 61:52, 42 = 63:31. 

XIII: 1 = 3:13, 2 = 17:22, 3 = 17:44, 4 = 19:49, 6 = 21:47, 6 = 23:24, 7 = 31:31, 8 = 38:36, 

9 = 43:7, 10 = 46:38. 

XIV: 1 =^4:14, 2 = 6:31, 3 = 17:20, 4 = 20:23, 5 = 20:26, 6 = 21:68, 7 = 26:63, 8 = 33:24, 9 = 
37:46, 10 = 38:36, 11 = 43:2. 

XV: 1 = 1:19, 2 = 1:39, 3 = 3:11, 4 = 3:12, 6 = 3:60, 6 = 5:12, 7 = 6:10, 8 = 6:60, 9 = 7:7, 10 = 
7:14, 11 = 7:43, 12 = 7:52, 13 = 8:43, 14 = 9:36, 15 = 10:22, 16 = 11:17, 17 = 11:35, 18 = 11:64, 

19 = 12:45, 20 = 13:23, 21 = 13:48, 22 = 13:61, 23 = 13:62, 24 = 14:27, 26 = 14:31, 26 = 23:60, 

27 = 30:57, 28 = 2:10, 29 = 3:60, 30 = 6:16, 31 = 9:7, 32 = 16:15, 33 = 16:63, 34 = 19:77, 35 = 
34:37. 

XVI: 1 = 2:48, 2 = 4:40, 3 = 8:67, 4 = 9:16, 6 = 9:23, 6 = 9:43, 7 = 10:34, 8 = 11:66, 9 = 12:20, 

10 = 16:28, 11 = 33:12, 12 = 68:64, 13 = 69:6. 

XVII: 1 = 4:58, 2 = 7:38, 3 = 10:60, 4 = 12:40, 6 = 14:35, 6 = 17:18, 7 = 18:40, 8 = 19:51, 9 = 
23:28, 10 = 23:31, 11 = 28:16, 12 = 29:64, 13 = 37:46, 14 = 44:36, 16 = 44:58, 16 = 47:50, 17 = 

47:54, 18 = 48:53, 19 = 60:17, 20 = 61:59, 21 = 63:51, 22 = 53:68, 23 = 66:64, 24 = 68:50. 


Space forbids my transcribing all these rime examples with their Ts’ie yiin 
values; selection must suffice: 

I: 1 tdng: kung 2 Vung: &\ang 3 kiik: tsitvok: k'vk: d^uok 8 kirmg: kung; 
10 dz'idp: tdp: kwdk 12 ngiwok: tdk: lidk: dzjli 15 dzidk: nipp 16 dz'idp: njdk: 
iiU 17 dzjZi: dz'idp: piuk, 

II: 1 bHwvt: b'iet 2 d'iet: sw% 3 spk: zt 4 t'di': tdk 5 d'dt: ngvjd% 6 

tiV : siet 7 d'iex : Idk 8 b*vxi% : dziU 9 Vud% : kjH 10 dziet: 11 dzHwdi: 

b'toai' 12 ‘iet : kiwet; 13 ngiwnt: dz'w% 14 yud% : ngudi : kiwet 16 ZW; tdk 17 
yridt : d'dt 18 lidt: piturn 19 t^jat: Ui' 20 bHe% : k'iwet 23 d'iek: tdu\' k'uk 24 
iwok: d'vo' 25 Ijim : ngidt 27 tsdi' : tdk 32 k'iudt: ljwi\ 

III: 1 tdk: tsi 2 tdk: xji 3 i: kiek 4 pdk: si 6 k'ji: sidk 7 XP* 3 t^: k'iwok 
9 dz'di: piuk 10 ywek: zi 11 k'ji: fdk 12 dzidk: zi 17 ktvdk: tsi 18 x4^- Zai 26 
xji: tiidk: pjdu 29 mink: nzi 32 miuk: xj^- ^4^ ’ Zai. 

IV: 1 pdu: tdk 3 k'itook: pdu 4 tsirvok: pan 5 pjau: b'iuk 6 d'du: tdk 7 ts*du: 
miuk 8 kek: pdu 9 g'idk: pau 12 -idu: pdu: sidk, 

V: 1 kwdk: 'i^u 3 tsidk: ji^ 4 mi^: iidk 5 tsiwok: kj^ 7 d^tiok 10 jim: piuk, 
VI: 1 d'du: zi 2 dzidu: x^di 3 *idu: tsdi 4 Iji: d'du 5 tsi: d’du 6 kau: t^ 7 d''idu: 
si 8 k'ji: ts'du 9 g'ji: sidu 10 Idu: xA^ H d’icw 12 zi: pdu 13 dAi: pdu 14 tsi: 
pau 15 Idu: Idi 18 k'du: k'ji 19 d'du: zi 20 ts'du: d'di, 

VII: 1 zi: ji^ 2 b'i^: x^i 3 ji^: xj^ ^ 5 6 x^^- ji^ ^ Xj^- 
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8 d'di 9 ngji: d'di; 13 ‘igu: xji 14 it; •/gtt 15 mudi: 'tg^t 19 d^di: Ui^ 
21 it; dzdi: xi^ 23 tsi. 

Vni: 1 dzidk: miu: piuk 2 kwdk: tdiu 3 piu: luk 5 tdm: -dk 9 tdiu: tsiwok. 

IX: 1 'uk: kiwo 2 Vuo: Ivx): tdk 3 djuk: Itu) 4 yvo: tsiwok 5 kiwo: kwdk 6 nijvo: 
tdk 8 p'iuk: kuo 9 yv)dk: siwo 12 miuk: nuo 16 piuk: ti^iwo. 

X: 1 b'iu: x4i 2 jiu: Ui 3 piu: tdi 4 miu: XP ^ kiu: d'*i 6 Iji: x4^- *• 

Jkiu 8 l)i: dz'iu 12 kiu: tsdi 14 kfi: Um 17 Iji: Uva: ydi, 

XI: 1 Idi: ym 2 y^u: x4* 4 d^du: tii 5 y3u: it 6 ydu: zi, 7 tsdu: xji* 

XII: 1 ;i^dt; U^iwo 2 d^di: tS^jux) 3 tsdi: siwo 4 xji- Xi^ ^ dzdi: kuo 6 dz\: 
kiwo 8 niwo: tsi 11 d!'iwo: Idi 12 U'iwo: tsi 14 kiwo: zi 16 ngiwo: xji 1 ^ 
it 17 Iji: xi^- 

XIII: 1 b'iu: Vdu 2 ngiu: d'du 3 g'iu: ts'iu: d'du 5 piu: sidu 6 tsdu: dz'iu 

7 tiru: d*du. 

XIV: 1 tsipL: ts'iu 2 ji^u: dzHu 3 jiu 4 kiu: igu 5 ti'idu: ts'iu 6 t'iu: ki^u. 

XV: 1 hio: gi^u 2 luo: kdu 3 kiwo: tdu 6 kiwo: d'^idu 7 dziwo: ii^u 8 jiou: 
tdUivo 9 ji^u: kiwo 10 kuo: 'i^u 11 ts'du: tsvwo 12 kdu: kiwo 15 fuo: Hpi 16 kau: 
ziwo 24 ngiou: kiwo; 28 kuo: kdu 29 Zwo; ydu 32 d\u: kiwo 35 k^u: nuo, 

XVI: 1 Tigiu: nzijjoo 2 kiu: kiwo 3 nim; hio 4 kuo: idm 6 kiu: tuo 13 tiiu: 
ngiwo. 

XVII: 1 ka: iiu 2 ia: mgtt 3 pig^u: ka 4 ia: ki^u 5 kj^u: ya 7 dzjdu: ka 

8 tieu: ka 9 ;i^4t; Ui: Ufa 10 ka: ngidu 11 ka: tsju 12 ka 17 ka: zi 18 ia: 
dzdi 19 ma: pdu 20 ya: dz'di 21 ka: Ui. 

Table I is highly important for the study of the following groups. It shows us 
that the author has had very modest demands upon the similarity in vowds between 
the rime words. If only the final consonant were the same, then anything 
could rime: uong: dng: idng. This must always be kept in mind when we 
judge the rimes in some of the tables. On the other hand, there was a considerable 
freedoom in another respect, as appearing from the same table: »ju sheng» words 
-i; -p; -t rime freely with each other, and the author has evidently considered the 
abrupt word ending in all such words to be a sufficient acoustic similarity for 
constituting a rime. Rimes of this kind can be observed already in Lao-tsi and 
Chuang-tsi. 

From table II we can clearly infer that the »f ailing ju sheng» -i' and -Z' were 
still living in middle Han time. It is true that some of our examples are not 
conclusive, if we assume that all »ju sheng» -A:, -Z were implosive in the Yi lin 
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language (cf. below); but the great majority of the cases are quite binding. That 
these final ~k\ were flourishing in Han time is confirmed by various other 
sources, e. g. the ritual songs given in the Han shu. 

Table III shows that the final -g in categories 3|5 *ldg and ^ *kidg, fully 
discussed above, was still quite vigorous at the beginning of our era — a very im- 
portant fact. 

Tables IV, V, VI and VII agree excellently with our results regarding the 
Shi king, if we assume that the final -gr of the Ts’ie yiin finals -du, -au, -idu, 
~ieUy -jdu was preserved just as well as in the words of table III just mentioned. 

With table VIII and all the following, down to XVIII, however, we are 
entirely at sea. Much labour has been devoted above to proving that the Ts’ie 
yiin finals (type-word ^), -iu (type »), -uo (tjrpe ^ ), -ivx) (tyi)e ) and 
-a (type ^ , Arch. *’d) had no final guttural in Arch. Chinese. Here 
we find all these types, except the last, constantly riming with »ju sheng swords 
(-k preserved to our day) and with word types for which we have had to con- 
clude Arch, -g: in tables VIII and IX with »ju sheng» -k; in tables X, XI and 
XII with Ts’ie yiin -tft, -i, which were Arch, ♦-agr, -tagr and which (as just now con- 
cluded from table III) had their -gr preserved in the Yi lin language; in tables XIII 
and XIV with the -dUy -au, -idUy -im, which were Arch. -og(k)y -dg(k)y -iag(k), ‘idg{k); 
in table XIV with the -{su, which was Arch, -itig and ~iog{k). Finally, type ^ 
ka (Arch, ♦id) rimes (table XVII), not with )>ju sheng», it is true, but with various 
other finals for which we have concluded Arch, -gr.- su {# (mvg), -di 
*ngiug, ^ *'iog) , -du (« ♦pogr), etc. 

Are we not, indeed, forced to admit that these finals -iuy tio, -{luOy -a (ty^pes 
Sjt) really did have a final guttural in Archaic Chinese, 
after all, in the way Simon has supposed, and that these gutturals were still 
living in Yi lin time? Since we have already seen (table I) that the vocalism is 
immaterial in the Yi lin rimes, we would then get acceptable rimes in all the 
tables, in so far as all words in tables III — XVII would then have ended either in 
-k or in -gr! 

When I took up the inquiries resulting in the present paper, I started not with 
the Shi king but with the Yi lin, and I confess that for some time I was sorely 
tempted to conclude, from our tables VIII — XVII, that the said Ts’ie yiin finals 
-iuy -vjOy ‘iwOy -U also had Arch, -gr, in the way Simon had proposed. 

But then, when extending my researches from the Yi lin to the older stage, that 
of the Chou time poetry, I was forced to conclude that this was impossible. There 
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are poetical products of a considerable extent from that era: there is above all 
the Shi king, but there is also the large collection Ch’u ts’i; there is a long poem 
in the Yi king (i. e. the section Siang, cut up and spoiled in the ordinary Yi edi- 
tions, but extracted and printed as a connected poem in the excellent Imperial 
edition Yii tsuan Chou yi ch6 chung); there are two long poems in Siin-ts! (Ch’eng 
siang p’ien and Fu p’ien); and there are a fair number of shorter stanzas in various 
other works from the Chou epoch, the rimes of which have been recorded by Tuan 
Yii-ts’ai (liu shu yin kiin piao). In all this very extensive rime material we con- 
stantly recognize the absence of final consonants in these word types. If (^) 
had been -dg or -ug and if -iu (J^) had been ‘{tig, they would sometimes at 
least rime with -{uky but they do not. If -iwo JS) had been huog, 

kituog, they would sometimes rime with -irvoky but I know of hardly a single 
safe example. If ^ had been i:agr or kag, it would sometimes rime with -dk, -iak 
or ~dk but it never does. And these large categories of common characters 
m. etc. would at least sometimes occur as phonetics in characters 
for »ju sheng» words, but they never do. We cannot avoid the necessary conclusion: 
in Chou time there was no -g in these groups, and if in Han time they rime with 
words ending in -k and -gr, this must be due to a secondary phenomenon, some 
sound evolution in the language from Chou time to Han time. And what this 
was is not very difficult to imagine. 

It must be remembered that if we have reason to believe that there were a num- 
ber of dialects already in Chou time, it is positively certain, from various testi- 
monies, that there were very considerable dialectal differences in Han time, when the 
Chinese imperium was rapidly enlarged over enormous areas. We have seen that 
the Ts’ie yiin language can, on the whole, be derived, as a direct descendant, from 
the Arch. Chinese of the Shi king; only on one important point (see p. 140 above), 
we had to conclude that the Shi language had a peculiarity that has never exist- 
ed in the direct ancestor of the Ts’ie yun language. When we come down to Han 
time, with its richly varying dialects, we cannot at all be sure that a document like 
the Yi lin was written in a dialect that was in the direct line between the Shi and 
the Ts’ie yiin, or, if we may express it thus: that the Yi lin language was the daugh- 
ter of the Shi language and that the Ts’ie yiin language was the daughter of the Yi 
lin language. On the contrary^ we can expect to find peculiarities in the Yi lin 
dialect that are not reflected in the Ts’ie yiin dialect, since the latter was not a 
direct descendant of the former but of some sister dialect of it in Han time. 

If, on the one hand, we keep in mind that a licentia ppetica allowing -o and -u to 
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rime existed already in certain works of Chou time (e-g. Lao-tsi and Chuang- 
tei); and if, on the other hand, we make the very plausible supposition that in 
middle Han time, in certain dialects, all final and -g had become implosive 
*0* etc.), we need only operate with one single special feature of the Yi lin 
dialect in order to understand all our peculiar rimes above. I propose the hypo- 
thesis that a has become o: 

Type-words s. 


Archaic Chinese 
tak, Idg, kidg 

Ts’ie yiin basis 
tdky hg (Zai), kidg (kidi) 


Yi lin dialect 

lOg, kiOg 






Ts’ie yiin lost. 

t^k, Idi, kji 


There is nothing very bold in this supposition of a > o. On the contrary, it is 
a very small and natural change. That a and o are felt to be acoustically closely 
akin is shown by Sino-Japanese, which regularly renders Chinese a by o: ^ Ts’ie 
yiin tdk > S. J. toku, kdn > kon etc. And the evolution a > o has taken place 
in various later Chinese dialects. Ts’ie yiin pdk > Pek. (high style) po, S 
mai > mo. Ts’ie yiin kdn and ^ tdng have become ifeg, in various Shansi 
dialects. Ts’ie yiin kdn > Foochow koung etc. Nothing is more organically 
simple and natural than this evolution. 


With this hypothesis about the Yi lin dialect, we obtain the following values in 
the rime tables III — XVII: 

III; 1 toj.- tsiOg 2 to^: xiOg 3 zio^: kie^ 4 po^: aio^ 6 sio^ 7 xi^g- g’iojt 8 

k’itoo^ 9 dz’Og.' piu^ 10 g'toe^: diOg 11 k'iOg: 12 diOg 17 kwo^: 

tsiOg 18 xOg-' to^ 26 xiOg: ^10^: piUg 29 mio^: MOg 32 mio^: xiOg- ^g- 

IV: 1 pOg.- to^ 3 k'iwo^: pOg 4 tsiivo^: pdg 5 pidg: b'iu^ 6 d'Og: to^ 7 ta'Og: 
mioji 8 tej.* pOg 9 g'io^: pdg 12 -id^: pOg.- aio^. 

V: 1 kwo^: 'iOg 3 tsio/.: giUg 4 miug: §io^ 5 tsiivo^: kiUg 7 d'uo^ 10 giUg: piu^. 

VI: 1 d'Og: dziOg 2 d^'idg: x'nOg 3 ‘idi^: tsOg 4 liOg.- d'Og 5 taiOg: d’Og 6 kdg: (iOg 
7 d'idg: aiOg 8 k'iOg: ta'Og 9 g'iOg: aid^ 10 lOg: xOg 11 diOg: d'idg 12 diOg: pOg 
13 d'Og: pOg 14 taiOg: pdg 15 lOg: lOg 18 k'Og: k’iOg 19 d'Og: diOg 20 ta’Og: d'Og. 

VII; 1 diOg.- giUg 2 b'iUg.- xOg 3 giUg.- xiOg 4 liOg.- giUg 5 iaiOg.- mUg6 xOg.’ giUg 
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7 xiOg' miUg 8 kiUg: d'Og 9 d’o^; 13 xiOg 14 dio^: *to^ 15 muOg: -iOg 

19 dOg: tsiOg 21 diOg: dz'Og: xiOg 23 diOg: tsiOg. 

VIII: 1 d'ioj^: miwo: piuj^ 2 kwoj^: (iu 3 pivx): lo^ 5 (iu: 9 fiu: tsitvoj^. 

IX: 1 •Oj^: kio 2 Vo: loj^: U>^ 3 &io^: lo 4 g'o: tsivooj^ 6 kio: kwoj^ 6 nio: to^ 

8 p'iuj^: ko 9 g'looj^: sfo 12 no 16 piuj^: tsUo, 

X: 1 b'iwo: x^g 2 giwo: (iOg 3 piwo: (iOg 4 miwo: xiOg 5 k'iu: diOg 6 liOg: 
XOg: tin 7 giOg: kiu 8 UOg: dz'iu 12 kiu: tsOg 14 k'iOg: tin 17 UOg: Viu: g'Og, 

XI: 1 lOg: g'u 2 g'u: x^g 4 du: (iOg 5 g'u: diOg 6 g"u: dzipg 7 tm: xiOg- 

XII: 1 x^g- 2 d'Og: V'io 3 tsOg: sfo 4 xiOg' xio ^ dz'Og: k'o 6 d/fOg: kio 8 nfo: 
tsiOg 11 d'io: lOg 12 V'io: tsWg 14 kio: d'iOg 15 ngio: xiOg 16 ko: iiOg 17 liOg: xio> 

XIII: 1 b'iwo: Vog 2 ngiwo: dOg 3 g^iu: ts'iu: dOg 5 piwo: aidj^ 6 isOg: dz^iu 
7 Viu: d'Og. 

XIV: 1 tsiOg.- is'iu 2 giUg: dz^iu 3 giwo 4 kiu: 'iOg 5 V^iOg: ts'iu 6 Viu: 

kiUg, 

XV: 1 ko: g\Ug 2 lo: kOg 3 kio: tOg 5 kio: d'idg 7 dzio: ^jOg 8 giUg: V'io 9 giUg: 
kio 10 k'o: iOg 11 Is'Og.- V*io 12 kOg: kio 15 Vo: liOg 16 kdg.- dzio 24 ngiUg: kio; 

28 i’o; k'u 29 lo: g'u 32 du: k'io 35 k'u: no. 

XVI: V ngiu: njo 2 kiu: kio 3 n|i^; ko 4 k'o: Viu b kiu: to 13 Viu: ngio. 

XVII: 1 kd: tiu 2 did: mUg 3 piUg'. kd 4 did: kiUg 5 k'u: g"d 7 dzidg: kd 8 
iidg: kd 9 x^g- ^'{Og: Vid 10 kd: ngiUg 11 kd: tau 12 'iOg: kd 17 kd: dziOg 18 did: 

dz'Og 19 md: pOg 20 g'd: dz'Og 21 kd: ViOg. 

It is easily seen from these tables that the rime system of the Yi lin, though 
far from ideal, is none the less quite satisfactory for simple poetry of this somewhat 
vulgar kind. It is by no means so weird and impossible as it would appear at 
first sight, when compared with the strict Shi king system or when studied in the 
light of the Ts’ie yiin, younger by five centuries. One point should be emphasized: 
the rimes of the Yi lin by no means force us to accept any Archaic Chinese -g in 
the categories (^)> (®C), -«o (jSej:), -two (^) -a (3St)- 


APPENDIX: SOME DATA ABOUT THE YI LIN TEXT. 

Tradition gives Tsiao Yen-shou, who lived in Siian-ti’s time (73 — 49 B. C.), as 
the author of the Yi lin. The earliest source where this has been directly stated is, 
however, quite late: the literary chapter of the Suei shu (Suei shu king tsi 
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chl).^) A Ming scholar Cheng Hiao, and especially the early Ts’ing scholar Ku 
Yen-wu (Ji chi lu, kiian 18), have disagreed with this attribution. Some of the 
arguments of the latter are void of value, as pointed out by the editors of the Si k’u 
t’siian shu tsung mu: when Ku insists that several stanzas refer to incidents men- 
tioned in the Han shu of Pan Ku and therefore seem to be based on that book (1st c. 
A. D), the editors justly remark that those were real historical happenings well 
known long before Pan Ku. When Ku finds it suspect that the Tso chuan has been 
drawn upon, a work not established in the official schools tuitil in the first years 
of our era, it is pointed out that this work was taught and expounded throughout 
Western Han time by Chang Ts’ang’s school.*) But there are, none the less, se- 
veral stanzas adduced by Cheng and Ku which seem to allude to incidents later 
than Suan-ti’s time. One of these, the Si k’u editors admit, is quite clear: the 
stanza 45:43, which alludes to happenings in the year 33 B. C. But this, they 
declare, may be due to some interpolation and is not necessarily fatal to the work 
as a whole. Ku’s verdict that the Yi lin was written by somebody after Eastern 
Han time, i. e. in the Six dynasties’ times, they do not accept. 

The arguments of the Si k’u editors are quite sound. There are facts that 
seem to indicate that the text we have is not entirely in its original form. In 
various places a stanza is repeated (4:49 is a repetition of 1:19; 6:32 of 3:50 etc.), 
which shows that the original stanza has been lost and the gap filled in this 
clumsy way. Sometimes a stanza is mutilated: only three or even two of its four 
lines are left. Interpolations may thus have very well taken place. Nevertheless 
the objections of Cheng’s and Ku’s about probable or at least possible allusions to 
historical incidents in Yiian-ti’s and Ch’eng-ti’s times should not be treated too 
lightly. Let ur therefore scrutinize the evidence for Tsiao Yen-shou’s authorship. 

This is, indeed, very weak. As mentioned above, it is not before T’ang time 
(in the Suei shu) that Tsiao is directly indicated as the author of the Yi lin. The 
book catalogue written by Liu Hin (Ts’i liie = Han shu, I wen chi) does not 
mention any work with this title, nor any other work by Tsiao Yen-shou. Tsiao is 
first mentioned by Pan Ku in the Han shu, k. 75 (King Fang chuan) and k. 88 
(Ju lin chuan). It is there said that Bang Fang, who became a dang» in 45 B. C. 
and later on became the famous head of a Yi school, had studied the Yi under 

In old editions of the Yi lin there is a prefeice by Fei Chi, stating that it was written 

»in Wang Mang’s time by Tsiao Yen-shou*. Since Fei Shi was several decades and Tsiao Yen-shou 
half a century earlier than Wcmg Mcmg, this la evidently a spurious preface, which has to be left 
out of consideration entirely. 

*) Cf. my article: The ecwly history of the Chou li and Tso chuan texts, Bull. Mus. F. E. Ant. III. 
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Tsiao Yen-shou, a man from Liang; and it is stated that the studies especially con- 
cerned the prognostication of disasters, drought, rain, storm etc. by aid of the Yi. 
Pan Ku even gives the clue to the question why Liu Hin has not indicated Tsiao 
as the originator of a Yi school (k. 88): Tsiao had often said to King that he had 
learned his Yi lore from Meng Hi, and therefore King had called his school the 
Meng school. As the )>Meng and King school » it is duly recorded in Liu Hin’s 
bibliography. There can thus be no reasonable doubt that a certain Tsiao Yen-shou 
existed in the middle of the 1st centxuy B. C. and was an expert on occult lore 
based on the Yi. But the question is: why has this Tsiao been connected with the 
Yi lin and indicated a^s its author? Pan Ku says nothing whatever of the kind. 

The book title Yi lin was quite common in Eastern Han and Liu ch’ao times. 

The earliest document referring expressly to a Yi lin is the ^ ^ 16 Tung 

kuan Han ki, a work first ordered by Ming-ti but not completed until the period 
Hi-p’ing of Ling-ti. Only fragments of it are left. In the Wu ying tien tsii chen 
pan edition of it, k. 7 p. 5, we find a narrative about Prince Hien of P’ei, with 
the personal name Fu, who »liked King’s (i. e. King Fang’s) Yi». In the year 
62 A. D. there was a great drought. The Emperor went to the Yiin-t’ai (Cloud 
terrace) and there himself prognosticated by aid of the # il' # Chou Yi 
kua lin. The verdict he obtained was: i feng hile hu, ta yU tsiang tsi »when the 
antfl block their holes and doors, a great rain is imminent ». And the next day there 
was a great rain. The Emperor consulted Prince Fu about this, and that gentleman 
wrote a memorial in which he said: In the paragraph kien of section chen in the 
Yi kua it is said: i feng hile hu, ta yil tsiang tsi; and he goes on to expound this. 
Now, in the present Yi lin, section chen^ paragraph kien, we find exactly the line 
in question: I feng hUe hu, ta yH tsiang tsi, Thus, as pointed out by the Si k’u 
editors, the Yi lin in its present arrangement existed in 62 A. D. and was used 
for prognostication. But nothing is said of its author in the Tung kuan Han ki. 

The next document referring to a Yi lin is the Hou Han shu (k. 82, Ts’uei Yin 
chuan). It is there clearly stated that Ts’uei Yin’s grandfather, Ts’uei 

Chuan, who flourished in Wang Hang’s time, )>wrote a Chou Yi lin in 64 chapters )►. 
The present Yi lin is in 64 chapters. The Hou Han shu is comparatively late 
(Vth century) but it is a well-known fact that it was largely based on earlier docu- 
ments, inter alia the Timg kuan Han ki just mentioned. Indeed, in the Timg 
kuan Han ki still extant we find a passage (k. 16, p. 16) about Ts’uei Yin and 
Ts’uei chuan which, as far as it goes (only fragments of the work are left) agrees 
word for word with the Hou Han shu chapter. It is therefore legitimate to con- 
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elude that this chapter is but a copy of the biography in the original (complete) 
Tung Kuan Han ki, and that thus the notice about Ts’uei Chuan’s Yi lin goes 
back to Han time. 

The Hou Han shu, k. 112 B, p. 2 a, tells us of one more Yi lin from Han time; 
its author was Hii Tsiin, who was a skilfid prognosticator: »The Yi lin he wrote is 
current to this day». Hii Tsiin was grandfather of Hii Man, who flourished in 
Huan-ti’s (147 — 167) time. 

li we then come down to the Suei shu (King tsi chi), there are various Yi 
lin mentioned. First there is our present Yi lin^) attributed to Tsiao Yen-shou 
(Tsiao Kung). Then it gives one Chou Yi shou lin, and one Chou Yi ^ tsi 
lin, both by King Fang. Further it mentions a Yi lin by Fei Chi, and also the 
Yi ^ sin lin by Hii Tsiin (the one mentioned above). And then there are various 
later Yi lin, by Kuo P’o and others. 

Whether King Fang (middle of 1st cent. B. C.) and Fei Chi (last decades B. C.) 
really wrote any Yi lin seems very doubtful. Neither of them is mentioned in 
connection with such a work in Liu Hin’s catalogue (Han shu, I wen chi). King 
Fang has a long and Fei Chi a short biography in the Han shu, but nothing is 
said there of any Yi lin. The probability is that the works seen by the Suei shu 
writer are of later date and falsely attributed to King and Fei. Be this as it may: 
the list of Yi lin works in Suei shu is very valuable to us; for it shows that, 
out of all those works current in Suei time and T’ang time under the name of Yi lin, 
those attributed to King Fang, to Fei Chi, to Hii Tsiin, to Kuo P’o etc., none 
was identical with our present Yi lin, for this one was coexistent with them all 
and was called the Yi lin of Tsiao Yen-shou. 

And then we seize upon a highly significant fact: there is one Yi lin, known 
through an early source (Tung kuan Han ki via Hou Han shu), that of Ts’uei 
Chuan, of Wang Mang’s time, which does not occur in the literary chapter of the 
Suei shu. This may be because it was lost; but it may equally well be that it does 
not occur separately because it was identical with the Yi lin 
loosely attributed to Tsiao Yen-shou! 

Let us see how this latter alternative would tally with the facts we know. That 
the present Yi lin is a Han time work (in spite of Ku Yen-wu’s guess that it was 
written by somebody rafter Eastern Han time») follows clearly from its rime 

That the present Yi lin is recdly the one seen by the Suei shu writer and by him attributed to 
Tsiao Yen-shou, there can be no doubt; its existence can be followed from that time down to our 
own day. 
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system, examined above, which is decidedly archaic and cannot be attributed to 
Liu ch’ao times. Moreover, this is happily confirmed by the narrative of the Tung 
kuan Han ki quoted above, which shows that it existed, in its present arrangement, 
in 62 A. D. On the other hand it contains stanzas that possibly allude to incid- 
ents in Yiian-ti’s (48 — 33) and Ch’eng-ti’s (32 — 7) times. This, if taken seriously, 
narrows down the possible time for its composition to a few decades; and Ts’uei 
Chuan wrote his Yi lin (in 64 chapters like oiu: present text) exactly in that time, 
viz. in Wang Mang’s time (9 — 23 A. D). 

Let us sum up: if we were to accept the tradition given by Suei shu, that our Yi 
lin was written by Tsiao Yen-shou in Siian-ti’s time, we should have to shut our 
eyes to the fact that neither Liu Hin nor Pan Ku knows an3dihing about such a 
work by him, though Liu extensively treats the Yi literature of the 1st cent. B. C., 
and though Pan Ku has much to say about Tsiao as teacher of King Fang. And 
we shall have to reckon with some or at least one certain interpolation after Tsiao 
Yen-shou’s time. On the contrary, if we accept our present work as identical with 
the one undoubtedly written under the title Yi lin in Wang Mang’s time by Ts’uei 
Chuan, all difficulties disappear but one: to account for the origin of the tradi- 
tion which connects the work with Tsiao Yen-shou. And here, I think, the nar- 
rative of the Timg kuan Han ki quoted above gives the key. For it is stated there 
that Prince Hien, who was fond of King’s (King Fang’s) Yi, was appealed to for 
an explanation of a passage in our Yi lin. King Fang was, as stated above, a pu- 
pil of Tsiao Yen-shou. Tsiao was thus rea ly the originator of the King school of 
the Yi, and it was but natural to guess thatlprince Hien, an adherent of this school, 
was appealed to because the Yi lin quoted derived from Tsiao Yen-shou. 

This very indirect connection between Tsiao and our Yi lin, however, should no 
longer lead us astray. The choice between Tsiao and Ts’uei is easy: our Yi lin is a 
work of Wang Mang’s time, written by Ts’uei Chuan. 

On the other hand it is not necessary to place an absolute barrier between Tsiao 
and Ts’uei. According to the Han shu (k. 88 p. 5) Tsiao Yen-shou tu tS yin sht 
chi shu »alone was in possession of the lore of the recluses », and it is quite poss- 
ible that the prognosticating practices and literary products in this line connec- 
ted with the Yi during the Eastern Han epoch largely followed up ideas already 
propounded by Tsiao Yen-shou. Ts’uei Chuan, just as well as King Fang, would 
then be one of Tsiao’s followers. It is, of course, impossible to know anything de- 
finite on this point. 
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TUBES ET BOUTONS CRUCIFORMES 
TROUVfeS EN EURASIE 

PAR 

OLOV JANSE 


Nous avons eu i’occasion d’attirer Tattention sur un groupe de tubes cruci- 
formes qui se rencontrent en Extreme-Orient^) et qui affectent parfois les 
memes formes que des monuments analogues trouv^s en Europe, ou ils carac- 
terisent la civilisation de Hallstatt, qui a probablement commence vers Tan 1000 
ou un peu plus tard et qui a du subsister dans I’Occident jusque vers Tan 400 
avanl J.C.*) Nous avons acquis la certitude qu’un examen plus detailie de ces 
monuments pent contribuer k edairer quelques probl^mes qui ont trait aux 
relations ayant jadis exists entre TExtreme-Orient et TOccident. Voil^ pourquoi 
nous avons cru utile de revenir ici sur le probl^me des tubes et boutons cruciformes. 

Etudions d’abord les tubes trouv^s en Extreme-Orient en prenant pour base 
de cet examen les monuments de ce genre qui ont 4t^ r^unis au Mus^e des 
Antiquit^s d’Extreme-Orient k Stockholm, PI. I: 2 — 6, II: 1 — 7, III: 1 — 3 et fig. 1, 
8. La plus grande partie de ces objets ont collectionn^s en Chine par M. Orvar 
Karlbeck. 

Parmi ceux-ci nous pouvons distinguer, grosso-modo, deux groupes, I’un localise 
notamment dans les provinces du Hupei, du Honan, du Kiangsu, de I’Anhui et 
dans la vall6e du Huai-ho; I’aulre appartient principalement k la Chine du Nord 
et k la Mongolie. 

Les monuments du premier groupe sont presque tous d4cor4s dans le style 
Chou; ceux du second groupe sont pourvus d’un d^cor qui, en partie, est con^u 
dans le style animalier eurasiatique. Le d^cor se trouve toujours sur la face 
ant^rieure. Disons d’abord un mot des monuments du premier groupe. 

La face posl^rieure de ceux-ci est pourvue d’une ouverlure, le plus souvent 
rectangulaire, PI. I: 3 b, 4 b, etc., rarement ronde, fig. 1, Iriangulaire ou en forme 
de croix, PI. 1:6 b. 

La plupart de ces monuments sont en forme de croix grecque, PI. 1:3 — 6, 
11: 1 — 2, etc., mais il en existe des exemplaires du type de la croix de Saint- Andr4, 
PL 11:4, 6; ceux-ci ont parfois les bras l^g^rement incurves, PI. 11:5. Quelques 
pieces n’ont que des bras rudimentaires (cf. p. 188, 190, 191, 197). II existe 
ensuite des tubes k trois bras (all. Gabelkreuz) du type PI. II: 7. 

M Bulletin of the Museum of Far Eastern Antiquities, t. II, p. 180 sqs. 

*) En cc qui concerne la civilisation de Hallstatt voir J. D^chelette, Manuel d'archiologie pri- 
historique, celtique et gallo-romaine, t. 11:2 (Paris, 1913). Dans cet ouvrage Tauteur cite les 
publications les plus importantes qui traitent de la civilisation de Hallstatt. Cf. aussi A. Mahr, 
Die prdhistorischen Sammlungen des Museums zu Hallstatt (Wien 1914). 
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Auoun de ces monuments ne provient de fouilles syst^matiques et malheureuse- 
ment nous ignorons aussi, h une exception prfes (cf. p. 208), dans quelles conditions 
ils ont trouv6s. 

L’ornementation comporte des t^tes d'animal stylis^es ou des masques de t’ao- 
t’ie, fig. 1, 8, Pi. 1:3, 6, PI. II: 1, 4, 6, 7; des cicadas, PI. 1:4, II: 2, 3; des cornes 
stylis^es (?) PI. I: 5 et des bourrelets, PI. II: 5 (cf. aussi p. 209). 

Parmi ceux qui reproduisent une tete d'animal, — toujours vue de face — , 
signalons d’abord celui qui est reproduit ici, PI. 1:6 a. La tSte est pourvue de 
cornes. Elies sont stylis4es mais nous pouvons n^anmoins les distinguer nette- 
ment. Le mufle est pourvu de deux bourrelets (cf. aussi la pi^ce reproduite ici, 
PI. II: 4 a). De chaque c6t6 du mufle se voit une ’’goutte” en relief qui doit 
repr&enter les coins de la gueule. Au point de vue technologique cette tete derive 
probablement de tetes, analogues k celles qui se voient sur deux objets en marbre, 
trouv^s k An-Yang et appartenant peut-etre k la dynastie des Yin (env. 1200 — 
1000). Ce sont deux t^tes de caprid6s,') qui ornent des objets k destination incer- 
taine, peut-§tre des recipients ou des ts'ung. Ce rapprochement est d’autant plus 
plausible que le style Chou derive du style Yin. 

Sur plusieurs tubes cruciformes nous voyons un motif analogue k celui qui 
orne le monument reproduit PI. 1 : 6, mais k la place des comes nous voyons des 
’’oreilles” stylis^es. Celles-ci ont parfois la forme d’un cercle ouvert, PI. II: 1, 
ou d’un cercle ferme. Parfois les ’’oreilles” sont presque cardiformes, PI. I: 3 a, 
II: 4 a. 11 existe quelques masques de ce modMe qui sont orn6s dans leur milieu, 
d’un carr^,*) PI. I: 3 a. Nous le voyons parfois sur d’autres tetes ou masques, 
attribu4s a I’epoque des Chou (p. ex. fig. 12). M. Voretzsch reproduit (Altchine- 
sische Bronzen, fig. 37) des tetes analogues qui ornent un tripode en bronze. 
Celles-ci reproduisent dans I’imagination chinoise le k'uei, c’est-i-dire ”le morse”! 
(Voretzsch, Op. ci7., p. 107). Ne serait-ce plutot une tete de caprid6 stylis^e? (Cf. 
Sir^n, Op. cit,, PI. 59 G.) Ajoutons que le carr6 dont nous venons de parler est un 
motif qui se voit aussi sur des masques de t’ao-t’ie appartenant vrasiemblable- 
ment k I’^poque des Yin (cf. O. Sir^n, Op. cit., t. I. PI. 14: B). 

Le d4cor des deux pieces, reproduites ici fig. 1 et PI. II: 6, diff^re consid^rable- 
ment du d6cor de celles que nous avons d4j5 6tudi^es. Le monument fig. 1 se 
distingue par le haul relief el par la place pr^dominante que tient le d6cor, com- 
part aux tubes qui ne sont que rudimentaires. 


Cf. O. Sir#n, A History of Early Chinese Art, t. I, PI. 14 A, 15 A et p. 14. Le mufle d*une 
d’elles (PI. 15 A) est aussi pourvu de bourrelets. 

II est curieux de constater la place pr^dominante que lien! dans le style Chou la reproduction, 
parfois tr^s stylis^e, d’un masque ou d’une tfite de caprid^. Nous trouvons ce motif, non seule- 
ment sur les vases rituels, mais aussi sur les tubes cruciformes et sur d’autres pieces de hamache- 
ment. Peut-^tre ce motif a-t-il jou^ quelque r61e dans la creation du t’ao-t’ie? 

*) II y a aussi des reproductions de cicadas, orn^es de ce carr6, p. ex. Voretzsch, Op. cit., fig. 5 
(dpoque des Chou). 
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L’ornemenlation de I’autre pi^ce, en bas relief et en partie presque effac^e, 
semble se rapprocher, dans une certaine mesure, du style dil Ch’in [cf. p. ex. 
Sir4n, Op. ci7., PI. 79 droile dans le bas de la planche)]. 

Parmi les tubes cruciformes orn^s d’une cicada, il y en a qui sont census dans 
un style assez naturaliste. Nous en reproduisons un ici PI. I: 4 a, dont les tubes 
sont relativement grands. II est probable que les monuments de ce type sont 
plus anciens que ceux qui sont orn6s d’une cicada plus stylis6e, comme p. ex. 
celui de la PI. II: 3, dont Tun des tubes a Spouse la forme triangulaire de I’arrifere- 
train de la bete. 

Quant aux spirales en relief du type PI. I: 5, nous avons lieu de nous demander 
si elles ne doivent pas etre compar^es aux comes stylis^es d'animaux du type 
Koop, Early Chinese Bronzes, PI. 55: b (a droite), Ajoutons que Ton rencontre 
parfois des spirales en relief sur des pieces de harnachement chinois (M. A. E. O., 
n:o 11034: 59) et sur une garniture terminate de timon(?) chinois (M. A. E. O., n:o 
10599: 255). 

II existe aussi un type de tubes cruciformes, orn4 d’un disque bomb6, perform 
au milieu d’un trou, encercl^ d’un fin bourrelet (cf. p. 208). Ce sont des monu- 
ments qui, au point de vue de style, peuvent dtre rapproch^s de certaines pieces 
discoldes de harnachement (M. A. E. O., n:o 10599: 418, a). 

Voil^ pour les tubes cruciformes du premier groupe. Passons maintenant k 
ceux du second. 

Un motif d^coratif des plus frequents est, ici aussi, destine k reproduire des 
caprid4s ou des tetes de ces animaux. 

Sur le tube cruciforme, PI. Ill: 1 nous voyons la reproduction de deux tfetes 
de caprid^s vues de profil. Celles-ci sont con^ues dans le style dit nomade. Leurs 
mufles sont relife ensemble par une corde. 

Le tube PI. Ill : 2 est orn4 d’un dfeor qui, k premifee vue, semble destine k 
reproduire une tete de bovid4, mais il a ceci de particulier: les comes pr^sentent 
a peu prfe la meme courbe que celle des comes de caprid^s dont nous venons de 
parler; la tete est extr§mement large et au dessous de chaque come nous voyons 
deux ”yeux” ronds, en creux; les oreilles, trfe frustes, semblent faites d’une ligne 
cardiforme a extr^mitfe ouvertes. Les narines, chacune en forme d’un trou rond, se 
trouvent aux extr^mitfe d’un large bourrelet. Peut-etre s’agit-il primitivement de 
deux tfetes de caprid^s qui se seraient transformfes en masque de bovid6?^) 

Etant donn^ le fait qu’il est impossible de suivre les divers stades d’une telle 
feolution, faute de mat^riaux, nous n’osons emettre cette hypothfese que sous toute 
rfeerve. Mais, si notre raisonnement est admissible, la forme des comes et 
I’existence des deux paires d’yeux (dont I’une d^riverait des oreilles des capridfe) 
s’expliqueraient facilement. 

*) Dans le style zoomorphe dit vieux-germanique, il existe des exeraples oil deux corps 
d*animaux sont composes ensemble de fa^on k former en m§me temps une tfite ou un masque 
d'animal. Cf. B. Salin, Die altgerm. Thierornamentik, fig. 593, p. 269. 
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II y a aussi des tubes cruciformes qui portent des bourrelets disposes en 
cercles concentriques (PI. I: 1). La pifece reproduite ici PI. 1:2 esl orn4e d’une 
zone stride qui encercle un champ uni, I^gerement bomb4. Nous rencontrons ces 
mSmes motifs sur d’aulres pieces de hamachement discoides, chinoises, p. ex. 
M. A. E. O., n:o 10599: 418 a et O. Sir4n, Op. cit, PI. 68 B (rondelle bomb4e; dans 
le haut, au milieu de la planche) . 

Toules ces pieces ont des tubes k coupe circulaire, mais il y en a aussi qui ont 
des tubes k coupe rectangulaire, k en juger par celle, reproduite PI. Ill: 3 et que 
le Mus6e vient d’acqu^rir. Elle est particuliferement int^ressante, non seulement a 
cause de son d4cor, mais aussi a cause de sa forme. Celui-li couvre une surface 
discofde et reproduit un bouquetin en relief, vu de profil et dont le corps est 
enrouM. La zone qui enloure la partie decorte est 16g^rement inclin4e. Les tubes 
sont rudimentaires. L’ouverture qui se trouve de I’autre c6t6 est ronde, assez 
large et bord^e d’une mince strie. 

Nous ne savons pas comment onl 616 utilis6s les monuments dont nous venons 
de parler, mais nous avons lieu de supposer que ce sont, du moins primitivement, 
des accessoires de hamachement. 

Tel a parfois 6t6 le cas pour des monuments analogues, trouv6s en Europe 
(cf. p. 194). En outre la plus grande partie des petits bronzes chinois, con^us dans 
le style Chou, parvenus jusqu’i nous, ont servi comme pieces de hamachement ou 
comme garnitures de char (O. Sir6n, Op. cit., p. 43, 44) . Mais, si les tubes craci- 
formes ont eu primitivement une function purement utilitaire, ils ont pu devenir 
ult6rieurement, comme cela a 6t6 le cas en Europe (cf. p. 195), des objets de parare 
ou des amulettes. 

Puisque les tubes cruciformes ont 6t6 utilis6s comme pi6ces de harnache- 
ment, n’est il pas 6tonnant que le d6cor de ces bronzes repr6sente la plupart 
du temps des caprid6s ou des motifs qui vraisemblablement ont pour prototype 
des reproductions d’animaux de cette famille, mais, par contre, aucune repro- 
duction de cheval. Ce ph6nom6ne n’est 6videmment pas dO au pur hasard, mais 
dans r6tat actuel de nos connaissances, il n’est pas ais6 de trouver une explication 
satisfaisante. 

La t6te de caprid6 6tait k r6poque des Chou un motif d6coratif tr6s r6pandu et 
n’avait peut-etre alors, du moins parfois, qu’une function purement ornementale. 
Signalons k ce propos que la come des caprid6s a pu jouer un certain r61e dans 
la formation et r6volution des mors de chevaux de r6poque des Chou. Si tel a 
6t6 le cas, des caprid6s ou des comes de ces animaux ont pu fetre utilis6s comme 
motifs d6coratifs pour d’autres pi6ces de hamachement, p. ex. pour les tubes 
cruciformes. 

Il n’est pas encore possible de dire avec exactitude jusqu’i quelle 6poque les 
tubes cruciformes ont 6t6 employ6s en Chine et en Mongolie, mais 6tant donn6 le 
fait qu’aucun d’eux ne pent 6tre assign6 avec certitude a r6poque des Han, nous 
avons lieu de penser que c’6tait d6ji vers la fin des temps de la dynastie des Chou 
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que Tusage de ces monuments 6tait tomb^ en d6su6tude. Mais ont-ils disparu 
sans laisser des descendants? Nous ne le pensons pas et voici pourquoi. 

II existe un certain nombre de boutons du type PI. Ill : 4 qui proviennent pro- 
bablement de la valine du Huai-ho. Nous devons les comparer k la pifece repro- 
duce ici, PL III : 3. Le bouton PL III : 4 est d6pourvu de tubes. A la place de 
ceux-ci il y existe quatre ouvertures rectangulaires. L’ouverture de la face post6- 
rieme est ronde. La face ant^rieure est dteor^e en bas relief de la fagon suivante. 
Au centre nous voyons quelques minces bourrelets circulates dont I’un perl6. 
Le plan incline est divis6 en trois zones. Celle du milieu est orn6e de lignes 
courbes et en partie spiriformes. Chacune des deux autres zones est om6e d’une 
tresse k doubles lignes. C’est un d4cor qui est con^u dans un style qui se rapproche 
de celui qu’on d4nomme Ch'in. Ce d4cor doit appartenir k une p4riode qui com- 
prend la dernifere phase des temps des Chou et le commencement de I’^poque des 
Han. Par consequent le bouton, PL III: 4 doit dater des environs du IIP stele 
avant J.-C. 

Le Mus^e des Antiquites d’Extreme-Orient possMe ensuite quelques boutons 
du type PL III : 5 qui proviennent de la valte du Huai-ho, du Kiangsu ou de 
TAnhui du Nord. Ils ont exactement la mSme forme que celle des boutons du 
type PL III: 4, mais ils sont d^pourvus de decor. Les ptces de ce type forment 
le trait d'union entre les tubes cruciformes du type PL 111:3 et les boutons du 
type PL III: 6, 7, 9 — 11, acquis k Kuei-hua-ch’6ng (Sui-yiian) et provenant 
vraisemblablement du d6sert d’Ordos. Le bouton, PL III: 11 possMe encore des 
rudiments de tubes. 

Si Topinion que nous venons d’exprimer est admissible, nous avons lieu de 
supposer que, dans revolution technologique de ces monuments, les bras tendent, 
pen k peu, k disparaitre ou k se transformer en tubes k coupe rectangulaire. 

VoM pour les tubes cruciformes de la Chine et de la Mongolie. 

Toumons maintenant nos regards vers la Siberie et nous constaterons qu’il y 
existe aussi des tubes cruciformes. Nous en connaissons plusieurs (PL IV: 5, 9 et 
Fr. Martin, L*&ge du bronze au Mus^e de Minoussinsk, PL 31: 8) qui proviennent 
de la region de Minoussinsk. Ils sont tous d^pourvus de d^cor. Aussi bien la 
croix grecque que celle du type dit de Saint-Andr6 y sont repr6sent6es. D’aprfes 
ce que m’a indiqu4 M:lle V. Levaschova') , du Mus6e de Minoussinsk, on 
ignore si ces pieces ont 4t6 trouv^s isol^ment ou si elles 4taient accompagn^es 
d’autres objets. (Cf. notre liste p. 205.) 

Les tubes cruciformes sont ensuite repr&ent^s au Caucase, PL IV: 10, 11, a, b. 
Je n’en connais que deux exemplaires qui, eux, proviennent, un de la valine du 
Tch4gem, Tautre de la valine du Baksan (en Kabardie) .^) Le Baksan et le Tch4gem 

Lettre du 31 detobre 1930. 

*) Selon une communication orale du docteur Fr. Martin (Settignano) qui a voyage au 
Caucase, il existe des tubes analogues ailleurs que dans les valines du Baksan ou du Tch^em, 
mais d*une fa^on g^n^rale, les arch^ologues et les collectionneurs n'ont pas pris soin d’^tudier 
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sont des affluents de la rivifere du T^rek qui prend naissance dans la region 
d’Elbruz et qui se jetle dans la mer Caspienne, apr^s avoir traverse une partie de la 
steppe de Nogai. 

Les tubes cruciformes sont frequents dans I’Europe centrale et dans les Bal- 
kans jusque dans la Bulgarie (cf. notre liste p. 206 sqs). 



Fig. 1. Tube cruciforme, vu de trois faces, provenanl probablemenl du Honan, Chine. Mus^ des 
Antiquitds d’Exlrfime-Orienl, n:o 11276: 80. Grandeur Vi. 


Ils manquent completement en Italie. Nous avons eu I’occasion de visiter im 
assez grand nombre de Musees en Italie depuis Trieste jusqu’a Naples, mais nul 
part nous n’en avons pas vu. Or, il est d’un certain int^ret de constater qu’il existe 
dans rindustrie hallstattienne des produits qui n’ont aucun rapport avec I’indu- 
strie italique, mais qui, par contre, ont de grandes affinit^s avec des monuments 
analogues trouv^s en Asie. 

Un examen des tubes cruciformes trouv4s en Europe peut etre motiv6 ici, surtout 
a titre de comparaison. Beaucoup de ces pieces proviennent — k I’encontre de 
celles qui ont 4t4 trouv^es en Asie — de fouilles systematiques qui, elles, nous 
permettent parfois d’assigner ces monuments a une p^riode determin^e et de les 
placer dans leur juste milieu. 

En Europe ils appartiennent a la dernifere phase de I’epoque de Hallstatt. Selon 
le Docteur E. Beninger'), conservateur-ad joint du Naturhistorisches Hofmuseum 
(Wien) et qui prepare actuellement un ouvrage sur les trouvailles de la n4cropole 
de Hallstatt, les plus anciens tubes cruciformes remontent au VIII® si^cle avant 
J.-C. Je n’en connais aucun qui puisse etre assign^ k T^poque de la Tfene. II est 
probable que I’usage de les porter a tomb6 en d6su6tude, en Europe, au cours du 
V® si^cle avant J.-C. Comme nous le disons plus loin, p. 200, ils r^apparaissent en 

et de publier ces objets. J’esp^re n^anmoins que les savants qui ont Toccasion de faire des 
recherches au Caucase ne manqueront pas d’6ludier ces tubes cruciformes qui peuvent servir, 
en quelque sorte, de ’’fossils directeurs” pour nos recherches concemant la via regia de I’Eurasie. 
II serait int^ressant de chercher si les tubes cruciformes ne se retrouvent pas aussi dans I’Asie 
centrale. 

*) Communication orale. 
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Europe a I’^poque des invasions. Ceci semble prouver qu*ils ont subsists quelque 
part en Asie au moins jusqu’^ cette 4poque. 

Nous ignorons s’il existe des tubes cruciformes m^talliques, trouv^s dans 
I’Europe occidentale, mais nous connaissons d’apres la litt^rature une petite 
masse bi-cruciforme de terre cuite') provenant de Castel-Roussillon (Pyr4n4es- 
Orientales). Selon le Docteur A. Guebhard^), cet objet ’’constitue Tassemblage 
sym^trique en triple penetration orthogonale de trois petits cylindres massifs de 
terre cuite finement micacee, de 0 m. 055 de longeur et 0 m. 014 environ de 
diametre moyen, se recoupant dans I’espace a la manifere des axes coordonnes 
classiques de la geometrie a trois dimensions, grossierement fagonnes et perces, 
plus ou moins imparfailement, de trous, les uns axillaires, les autres axiaux, 
dont la destination demeure d'autant plus enigmatique que plusieurs d’entre eu\ 
sont borgnes”. 

”11 se pourrait meme qu’il fut un simple heritage de I’epoque hallstattienne, 
car on trouve quelque chose d'analogue, mais plus soigne, et meme decore de 
gravures, provenant de Hallstatt meme, figure dans le Music prihistorique de G. 
et A. de Mortillet, fig. 1250.”®) 

Une autre pifece analogue provient de Somme-Vesle (Marne) .^) 

Les deux objets ont ete trouves en milieu gallo-romain. 

Selon M. Leon Coutil il y a dans ”les vitrines du Hallstattien du Musee archeo- 
logique de Mayence” une autre piece, semblable au precedent et en terre cuite 
(n:o 2936).®) Ajoutons que le Musee de Wiesbaden en possede deux autres (n:os 
13195 et 162141). Cf. aussi plus loin, p. 208. 

En general les tubes cruciformes trouves en Europe sont unis; parfois ils sont 
pourvus de quelques leg^res rainures qui se trouvent pr^s de I’extremite des bras, 
PI. IV: 1. A I’endroit ou ceux-ci se croisent nous voyons parfois un renflement 
conique ou hemispherique, p. ex. PI. IV: 7 a, parfois une rondelle plate, ornee de 
deux rainures qui se croisent a angle droit k leur milieu. Dans le champ qui se 
trouve k Tendroit ou les bras se croisent il existe parfois quelques bourrelets en 
forme d’anneaux concentriques, PI. IV: 1 et fig. 2: b, etc. 

Quelques tubes sont pourvus dans Tune de leurs extr4mites d’un appendice en 
forme de croissant, PI. IV: 2. 

Un exemplaire provenant de Kiskoszeg, Hongrie, reproduit ici, fig. 2: a, est 
encercl^ (=la rouelle solaire) et pourvu k I’endroit ou les bras se croisent d’une 


^) Bulletin de la Soc. Prihistorique Frangaise, t. VIII (1911), p. 636, t. XVI (1919), p. 320. 
(1921), p. 57 sqs, fig. 1 et Bulletin de la Soc. nationale des antiquaires de France. Stance du 
3 die. 1919, 7 janv. 1920. 

*) Bulletin de la Soc. nationale des antiquaires de France. Stance du 3 d6c. 1919. 

*) = E. V. Sacken, Das Grabfeld von Hallstatt in Ober-Osterreich und dessen Alterthumer 
(Wien 1868), PI. XVIII, fig. 6 a. 

Bulletin de la Soc. nationale des antiauaires de France. Seance du 3 d6c. 1919. 

‘) Bulletin de la Soc. Prihistorique Frangaise, (1921), p. 58, note 5. 
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sphfere ajour6e (en forme de grelot). Quelques appendices en forme de tfile d’oiseau 
sonl suspendus k cetle sphfere. 

Presque tous les tubes cruciformes Irouvfes en Europe que nous connaissons 
sonl k quatre bras, mais le type k Irois bras y est aussi reprfesentfe, fig. 7. 



Fig. 2. Divers objets d^couverts k Kiskoszeg, Hongrie. D’apr^s Mainzer Zeitschrift, 2: ^rae ann^e, 

p. 42, fig. 5. Grandeur V*. 

Les tubes cruciformes de provenance connue semblent en gfenferal avoir fetfe 
trouvfes dans des sfepultures. 

Primilivement les tubes cruciformes ont peut-felre fetfe, comme nous I’avons 
dit, d’un usage utilitaire, p. ex. pour retenir deux ou plusieurs courroies de 
harnachement k Tendroit ou elles se croisent. Nous connaissons quelques cas 
ou des tubes cruciformes ont felfe trouvfes associfes k des pifeces de harnache- 
ment. Signalons k ce propos une trouvaille faite dans une sfepulture k Pullach 
(Munich), publifee par J. Naue qui en dit:^) ’’Neben und hinler den Bronze* 
trensen lagen in Kreuzform eine Anzahl Bronzezierstucke, welche auf jeden Fall 
vom Riemen- und Lederzeuge des Pferdegeschirres, — vielleicht von dem- 
jenigen welches die Kopfe der beiden Pferde bedeckte — herriihren; dieselben 
bestehen aus hohl gegossenen, kreuzformig gestellten kurzen Rohren, die in der 
Mitte durch einen, sich nach oben verjiingenden, runden Buckel organisch 

Die Hugelgrdber mit dem Fdrstengrabe bei Pullach (Miinchen) in Beitrdge zur Anthrop. u. 
Urgesch. Bayerns (Munclven, 1884), t. V, p. 259. Cf. PI. XV: 8, 9, 10 ibid, 
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abschliessen; mit diesen kreuzformigen Verzierungsstiicken sind an den vier Seiten 
derselben vier rohren-formige, nach oben und unten offene Bronzetheile durch 
schmale runde Lederriemen verbimden, weiche sich in dieser Verbindung noch 
bei einigen Exemplaren erhalten haben. Der Vordertheil dieser Rohren ist mehr- 
fach gerippt, die Riickseite in der Mille offen. Die so gebildeten, beweglichen 
Kreuze dienten wahrscheiniich als Verzierungen der Kreuzungspunkte jener 
erwahnlen Leder- Oder Riemenzeuge, wie an den Schlafen und an den Seiten ober- 
halb des Gebisses.” 

De toute faQon, il ne fait pas de doute qu’au moins un des tubes cruciformes 
de Pullach a fait partie d’une ceinture ayant appartenu au hamachement (cf. 
fig. 3). II n’est pas possible d’^tablir s’il a rempli id une fonction purement 
omementale, s’il a employ^ comme amulette on s’il a 6t6 d’un usage utilitaire. 

II existe, en effet, un certain nombre de tubes cruciformes qui n’ont pas €ie 
d’un usage utilitaire. C’est certainement le cas d’une croix en terre cuite et 
perforce seulement dans un seui sens.^) Elle a 6t6 lrouv6e dans une sepulture k 
squelette (N:o 603) k Hallstatt et dont le mobilier fun6raire comporte une fibule 
a spirales (all. Brillenfibel), une fibule k navicella, une agrafe de ceinture, un 
anneau en bronze et des perles en ambre jaune. 

La croix de Kiskoszeg que nous avons reproduite, fig. 2 : a, nous fait penser k 
une amulette en forme de rouelle solaire. 

II existe au Naturhistoriches Hof museum (Wien) 7 tubes cruciformes trouv6s 
in situ dans la grotte de By^fsk&la (Moravie) et qui ont appartenu k une pendeloque 
(fig. 4). Celle-ci avait d4pos4e prfes du bassin d’un squelette masculin. H. 
Wankel en dit:*) ’’Uberhaupt waren auch die einzelnen Bestandtheile dieses 
Schmuckes durch Kupferoxyd so fest aneinander gekittet, dass die ursprung- 
liche Form imd Anordnung der einzelnen Theile leicht wieder hergestellt werden 
konnten.” 

”Das Gehange besteht aus einer 19 Centimeter grossen, mit getriebenen, con- 
cenlrischen Ringen gezierten Scheibe, von welcher schurzartig sieben durch- 
brochene Stabchen herabhangen, die mit horizontal liegenden, aus kleinen Ringel- 
chen bestehenden Schniiren verbunden werden. Den unteren Rand des Gehanges 
saumt ein reiches, plastisches Ornament ein, bestehend aus sieben nebeneinander 
liegenden Kreuzen, an denen wieder sieben gitterartig durchbrochene viereckige 
Flatten, die mit sieben hohlen, durchgebrochenen Breloques abwechseln, hangen. 
An den Ohren dieser Flatten und Breloques sind Klapperbleche angebracht, die 
wie Fransen den unteren Rand des Schurzes einfassen.” 

Rappelons-nous ensuite que plusieurs tubes cruciformes du type PI. IV: 2 sont 
pourvus d’un appendice en forme de croissant. L’association ici des deux motifs 
qui ont chacun un sens religieux Ires r^pandu n’est pas d^pourvu d’int^rfet. 

Voir E. V. Sacken, Das Grabfeld von Hallstatt in Ober-Osterreich und dessen Alterthumer, 
PI. XVIII: 6 a. Cf. G. et A. de Mortillet, Le Musie prihistorique, (Paris 1888), PI. C, fig. 1250. 

*) Bitder aus der mdhrichen Schweiz und ihrer Vergangenheit, (Wien 1882), p. 403. 
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L’opinion que nous avons exprim4e ici et selon laquelle les tubes cruciformes, 
aprfes avoir rempli luie fonction utilitaire, sonl devenus des amulettes ou des garni* 
tures de ceinture, peul-etre d’un caractere magique, n’a rien d’absurde. Nous 
avons de nombreux exempies d’objets qui, apres avoir servi dans la vie quotidienne, 
sont devenus des amulettes ou des porle-bonheur. Je ne cite ici que le fer k 
cheval qui encore de nos jours, assez souvenl, esl plac6 en SuMe au dessus de 
Tentr^e d’une maison comme porte-bonheur. 

En 4tudiant les tubes cruciformes, trouv^s en Extreme-Orient, nous avons 
d6ji pu conslater que ceux-ci donnenl naissance a des boutons simples, bombas 
et pourvus de quatre ouvertures lat^rales (cf. p. 191 et PI. Ill: 4 — 7, 9 — 11). Des 
boutons analogues se renconlrenl aussi dans TOccident. Nous en reproduisons 
deux ici, trouv6s. Tun en Russie k Bevodnaja (gouvernement de Viatka), PI. Ill: 12 
et I’autre k Hallstatt (Aulriche), PL III: 8. Les boutons de ce type sont aussi 
repr6sent4s k Minoussinsk (Sib^rie centrale), fig. 9: 4. 

Signalons aussi k ce propos qu’il existe dans la Russie du Sud et en Hongrie des 
boutons en os et en bronze qui sont pourvus de quatre ouvertures. Parfois ils sont 
unis, parfois orn& d’une tete de caprid6 ou d’oiseau cornu (fig. 9: 1, 2). Ce sont 
des pifeces de hamachement qui ont ^{6 trouv^es plusieurs fois in situ, pres du 
crSne des chevaux. Elies appartiennent au milieu du premier mill^naire avant 
J.-C. [Cf. N. Fettich, Beitrdge zum Entstehungsproblem des altgermanischen 
//. Stiles (Budapest, 1929), fig. 33: c, 34, PI. XVII: 38, 39]. Ce sont peut-etre des 
pifeces qu’il faudra comparer aux boutons des types PI. Ill: 9 — 11. 

Si les tubes cruciformes se sont developp^s de la maniere que nous venons 
d’esquisser, ils ont du, dans leur Evolution, suivre aussi une autre ligne: ils sont 
devenus des croix plates du type PI. II: 8 — 9 et fig. 6, 9:3. 

C’est surtout en 6tudiant les mat^riaux archfologiques de TEurope centrale que 
nous pouvons suivre, pas k pas, cette Evolution qui a du commencer k la fin de 
r^poque de Hallstatt. Dans une sepulture d^couverte k St. Veit (Carniole), 
Yougo-Slavie et datant du VI® ou du V® siecle avant J.-C., le mobilier fundraire 
comporte, entre autres choses des tubes cruciformes et des boutons cruciformes 
(Museum fiir Volkerkunde, Berlin, Salle n:o 12, vitrine n:o 5). II existe des n^cro- 
poles, comme p. ex. celle de Glasinac (Bosnie), ou les tubes cruciformes, de meme 
que les boutons cruciformes, sont extremement nombreux (Mus^e de Sarajevo), 
Les formes de transition sont fr^quentes et il ne peut, selon nous, persister aucun 
doute possible sur la parents entre les tubes cruciformes du type PI. IV: 1 et les 
boutons cruciformes des types PL II: 8 — 9 et fig. 6, 9: 3. 

II existe quelques croix, analogues aux tubes cruciformes, mais massives et 
pourvues d’une tige arqu4e sur Tune des faces, a I’endroit ou les bras se 
croisent. 

Deux pieces de ce type ont 6t6 trouvees dans la station de Velem St Vid prfes 
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Giins (Hongrie). L’une d’elles esl reproduite id PL IV: 6 a, b. Elies sont actuelle- 
ment conserve au Komitatsmuseum a Szombathely (Hongrie).^) 

Une autre pi^ce analogue a celles-ci, PL IV: 4 a, b, actuellement conserve au 
Muste de Ljoubljana (Laibach)^), provient du cimeti^re de Watsch (Carniole) 
Yougo-Slavie. 



Fig. 3. Tube cruciforme et ceinture trouv^s in situ. Pullach (Munich), Bavi^re. D’apr^s J. Naue, 
Die Hugelgraber mit dem Fursiengrabe bei Pullach in Beitrage zur Anthrop. und Urgesch. Bayerns 
(Munchen 1884), t. V, PI. XIV: 1. Grandeur env. Vs. 


11 est probable que ces monuments ont ei6 utilises de meme que certains tubes 
cruciformes comme garnitures de ceinture. 

D’autres croix sont legdement bomb^es sur Tune des faces, plates de I’aulre 
cote et pourvues d’une tige arqu6e, PL II: S — 9, fig. 2: i, 6, ou d’un anneau sur 
qualre pieds, PL IV: 8. 

Notre PL IV : 3, reproduit un type qui peut-elre repr4senle une autre forme de 
transition. Des tubes il ne reste que quelques rudiments annulaires, un k chaque 
extr^mite. 

Parmi les boutons cruciformes du type PL II: 8, 9 etc., il y en a beaucoup qui 
sont pourvus de quatre ou cinq renflements hemisphdiques, un au point ou les bras 
se croisent, les autres aux quatre extremiles des bras. La plupart de ccs pieces datent 
aussi du milieu du premier mill^naire avant J.-C. et de T^poque de la Tone. On 
en voit beaucoup, p. ex. dans les musses de Sarajevo et de Zagreb (Yougo-Slavie). 

Des objets analogues, utilises comme pieces de harnachement, ont ^t4 trouvees 
dans la Russie du Sud. (Cf. N. Fettich, Beitr. zum Entstehungsproblem des altgerm. 
//. Stiles, p. 96). Geux-ci appartiennent au V^ si^cle avant J.-C. et sont attribu4s 
aux Scythes. 

Nous trouvons ce type de bouton aussi dans la Siberie occidentale, p. ex. dans la 
region de Minoussinsk, fig. 9:3 et Fr. Martin, Udge du bronze au Musee de 
Minoussinsk, PL 31: 2. 

Il est digne de remarque que les boutons cruciformes de ce type se retrouvent 
aussi au Caucase, en Mongolie et en Chine. Celui que nous reproduisons ici PI 
II: 10 provient probablement de Tsun-hua-hsien (Chihli), Chine du Nord. 
D’autres ont 4t6 trouv6s a Hsuan-hua-hsien (Chihli), (Mus^e des Antiquit^s 
d’Extreme-Orient n:o 10143:2). 

M Id 30 Vaskor id 201, 202. 

*) Salle n:o 2, vitrine n:o 10, (carton n:o XIV: 5). 
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Plusieurs trouvailles montrent que les boutons cruciformes de mSme que les 
tubes cruciformes ont 4t4 employes — du moins parfois — comme garnitures 
de ceinture. Je ne cite ici que la ceinture, fig. 5, de Fokuru (Hongrie) ou Ton 



Fig. 4. Pendeloque. Grotte de Bycisk^la (Moravie). D’apr^s H. Wankel, Bilder aus der mdhrischen 

Schweiz, fig. p. 402. Grandeur ‘A. 


voit des imitations de boutons cruciformes au repoussd. D’autres ceintures 
m^talliques de I’^poque de Hallstatt sont orn^es de croix execut6es au pointill6.') 

Signalons aussi k ce propos que deux fibules zoomorphes en or, appartenant 
au tr4sor de Michalkdw (Galicie orientate)*) sont orn^es d'imitations de boutons 
cruciformes quatre et k trois bras) ex^cut^es au repouss6. Ce tr6sor contient 
aussi, entre autres choses, un diad^me en or orn4 de croix a trois bras 6galemenl 
ex^cutees au repouss4. La partie sup4rieure en est pourvue d’appendices en forme 
de croissants. 

II ressort de notre 6tude que les tubes et boutons cruciformes ont d’un usage 
extremement r^pandu au premier kge du fer aussi bien en Europe qu’en Asie. 
Probablement un examen plus d6taill4 permeltrait-il de reconnaitre d’autres lieux 

Voir p. ex. G. et A. de Mortillet, Le Musie prihistorique, PI. C. 

*) K. Hadaczek, Zlole skarby Michalkdwskie, Cracovie 1914, PI. II: 1, III; 2, XI: 2. Cf. Ebert, 
Reallexikon, t. VIII, art. Michalkdw. 
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de trouvailles que ceux que nous avons indiqu6s et de suivre d’une faQon plus 
nette revolution technologique de ces monuments. 

Nous avons I’impression que les tubes et boutons cruciformes ainsi que d'autres 



Pig. 5. Ceinture en or, d^cor^e au repouss^. Fokuru (Hongrie). D’apr^s une photographic com- 
muniqu^e par le Mus^e national de Budapest. Grandeur env. V4. 



Fig. 6 a, b. Boutons cruciformes vus de deux 
faces, a) Schomlauer Berg, Autriche. D'apr^s 
M. Hoemes, Urgesch.der bild. Kunst (III:e6d.), 
fig. 7; b) Stillfried, Autriche. D’aprds K. v. 
DAmay, SQmegh is Vidiknik Oskora, Budapest 
(1899), p. 71, fig. 23. 





Fig. 7. Tube cruciforme k trois bras; coupe 
rectangulaire. Kiskdszeg, Hongrie. D’apr^s 
Archeol. ErtesUd (Budapest) 1905, p. 190. 
Grandeur Vf. 


objets (pointes de flfeche greco-scythes, certaines agrafes etc.) ont fabriqu^s 
dans quelques centres m^tallurgiques comme p. ex. les regions de Hallstatt 
(Autriche), Glasinac, Jezerine (Yougo-Slavie), la vall6e du Tch4gem (Caucase), 
Minoussinsk (Sib4rie), la vall6e du Fleuve Jaune, etc. et que ces produits indu- 
striels ont r4pandus le long de cette grande route eurasiatique qui jadis suivait 
les r^ions des steppes et qui, partant de la Hongrie, allait jusqu*en Chine, en 
traversant la Sib6rie.^) 

Les tubes et boutons cruciformes constituent dans Tindustrie hallstattienne, de 
m&me que les pointes de fl^che du type gr4co-scythique, certains accessoires de 
hamachement’), Tivoire Hallstatt) etc., un 616menl important d’origine orien- 
lale. Peut-6tre ces 616ments, en venant se greffer sur Tindustrie hallstattienne, 
ont-ils jou^ im certain r61e dans revolution de Tindustrie celtique? 


Cf. J. G. Andersson, Der Weg uber die Steppen in The Bulletin of the Museum of Far 
Eastern Antiquities, t. I, p. 11 sqs. Idem, The High-Wag of Eurasia in The American-Scandinavian 
Review, Jan. 1931. 

*) II existe entre ceux-ci et des accessoires de hamachement trouv^s en Extreme- Orient de trds 
grandes similitudes. 
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II existe en Europe des lubes cruciformes k coupe trapezoldale et donl les bras 
se terminent en palmette stylisee, PI. V: 1 — 3. Ces monuments appartiennent, 
comme nous I’avons dit/) a I’^poque des invasions. II est curieux de constaler 
que les monuments de ce type, apres avoir disparu de I’Europe k la fin de I’^poque 
de Hallstatt, y apparaissent de nouveau apres un laps de temps d’environ 1000 
ans. Cerlainement, les tubes cruciformes ont-ils subsiste plus longtemps en Asie 
qu’en Europe. Ils ont du etre reintroduits dans I’Occident par une ou plusieurs de 

ces peuplades asiatiques qui 
envahirent I’Europe vers le 
milieu du premier mill^naire 
apres J.-C. Les tubes repro- 
duits ici. PI. V: 1 — 3, ont 4le 
deterr^s dans I’oppidum de 
Novi Banovci (Yougo-Slavie) 
qui fut d^lruil k T^poque des 
invasions, probablemenl par 
une peuplade asiatique. De ce 
meme oppidum proviennent 
les garnitures de ceintures, 
PI. V : 4 — 8, ainsi que des objets 
analogues k ceux que nous reproduisons ici PI. V:9 — 11. 

Passons maintenant k la question: Pourquoi les tubes et les boutons cruciformes 
ont-ils si fr^quemment employes comme garnitures de ceinture? Selon nous 
elles ont ^le port^es comme amulettes (cf. p. 195) et ont du etre fix^es 5 certaines 
ceintures auxquelles on attribuait jadis une force magique. 

Nous avons lieu de penser que les ceintures si fr^uenles non seulement a 
r^poque de Hallstatt mais aussi a d’autres 6poques ont parfois eu un caract^rc 
magique. Rappelons nous k ce sujet que le dieu nordique Thor (le Taranis 
des Gaulois) se ceignait d’une ceinture afin d’augmenler sa force. Selon le 
Skaldskaparmal (35) le dieu metlait sa ceinture lorsqu’il voulait lancer son 
marteau. 

Nous pouvons citer encore d’autres exemples en faveur du caractfere magique 
de la ceinture. Ainsi p. ex. les Sagas nordiques rapportent que le futur h4ros 
Olov Geirstadaalv ne pouvait etre mis au monde que lorsque sa mere s’est ceinle 
d’une ceinture magique. Citons ensuile le mythe, selon lequel Aphrodite lenait 
son charmc invincible d’une telle ceinture [Vlliade 14: 214 sqs).*) 

Si notre opinion au sujet du caractere magique de la ceinture est admissible, 
nous avons lieu de penser que les ceintures qui se Irouvent parfois dans les sepul- 
tures datant des temps protohistoriques ont un caractere magique et non ulilitaire. 

*) Cf. p. 192. 

*) Je suis redevable au Docleur H. Jungner (Stockholm) d’avoir bien voulu attirer mon 
attention sur ce passage. 
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Fig. 8. Tubes cruciformes. Provenance presum^e: Honan 
(Chine). Mus6e des Antiquil^s d’Extrfime-Orienl n:o 
11276: 121, 122. Grandeur Vi. 
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Cela explique certainement aussi la grande frequence des garnitures et boucles 
de ceintures, agrafes etc. dans le mobilier fun^raire en Eurasie. 

Peut-etre, ces monuments, ont ils 616 fabriqu^s, k certaines p^riodes, pour un 
usage posthume ou pour servir seulement dans des circonstances exceptionelles? 
A ce propos nous avons lieu de mentionner le fait, sur lequel M. P. Pelliot a bien 
voulu attirer notre attention, qu’il n’existe aucune reproduction chinoise, ancienne, 
d’un personnage portant une agrafe ou un boucle de ceinture. 

Si la reproduction integrate 
ou partielle de caprid^s sur les 
tubes cruciformes a pu avoir un 
but purement ornemental,nous 
avons n^anmoins lieu de nous 
demander si I’association de 
ces animaux et de la croix n’a 
pas eu primitivement un sens 
symbolique ou religieux. Cette 
nieme association est fr4- 
quente dans Tart ancien du 
Proche Orient. Nous retrou- 
vons d6ja ce motif sur la c6- 
ramique de Suse (J. de Mor- 
gan, Dilegation en Perse, t. 

XIII, p. 40, fig. 135). 

Quand k la signification de 
la croix, elle-meme, ne doit 
elle pas etre consid4r6e comme 
etant primitivement le sym- 
bole du principe masculin et 
feminin, c.-^-d. un symbole 
qui a trait a la creation? 

Si les tubes et boutons cru- 
ciformes ont eu parfois un sens magique ou symbolique en Europe, nous 
avons lieu de nous demander si cela n’a pas 6i6 le cas aussi en Extreme- 
Orient. Mais evidemment, il est difficile de I’^tablir avec certitude. La question 
reste ouverte. Rappelons pourtant que les tubes cruciformes chinois sont souvent 
decorfe d’un masque de t’ao-t’ie, selon M. Bernhard Karlgren^) symbole de la 
f^ondit6 ou d’une cicada, symbole de la resurrection. 

') B. Karlgrcn, Some Fecundity Symbols in Bulletin of the Museum of Far Eastern Antiquities, 
vol. II, p. 41. 



1 2 3 



4 a 4 1) 4 c 


Fig. 9. 1. Bouton pourvu de qualre Irous lat6raux el orn6 
d’une l^le d’oiseau cornue. Kelerraes, Russie m^ridionale. 
D’apr^s N. Fellich, Beitr. zum Entsteh. des altgerm, II. 
Stiles, fig. 33: c. 2. Bouton comme le precedent, mais orn6 
d’une Idle de bouquetin, Hongrie. D’aprds N. Fellich, 
Op. cit., fig. 34. 3. Bouton cruciforme. Rdgion de Mi- 
noussinsk, Sibdrie cenlrale. D’aprds Tallgren, Trouvailles 
tombales in Finska Fornminnesf6r:s Tidskr., t. XXIX, fig. 
12: 11. 4. Bouton sur qualre ’’piliers”. Kourgan de Tes, 
Rdgion de Minoussinsk. D’aprds Tallgren, Op. dt., fig. 
5: 10. Tous les objels sont en grandeur rdelle. 
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REPARTITION GEOGRAPHIQUE DES TUBES CRUCIFORMES. 

Nous avons tenu k dresser ici une liste de tubes cruciformes trouv^ en Eurasie. 
Elle ne pretend en aucune faQon k etre complete. Nous esp^rons neanmoins 
qu’elle pourra etre de quelque utility pour ceux qui d^sirent 6ludier ces monuments 
plus en detail. 

En ce qui conceme les pieces trouv6es en Extrfime-Orient nous avons pris 
pour base les mat^riaux r^unis k Stockholm, au Mus4e des Antiquit6s d’Extreme- 
Orient 

Quant aux renseignements que nous donnons ci-dessous au sujet de la repartition 
en Europe des tubes cruciformes, nous les avons reuni au cours de plusieurs 
voyages en Europe que nous avons entrepris en 1930 et en 1931 pour y etudier la 
civilisation du premier age du fer. 

EXTREME-ORIENT. 

Le Mus^e des Antiquites d’Extreme-Orient possfede une quarantaine de tubes 
cruciformes dont les six suivants sont orn^s d’une cicada: 

n:o 10600: 53 (reproduit dans notre article ^^Antiquitis chinoises d'un caractere 
hallstattieiT\ PL IV: 1 in Bull, Mas, Far East Ant,, n:o 2) ; 
n:o 11034: 119 (du meme type que celui que nous avons reproduit ici, PL II: 2, 
mais les yeux de la cicada sont nettement indiqu^s; 
n:o 11034: 122 (du meme type que le pr^c^dent, mais le d^cor en est peu visible; 

im des bras est perform de deux trous irr^guliers); 
n:o 11034:48 (PL I: 4 a, b); 
n:o 11092: 18 (PL 11:3); 
n:o 11092:23 (PL 11:2); 

Une vingtaine de tubes cruciformes sont om6s d’un masque d’animal ou de 
t’ao-t’ie k savoir: 
n:o 10599:355 (PL Il:4a, b); 
n:o 10599:356 (PL II:6a,b); 

n:o 10599:357 (AntiquiUs chinoises (Fun caractere hallstattien, PL IV: 4 a, b, in 
Bull, Mus, Far East, Ant, n:o 2); 
n:o 10599:358 (comme le pr^c^dent mais plus petit); 

n:o 10602: 106 (type croix grecque; le d^cor est presque le meme que celui de la 
croix PL II : 4 a) ; 

n:o 10602: 107 (mfime type que le pr^-^dent) ; 

n:o 11033: 12 (PL 11:7); 

n:o 11033: 13 (meme type que le prte^dent) ; 
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n:o 11034: 49 (le plus grand que nous connaissions; longueur des bras 63 milli- 
metres; PL 1: 6 a, b); 

n:o 11034: 120, 121, 123 (meme type que celui que reproduit notre PL II: 4 a, b) ; 
n:o 11055: 37 (fragment d’un tube cruciforme k trois bras; meme type que celui 
qui est reproduit PL II: 7) ; 
n:o 11071: 104 (PL I:3a,b); 

n:o 11092: 17 (le plus petit que nous connaissions; longueur des bras 23 milli- 
metres; mSme type que celui que reproduit PL II: 1); 
n:o 11092:20 (PL II: 1); 

n:o 11092: 21 (meme type que celui que reproduit PL I: 3 a, b); 
n:o 11092:22 (meme type que celui que reproduit PL 1:3 a, b); 
n:o 11276:80, 81 (deux ex. d’un meme type; Tun est reproduici fig. 1); 
n:o 11276: 121, 122 (fig. 8). 



Fig. 10. Tube cruciforme en bronze vu de trois faces. Provenance: Hupei du Nord, Chine. 

Grandeur Vi. 


Trois pieces, toutes du meme type que celui que nous reproduisons PL I: 5, sont 
omees d’un motif en forme de spirale (n:os 11055: 30, 32, 33); 

Deux tubes cruciformes sont ornes chacun de deux tetes de capride (PL III: 1) 
n:o 11071:35, 36; 

Deux pieces d’un meme type sont ornees d’une tete stylisee de bovide. L’une 
d’elles est reproduite ici PL III: 2 a, b (n:o 11278: 24 a, b). 

Une piece (PL III: 3 a, b), est ornee d’un bouquetin (?) dont le corps est rouie 
autour de la tete (n:o 11278: 19). 

Deux ajutres tubes cruciformes sont omes de cercles concentriques (PL I: 1 a, b, 
et 2 a, b) Tun deux appartient k la collection H. A. Ramsden, I’autre est 
actuellement conserve au Musee des Anliquites d’Extreme-Orient n:o 11211: 203. 
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La plupart des pieces sont en forme de croix grecque. Seulement trois exem- 
plaires sont k trois bras (n:os 11033: 12, 13; 11055:37); 7 exemplaires affectent 
la forme d’une croix dite de Saint- Andr6 (n:os 10599: 355, 356; 11034: 120, 121, 
123; 11055: 34, 35). Deux d’entre elles ont les bras courb^s dont Tun est plus long 
que les autres (n:os 11055: 34, 35). 


Une vingtaine de ces monuments ont perdu leur ”6tat civil”, c.-a-d. nous ne 
connaissons pas leur provenance, mais il est possible que quelques-uns d’entre 
eux proviennent de Hsin-Yang-chou, sur le chemin de fer Peking — Hankou, dans 
le Honan meridional, pr^s de la fronti^re du Hupei. 

Un exemplaire (n:o 10600: 53) que nous avons reproduit dans notre article 
Quelques antiquit^s chinoises d*un caractere Hallstattien, PI. IV: 1 [Bull. Mus. Far 
East. Ant. n:o 2) provient de Shou-chou (Anhui), pendant quelques annees 
capitale de I’ancien royaume de Ch’u, situ^e dans la valine du Huai-ho.^) 

Une autre localite dans la proximite de Shou-chou, Feng Tai Hsien dans le 
Honan, en a livre six exemplaires n:o 11034: 118; n:o 11034: 119, 120 (comme celui 
de la PI. II: 4) ; n:o 11034: 121 (comme celui qui est reproduit PI. II: 4 mais plus 
petit); n:o 11034: 122 (comme celui qui est reproduit PI. 11:2, mais le d^cor est 
en partie peu visible; n:o 11034: 123 (comme celui qui est reproduit PI. 11:4). 

3 exemplaires proviennent de Lo-yang (Honan) k savoir n:o 11092:20 (PI. 
II: 1); n:o 11092:21 (comme celui qui est reproduit PI. 1:4); n:o 11092:23 (PI. 
11:2). Le tube cruciforme, fig. 1, (n:o 11276:80) provient surement aussi de 
Honan, mais nous ignorons dans quelle locality il a ^t^ trouv4. 

Plusieurs exemplaires proviennent du Hupei de Nord (cf. p. 208). 

4 exemplaires n:o 10599:355 (PI. 11:4); n:o 10599:356 (PI. 11:6); n:o 
10599: 357 (Anf. chinoises d'un caractere Hallstattien in Bull. Mus. Far. East. Ant. 
n:o 2, PI. IV: 4 a, b) ; n:o 10599:358; ont et^ trouvfe ou bien dans la vallee du 
Huai-ho, dans I’Anhui du Nord ou dans le Kiangsu. 

Deux exemplaires n:os 10602: 106, 107, tous les deux du meme type que celui 
que nous avons reproduit PI. H: 1, proviennent peut-etre de Tsun Hua Hsien 
(Chihli). 

Cinq exemplaires n:o 11071: 35 (comme celui reproduit PI. Ill: 1) ; n:o 11071: 36 
(PI. III:1); n:o 11278:19 (PI. Ill: 3 a, b); n:o 11278:24 a, b (2 ex. d’un meme 
type et dont I’un est reproduit ici PI. Ill: 2 a, b) ont 6t^ acquis k Yulinfu dans le 
Shensi du Nord, aux confins du desert d’Ordos. 

Un seul exemplaire a 6t6 trouv6 dans le desert d’Ordos, n:o 11211:203 (PI. 
1:2 a, b. Il est pourtant probable que quelques-unes des pieces qui ont ^te 
acquises k Yulinfu, ont ^16 d^terr^es dans le desert d’Ordos ou ailleurs en Mongolie. 


') Cf. Bull. Mus. Far East. Ant. n:o 2, p. 69, note 2. 
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REGION DE MINOUSSINSK (GOUVERNEMENT DE JENISSEISK) 
SIBERIE OCCIDENTALE. 

Les tubes cruciformes trouv^s dans la region de Minoussinsk proviennent de 
fouilles qui ont 4le faites accidentalement par des paysans. 

Je suis redevable k M:lle V. Levaschova, conservateur au Mus^e de Minoussinsk, 



Fig. 11. Bouton cn bronze, vu de trois faces el pourvu de Irois tubes rudimenlaires. Pro- 
venance: Hupei du Nord, Chine. Grandeur Vi. 


d’avoir bien voulu me communiquer des croquis de plusieurs croix que nous repro- 
duisons ici ainsi que d’avoir fourni quelques renseignements au sujet de ces croix. 

1. Tube cruciforme, PL IV: 9, d^pourvu de decor. L’une des faces est per- 
force d’un petit trou rond. Provenance: village de Tachtip, dCp. de Chakassky, 
(Abakane), prCs de la frontiere du gouvernement de Tomsk. Tachtip se trouve 
prCs des sources de la riviCre d’ Abakane (affluent du JCnissCi) et entre les monts 
Kaltanovsky et les monts Alton. La steppe d’Abakane s’Ctend dans le voisinage 
de Tachtip. MusCe de Minoussinsk n:o 8812. 

2. Tube cruciforme comme le prCcCdent mais percC des deux c6tCs d’un petit 
trou rond.^) Provenance: village de Lougavsk, dCp. de Minoussinsk. Cette 
localitC se trouve sur le bord du JCnissCi a proximitC du Mont Izych et de la steppe 
d’Abakane. Musee de Minoussinsk, n:o 8814. 

3. Tube cruciforme, PI. IV: 5a, b, sans dCcor et pourvu, des deux c6tCs, d’un 
petit trou ovale. Provenance: village de Verchnjaja, dCp. de Minoussinsk. 
MusCe de Minoussinsk n:o 8813. 


CAUCASE. 

1. Tube cruciforme, uni, pourvu d’un cotC d’un trou rectangulaire, PI. IV: 11a, 
b. Provenance: vallCe du TchCgem ou celle de Baksan. Le Comte EugCne de Zichy 
I’a decrit de la fa^on suivante:^) ’’Perle en bronze, en forme de croix dont les bras 
forment des tubes cylindres ou verts aux deux bouts; I’une des faces est munie d’une 

Cf. Fr. Martin, L*dge du bronze au Music de Minoussinsk, PI. 31:8. 

’) Voyage au Caucase et en Asie centrale, 1. II; Budapest 1897, p. 437 (n:o 314). 
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ouverture de forme carr^e, plac4e au sommet; longueur 2,i, largeur 2 cm.” Col- 
lection E. de Zichy. 

2. Tube cruciforme, PL IV: 10, du m^me t)rpe que le pr6c6dent. Provenance: 
valine du Tch^gem. Mus4e de Krasnadar(?). Cf. Matiriali po Archeology Kaukaza 
(Moscou 1888), t. I, PL XXIV: 33. 


BULGARIE. 

Deux tubes cruciformes. L’une des faces est pourvue d’une bosse. L’autre 
c6t6 est perc6 d’un trou. Mus6e National de Sophia, n:o 794 — 798. Provenance: 
region de Gevgeli (FeBrejlKH). Cf. Ebert, Reallexikon, art. Bulgarien, t. II, 
PL 106: b. 


ROUMANIE. 

On y a trouv6 qnelques tubes cruciformes dont Textr^mit^ des bras est pourvue 
de quelques renflements en forme d'anneaux. II existe, k I’endroit ou les bras se 
croisent, sur Tune des faces, un petit renflement discoide. Provenance: Transyl- 
vanie. Cf. Herepei, Archeol. Ertesito (Budapest), t. XVII (1897), p. 64 et Vasile 
Pfirvan, Dacia, (Cambridge 1928), PL IX. 

HONGRIE. 

Plusieurs tubes cruciformes, fig. 2, 7, proviennent de Kiskoszeg, com. Baranya. 
Fouilles non syst^matiques. Quelques-uns des objets qui ont 4t4 d^terr^s dans 
cette locality ont 6t6 trouv^s dans un champ ^ urnes. Trois musses (au moins) 
poss^dent des antiquit^s provenant de Kiskdszeg, savoir: Naturhistorisches Hof* 
museum (Wien); Mus6e National (Budapest) et Romisch-Germanisches Central- 
Museum (Mayence). Cf. Archeol, Ertesito, (Budapest, 1905), p. 190. Mainzer 
Zeitschr, 2:feme ann^e, (Mayence, 1907), p. 42, fig. 5. Ebert, Reallexikon, t. VI, 
art. Kiskdszeg. 


TCHECO-SLOVAQUIE. 

Sept tubes cruciformes (fig. 4) du mdme type que ceux, trouv6s dans la region de 
Gevgeli (Bulgarie), dont nous venons de parler, proviennent de la grotte de 
Bycfsk&la (Rocher du Taureau), pr^s Adamsthal (Mora vie), district de Brno 
(Briinn). Quelques pointes de fldche du type gr^co-scythe et d’autres objets pro- 
viennent de cette locality. Naturhistorisches Hofmuseum (Wien). En ce qui con- 
cerne la grotte de Bycisk&la voir H. Wankel, Bilder aus der mdhrischen Schweiz, 
(Wien, 1882). 


AUTRICHE. 

II existe au Naturhistorisches Hofmuseum k Wien quelques tubes cruciformes 
du tjrpe PL IV: 1, provenant de la n^cropole, bien connue, de Hallstatt. Ces 
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pi^es ont la face post^rieure perforce d’lm trou quadrangulaire. Un de ces objets, 
celui que nous reproduisons ici PL IV: 1, provienl d’lme sepulture k incineration 
(n:o 83). Le mcAilier funeraire de cette tombe comprend une hache plate en fer, 
un anneau fait d’une tige en bronze et k coupe circulaire, 9 epingles en bronze k 
tete spherique, deux boutons (?) disoldes et une tige en fer. 

Une autre croix, analogue au precedent, a ete trouv^e dans une sepulture k 
incineration (n:o 672) dont le mobilier funeraire comporte deux bracelets du type 
A. Mahr, Die prdhistorischen Sammlungen des Museums zu Hallstatt (Wien 1914), 
PL VIII: 72; un objet de parure (= v. Sacken, Das Grab f eld von Hallstatt, PL 
XII: 12) et quelques petites perles en ambre jaune. 

La croix en terre cuite (= v. Sacken, Das Grab f eld von Hallstatt, PL XVIII: 6a) 
a laquelle nous avons dej^ fait allusion (p. 195) provient d’une sepulture k inhu- 
mation (n:o 603) dont le mobilier funeraire comporte une fibule k spirales (all. 
Brillenfibel) , une fibule k navicella, ime agrafe de ceinture, un anneau en bronze 
et quelques perles en ambre jaime. 


BAVIERE. 

II y a parmi les objets appartenant k la collection de I’Academie des Sciences 
(Akademie der Wissenschaften) k Munich, quelques tubes cruciformes du type de 
la croix grecque. Huit d’entre eux proviennent d’lme sepulture (n:o 3) de Schon- 
geisen. Cf. Franz Weber, Bericht uber neue vorgesch. Funde in Bayern, in 
Beitrdge zur Anthrop. und Urgesch, Bagerns, t. XI (Munich 1895), p. 92. 

Huit autres tubes analogues proviennent d’une sepulture d^couverte k Pullach 
(Munich). Cf. p. 194, PL IV: 7 a, b et fig. 3. 

YOUGO-SLAVIE. 

De nombreux tubes et boutons cruciformes ont 6t6 trouv6s en Yougo-Slavie. On 
en voit notamment dans les Musses de Sarajevo, de Ljoubljana (Laibach) et de 
Zagreb (Agram). 

Plusieurs d’entre eux ont publics dans les ouvrages suivants: 

Franz Fiala, Die Ergebnisse der Untersuchung prdhist, Grabhugel auf dem 
Glasinac in WissenschaftL MittheiL aus Bosnien und der Hercegovina, t. I (1893), 
t. Ill (1894), t. IV (1896), t. V (1897) et t. VI (1899). 

Franz Fiala, Die Ergebnisse der Untersuchung prdhist. Grabhugel in Sudost- 
Bosnien (anschliessend Glasinac) im Jahre 1897, in WissenschaftL MittheiL aus 
Bosnien und der Hercegovina, t. VI (1899). 

Ciro Truhelka, Der vorgeschichtL Pfahlbau im Savebette bei Donja Dolina in 
WissenschaftL MittheiL etc., t. IX (1904). 

W. Radimsky, Die Nekropole von Jezerine in Pritoka bei Bihac in Wissen- 
ichaftL MittheiL etc., t. Ill (1895). 
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II existe au Museum fiir Volkerkunde k Berlin quatre tubes cruciformes (type 
de la croix grecque) cannel^s et pourvus d’un c6t6 d’lm 16ger renflement circulaire 
(IVg 83c) provenant de SI. Veit (Carniole) . Ils ont trouv^s dans une sepulture 
sous tumulus dont le mobilier fun^raire comporte entre autres choses: de la 
c^ramique, des pieces de hamachement, des pointes de fleche, un celt etc. Ces 
objets datent du VI :e si^cle avant J.C. Ils ne sont pas publics. 

ADDENDA. 

Aprfes avoir termini cet article, nous avons decouvert Texistence de plusieurs 
masses bi-cruciformes en terre cuile du meme type que ceux dont nous parlons 
p. 193. Un de ces objets provient de la station de Sarmsheim an der Nahe 
(Rh^nanie) Allemagne. (Ausgrabungsberichte des Provinzialmuseums in Bonn. 
V orgeschichtliche Ansiedelung bei Sarmsheim an der Nahe von Hans Lehner in 
Bonner Jahrbucher, t. 124 (1917), p. 132, fig. 11 el PI. XVII b, 6. Une autre pitce 
analogue a €16 trouv^e k Osthofen pres Worms (Rom. German. Korrbl. I 1908, 
n:o 3, p. 25, fig. 7: 2. Cf. ibid n:o 4, p. 49). 

La masse bi-cruciforme conserv^e au Mus4e de Mayence (cf. p. 193) provient de 
Klein-Winterheim. Elle a €\€ publi4e dans la Westdeutsche Zeitschrift, t. IX, 
PL 14:9. 

A en juger par une figure reproduile PI. VII: 6 in Sime Ljubic, Popis Arkeo- 
logickoga Odjela Nar. Zem. Muzeja u Zagrebu. Odsjek 1 (Zagreb 1889), une 
pitee analogue doit se trouver au Musee de Zagreb (Agram) en Carniole. 

Peut-etre ces monuments doivent-ils etre rapproch^s des objets semblables en 
bronze (mais massifs), qui ont €i€ trouv^s k Giubiasco (canton du Tessin) Suisse, 
conserves au Musfe de Zurich. Cf. Soc. prihist. Suisse, 3® ann^e (1911), fig. 40, et 
D^chelette, Manuel d^arch€ologie (Epoque de Ja Tene), fig. 564. On en a trouve 
aussi ailleurs p. ex. en Boheme (cf. J. L. Pic, Cechy na usvite dejin (Starozitnosti 
zeme cesk€. Dil III), Prague, 1902, PI. XXVIII: 1. 

Une croix analogue k celles reproduiles ici PI. V: 1 — 3 a ei€ deterr^e k Basel- 
Augst prfes Bale (Suisse). Cette piece appartient au Mus^e de Zurich. 

11 existe dans Tancienne collection Peter Bahr (Shanghai) plusieurs tubes 
cruciformes et des accessoires de hamachement trouvfe ensemble dans une sepul- 
ture d6couverte dans le Hupei du Nord. Quelques-unes de ces pieces ont etc 
acquises par le Mus^e des Antiquites d’Extrfeme-Orient. 

Les tubes, irks courts, sont a coupe circulaire. L’une des faces est bombee et 
pourvue dans son milieu d’un trou rond, encercie d’un fin bourrelet. De Tautre 
c6te on voit une grande ouverture (fig. 10). 

Le mobilier fun^raire comporte encore les objets suivants. 

3 boutons qui sont pourvus chacun de trois ’’tubes” rudimentaires ou trous 
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circulaires (fig. 11). L’lme des faces est orn6e d’un renflement presque 
h^misph^rique autour duquel nous voyons un bourrelet dispose en cercle. Ce 
d^cor se rapproche de celui qui orne la piece reproduite ici PL I: 1 a. 

29 boutons bombas dont quatre pourvus, dans leur milieu, d’un petit trou. 

4 pieces de harnachement du type Sir^n, A History of Early Chinese Art, t. 1, 
PL 68: B (dans le bas au milieu de la planche). Les pieces de ce type, qui repro- 
duisent peut-etre des comes stylis6es(?), ont vraisemblablement exerc6 une cer- 
taine influence sur le d6cor des boutons cruciformes du mfeme modfele que ceux, 
trouvfe dans la sepulture et ceux du type PL I: 1 a. 

4 autres accessoires de harnachement et d’un meme type. 11s seront vraisem- 
blablement publics ult^rieurement. 

1 rondelle du type Sir^n, Op. cit., PL 68: B (dans le haut, au milieu de la 
planche), mais le d6cor comporte seulement une strie circulaire et quatre stries 
spiriformes. 

1 objet quadrangulaire. A une des extr^mit^s on voit un trou rectangulaire, 
le long duquel court un bourrelet arrondi, stri6. 

Tous ces objets sont conQus dans le style Chou. 11 est 4videmment d’un cer- 
tain int^ret de constater que les tubes cruciformes ici font partie d’un mobilier 
fun^raire, dont tous les objets peuvent etre expliqu^s comme ^tant des pieces 
de harnachement. 

Dans un livre qui vient de paraitre, Us et coutumes de la Region de Peking 
d'apres le Je Sia Kieou Wen Kao (Peking 1930; Albert Nachbaur 6diteur), M. 
Maurice Adam reproduit (p. 16 bis) deux tubes cruciformes des types PL II: 1, 2 
ici et quelques accessoires de harnachement, le tout provenant du Honan. 11 ne 
ressort pas du texte si les objets en question ont 6t6 trouv^s ensemble. 



Fig. 12. TSte d'animal en bronze dont la face post^rieure est pourvue de deux tubes parall^les. 
Provenance pr6sum6e: Honan. Grandeur Vi. Collection priv^e. 
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PLANCHE I. 


Tubes cruciformes. N:o 1 appartient k la collection Ramsden, les autres au 
Mus6e des Antiquit^s d’Extrfime-Orient. Grandeur naturelle. 
la, b. Vu de deux faces. Provenance suppos6e: Mongolie. D’aprfes H. A. Rams- 
den, Chinese Early Barter and Uninscribed Money, (Manuals of Far 
Eastern Numismatics, n:o 2); Yokohama 1912; fig. 63. 

2 a, b. Vu de deux faces. Provenance: desert d’Ordos. N:o 11211:203. 

3 a, b. Vu de deux faces. Chine. Provenance inconnue. N:o 11071: 104. 

4 a, b. Vu de deux faces. Chine. Provenance inconnue. N:o 11034:48. 

5. Chine. Provenance inconnue. N:o 11055: 30. 

6 a, b. Vu de deux faces. Chine. Provenance inconnue. N:o 11034:49. 
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PLANCHE II. 


Tubes et boutons cruciformes. Les n:os 1 — 7 et 10 appartiennent au Mus6e 
des Antiquit^s d’Extrfime-Orienl; 

1. Provenance: Lo-yang (Honan). N:o 11092:20. Grandeur Vi- 

2. Provenance: Lo-yang (Honan). N:o 11092:23. Grandeur Vi- 

3. Chine. Provenance inconnue. N:o 11092: 18. Grandeur Vi- 

4 a, b. Vu de deux faces. Provenance: valine du Huai-ho, Anhui du Nord ou 

Kiangsu. N:o 10599: 355. Grandeur Vi- 
5. Chine. Provenance inconnue. N:o 11055:34. Grandeur Vi- 

6 a, b. Vu de deux faces. Provenance: vall6e du Huai-ho, Anhui du Nord ou 

Kiangsu. N:o 10599: 356. Grandeur Vi- 
7. Chine. Provenance inconnue. N:o 11033: 12. Grandeur Vi- 

8 a, b. Vue de deux faces. Provenance: Russie du Sud. D’aprfes N. Feltich, Bei- 

trdge zum Entstehungsproblem des altgermanischen II. Stiles (Budapest 
1929), fig. 31. Grandeur Vi- 

9 a, b. Vu de deux faces. Provenance: Jezerine, Bosnie. D’aprfes Radimsk^ 

Op. cit., p. 74, fig. 246. Grandeur Vs- 

10 a, b. Vu de deux faces. Provenance pr^sum^e: Tsun-hua-hsien (Chihli), Chine 
du Nord. N:o 10602:87. Grandeur Vi- 
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PLANCHE III. 


1. Tube cruciforme, acquis k Yulinfu (Shensi du Nord). Mus^e des Anliquit6s 
d’Extrfime-Orient n:o 11071: 36. Grandeur Vi* 

2 a, b. Tube cruciforme vu de deux faces, acquis k Yulinfu (Shensi du Nord). 

Mus6e des Antiquit^s d’Extrdme-Orient n:o 11278: 24: b. Grandeur Vi- 

3 a, b. Tube cruciforme vu de deux faces, acquis k Yulinfu (Shensi du Nord). 

Mus^ des Antiquit^s d’Extr^me-Orient n:o 11278: 19. Grandeur Vi- 

4 a, b. Bouton conique, pourvu de quatre ouverlures lat^rales, vu d’en haul el 

de face. Provenance pr6sum^: valine du Huai-ho. Mus^e des Anliquit^s 
d’Extr^me-Orienl n:o 11000: 425. Grandeur Vi- 

5. Bouton du mfeme type que le pr6c6dent, mais sans d6cor. Provenance: 
Anhui du Nord, Kiangsu ou la valine du Huai-ho. Mus6e des Antiquit6s 
d’Extr^me-Orient n:o 10599: 287. Grandeur Vi- 

6. Bouton bomb^ pourvu de quatre trous lat^raux. Provenance: desert 
d’Ordos. Mus6e des Anliquit6s d’ExtrSme-Orienl n:o 11003: 1163. Gran- 
deur Vi- 

7. Bouton du mdme type que le pr^c^dent mais plus haul. Provenance: 
desert d’Ordos. Mus6e des Antiquit^s d’Extreme- Orient n:o 11003: 1155. 
Grandeur Vi- 

8. Bouton du mSme type que le pr6c6denl. Hallstatt (Autriche). D’apr^s von 
Sacken, Das Grabfeld von Hallstatt, PL XVIII: 14. Grandeur env. Vi- 

9 — 11. Boutons bombas, chacun pourvu de quatre trous lat^raux. Provenance: 
desert d’Ordos. Mus^e des Antiquit^s d’Extreme-Orient n:os 11003: 1150, 
1158 et 1164. Grandeur Vi. 

12. Bouton pourvu de quatre trous lat^raux. Provenance: Bevodnaja, gouv<T- 
nement de Viatka, Russie. D’apr^s Otcet 1898, p. 45. 
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Tubes et boutons cruciformes. 

1. Provenance: Cimeti^re de HaUstatt, Autriche. Sepulture n:o 83. D’aprte 
V. Sacken, Das Grabfeld von HaUstatt, PI. XVIII: 15. Naturhist. Hofmu- 
seum, Wien. Grandeur Vi- 

2. Provenance: Osovo, Bosnie sud-orientale. D’apr^s F. Fiala, Die Ergeb- 
nisse der Untersuchung prdhist. Grabhugel in Sudost-Bosnien in Wissen- 
schaftl. Mittheil. aus Bosnien and der Hercegovina, t. VI, fig. 26. Gran- 
deur */i. 

0 

3. Provenance: Donja Dolina, Bosnie. D'apr^s Giro Truhelka, Der vor- 
geschichtl. Pfahlbau im Savebette bei Donja Dolina in Wissenschaftl. 
Mittheil, aus Bosnien und der Hercegovina etc,, 1 . IX, PI. XLIX: 12. 
Grandeur Vi- 

4 a, b. Bouton cruciforme massif, vu de deux faces. Provenance: Watsch, Car- 

niole, Yougo-Slavie. D'apr^s un dessin fait par Tauteur. Mus^ de 
Ljoubljana (Laibach), Yougo-Slavie. Grandeur ^/i. 

5 a, b. Vu de deux faces. Provenance: village de Verchnjaja, region de Minous- 

sinsk. Mus^e de Minoussinsk, n:o 8813. D’apr^s un dessin communique 
par M:lle V. Levaschova. Grandeur env. Vi- 

6 a, b. Bouton cruciforme massif, vu de deux faces. Provenance: Velem St. Vid 

(Veit), Hongrie. Mus^e de Szombathely (Hongrie), n:o Id 30. D’aprfes un 
dessin fait par I’auteur. Grandeur Vi- 

7 a, b. Vu de deux faces. Provenance: Pullach (Munich), Bavifere. D’aprfes J. 

Naue, Die Hugelgrdber mit dem Furstengrabe bei Pullach in Beitrdge zur 
Anthropologic und Urgesch, Bayerns, t. V. (1884), PI. XV. Grandeur ^/i. 
8a-c. Vu de trois faces. Provenance: Dalj Busija (Carniole), Yougo-Slavie. 
Musfe de Zagreb (Agram). D’apr^s un dessin fait par I’auteur. Gran- 
deur Vi* 

9 a, b. Vu de deux faces. Provenance: village de Tachlip, d6p. de Chakassky 
(Abakane), Sib^rie centrale. Mus6e de Minoussinsk n:o 8812. D’apr^ 
un dessin, communique par M:lle V. Levaschova (Minoussinsk). Gran- 
deur Vi‘ 

10. Provenance: valine du Tch^gem, Caucase. D’aprfts Matiriali Kaukaza, t. I, 
PI. XXIV, fig. 33. Grandeur Vi- 

11a, b. Vu de deux faces. Provenance: valine du Tch^gem ou du Baksan, 
Caucase. D’apr^s E. de Zichy, Voyages au Caucase, t. II, PI. XIV: 16, 16 a. 
Grandeur Vs. 
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1 a-c. Tube cruciforme coupe trap6zoIdale, vu de trois faces. Provenance; 
oppidum de Novi Banovci pr^s le Danube, Yougo-Slavie. Mus4e de Zagreb 
(Agram). D’apr^s une photographie communique par M. V. Hoffller, 
conservateur du Muse de Zagreb. Grandeur '/i. 

2, 3. Tubes cruciformes du mSme type et provenance que le present. Muse 
de Zagreb. D’apre des photographies communiques par M. V. Hoffiler. 
Grandeur ‘/i- 

4 — 8. Garnitures de ceinture. Provenance: Novi Banovci, Yougo-Slavie. Muse 
de Zagreb, n:os B798, 1098, 200, 901, M02. D’apre des dessins fails par 
I’auteur. Grandeur */»• 

9. Garniture de ceinture. Provenance: Oppidum de Borovo, pre Dalj Busija, 
Yougo-Slavie. Muse de Zagreb. D’apre un dessin fait par I’auteur. 
Grandeur Vi- 

10. Miroir. Provenance: valie du Baksan ou du Tch^gem (Caucase). D’aprfes 
E. de Zichy, Voyages au Caucase et en Asie centrale, t. II, PI. XV: 1 et p. 
441 (n:o 372). Grandeur */»• 

11. Garniture de ceinture. Le^ny (Leiden), com. Mosony (Wieselburg), 
Hongrie. D’apre J. Hampel, Altherthumer des fruhen Mittelalters in 
Vngarn, t. Ill, PI. 113: 1. Grandeur 
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HUNTING MAGIC IN THE ANIMAL STYLE 


BY 

J. G. ANDERSSON. 


INTRODUCTION. 

In an article entitled ”Der Weg iiber die Steppen”, published in the first volume 
of this Bulletin, pages 143 — 163, 1 have tried to show how throughout the history of 
mankind the vast area of desert and steppe extending through Eurasia from the 
Black Sea to the Pacific has formed a highway of migrations, which has trans- 
mitted a very considerable part of the diffusion of cultures across this, the largest 
of the continents. 

When, in the second half of the first millennium before Christ, history began, 
through Greek and Chinese sources, to throw some scanty light on these inland 
areas, the Eurasian steppes were peopled by a multitude of warlike nomad tribes. 

Best known to us are the Scythians, thanks to their location on the northern 
shore of the Euxine Sea, where they were in intimate contact with flourishing 
Greek colonies. Their historian Herodotus collected from sources available to 
him some information concerning the tribes living further north and east, such 
as the Sauromatae, the Thyssagetae, the lyrcae, the Massagetae, the Argippaei, 
the Issedones and, furthest to the north-east, the Arimaspi. 

On the other hand, the Chinese authors tell of the Hiung-nu (by some authors 
identified with the Arimaspi) , the Huns who, after they had been finally defeated 
by the Chinese in the first century A. D., turned westwards and became the 
scourge of Europe. Other tribes mentioned by Chinese chroniclers are the 
Yiie-chih and the Wu-sun, who surprised the Chinese with their fair hair and 
blue eyes. 

Owing to the scarcity of the historical data it is very difficult to identify the 
actual sites, not to mention the ethnological affinities of the peoples mentioned by 
the Greek and Chinese historians. When there still remains so much to be 
elucidated with reference to the racial relationship of peoples like the Scythians 
and the Hiung-nu, who were in close contact with the learned peoples of the 
time, little can be drawn from historical sources to throw light upon the tribes 
who lived in the distant hinterland. 

Under these circumstances the archaeological evidence is of supreme import- 
ance, the more so as the finds are very rich, beautiful, and to a certain extent 
conclusive. 

Richest in treasure and most important as a result of careful scientific research is 
the area of ancient Scythia, the land on the northern shore of the Black Sea, the 
Euxine of Herodotus. The explorations undertaken by Russian scientists have 
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been summarized by J. Tolstoi, N. Kondakov and S. Reinach in Antiquit^s de la 
Russie MMdionale (Paris 1891), Ellis H. Minns: Scythians and Greeks (Cam- 
bridge 1913), M. Rostovtseff: Iranians and Greeks in South Russia (Oxford 1923) 
and G. Borovka: Scythian Art (London 1928), the last-named work strongly 
emphasizing also the Siberian area. 

Early finds from southern Siberia were brought to Russia already in the 
time of Peter the Great, and the Siberian treasures form' together with the rich 
collections from the northern shore of the Black Sea, one of the wonders of the 
Hermitage in Leningrad. The Museum of Minoussinsk is another famous store- 
house of this ancient art. Out of the rich literature on Siberian archaeology we 
quote only W. Radloff: Siberian antiquities (Russian, in four volumes), F. R. 
Martin; L'dge du bronze au musie de Minoussinsk (Stockholm 1893), Tallgren: 
Collection Tovostine (Helsingfors 1917) and J. V. Merhart: Bronzezeit am Jenissei 
(Wien 1926). 

A third area of finds belonging to this group is that of Ananino, on the river 
Kama, W. of the Ural mountains. This province is situated in the wooded country 
N. of the steppe area. It is relatively insignificant as far as regards the number 
and splendour of the objects found, but it has been carefully surveyed and 
exhaustively described by Tallgren: Uipoque dite d* Ananino, SMYA 31. 1919. 

During the last ten years it has become increasingly evident that a fourth 
area of animal-style finds exists in Inner Mongolia and the Sino-Mongolian 
borderland. Isolated finds from this region have been reproduced and briefly 
mentioned by various authors, and efforts at surveying the South Mongolian 
Animal Style art have been made by Borovka: Scythian Art, 1928, Rostovtseff: 
Le centre de VAsie, la Russie, la Chine et le style animal, 1929, and Rostovtseff: 
The Animal Style in South Russia and China, 1929. 

It is highly probable that several more centres of the animal style will be 
recognized as our knowledge progresses.') An indication in this direction is 
the enlargement of my map of the distribution of the Animal Style given by Tall- 
gren in ESA VII, 1932, p. 8. Similarly, a brief but important note by V. J. 
Tolmatcheff: Traces of Scythian and Siberian civilisation in Manchuria, 1929, 
proves the existence in W. Heilungkiang of abundant and typical finds of the 
Animal Style. 

The Sino-Mongolian province of the Animal Style has a peculiar interest in 
common with the Euxine, the Scythian area on the N. shore of the Black Sea. 
In both regions the steppe peoples came into intimate contact with two of the 
principal high civilizations of that time, the Greek on the Black Sea and the 
Chinese on the southern outskirts of the Mongolian steppe. 

In both areas two widely different arts come into contact, so that not only do 
many objects exhibit a real blending of the two styles, but in addition the tombs 

*) See my article ”Der Weg fiber die Steppen”, p. 149, foot-note. 
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contain, piled together side by side, purely nomad Animal Style objects and things 
equally purely Greek or Chinese, as the case may be. 

The Scythian area is well known from literary sources as well as from the 
archaeological monuments. The wealth of historical data is considerable, the 
location of the Greek colonies is well established and a number of carefully 
excavated tumuli give us abundant data as to the association of art treasures. 

On the Sino-Mongolian border the evidence is still rather scarce and ambiguous. 
The Chinese historical records give very little beyond mere political notes: the 
names of Hiung-nu chiefs, their consorts and sons, crafty diplomatic moves 
on the part of the Chinese, insolence and violence on that of the nomads, inroads 
made by the nomad cavalry far into settled Chinese territory, mighty punitive 
expeditions sent into the desert by the Son of Heaven, defeat or victory. 

Very little is told of the mode of life of the nomad peoples, scanty are the 
notes on the tribute they paid, and next to nothing is said about their ever- 
changing political topography. 

With the exception of the Chen-fan finds in Kansu, which we will describe 
in a forthcoming monograph in Palaeontologia Sinica, no systematic excavations 
have so far been undertaken on the Hiung-nu sites of Inner Mongolia. When 
we peruse the writings of Rostovtseff, Borovka and others on the so-called 
’’Scythian”^) finds from the Far East, we note a striking uncertainty with refer- 
ence to the provenance of the finds. They are noted in a general way to have 
come from N. China, or at the very best they are bought in Peiping. 

As will be shown in full detail in the next chapter, we have been able during 
the last few years to build up a considerable collection of these nomad objects. 
Our data on the provenance are, it is true, far from definite, nevertheless they go 
far beyond anything that has as yet been published to indicate the places where 
the Far Eastern ’’Scythian” objects have been found. 

With the evidence we have gathered it has become possible to outline the 
existence of a well-defined Sino-Mongolian province of the Animal Style, extending 
from Jehol in the East to Chen-fan in the West and comprising not only the 
grasslands of Inner Mongolia but also northernmost Hopei and Shansi, where 
the water flows to the sea and where the Chinese have settled and tilled the 
soil for nearly two thousand years at least. 

In my article ”Der Weg iiber die Steppen”*) I suggested the name Suiyuan for 

With our present knowledge it is quite out of date to speak of the S. Mongolian animal 
style bronzes as Scythian. Scythia is one of the provinces of the vast area embracing the Animal 
Style — the westernmost, just as Ordos is one of the easternmost. Davidson Black has proved 
that the Chen-fan people, who used animal style bronzes, were members of the Mongolian race. 
Ethnological denominations are in this case apt to cause confusion, whereas geographical names 
such as Euzine, Minoussinsk and Ordos delimit definite areas. 

Scythian as a term for the S. Mongolian bronzes is in every way an out-of-date misnomer, 
blocking the progress of research and holding us back in obscurity. 

*) This Bulletin, vol. I, p. 143. 
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this Sino-Mongolian province of the Animal Style. Most of the material at that 
time in my hands was obtained in Suiyuan (Kuei-hua-cheng). However, as 
early as in 1929 Professor Minns had suggested to me the name Ordos as the 
most fitting denomination of this province, and now that, thanks in the first 
place to the collecting activities of Mr. Orvar Karlbeck, we know that a large 
number of the nomad bronzes undoubtedly come from that very Ordos area 
which, according to the Chinese chronicles, was for long periods the battle- 
ground of the Hiung-nu and the Chinese, it seems to me very appropriate to give 
this province of the Animal Style the name Ordos. 

With reference to the provenance of the Ordos bronzes, I should here like to 
touch upon a very difficult problem. Even if it be proved that they were 
unearthed on the Sino-Mongolian borderland, are these bronzes really indigenous 
of this area? Is it not quite possible that they are imported goods brought from 
distant Siberia or the still more distant Euxine, where a similar art is known 
to have flourished? 

The best reply I can give to this question, which is still very obscure, is that 
quite likely some of the bronzes in our hands may be imports from S. Siberia. 
There are in fact some very few, the type and patina of which would indicate a 
possible Siberian origin. Occasionally Siberian objects may have been brought 
down to Peking during the last few years, when there was a brisk demand for 
’’Scythian” things. Far more probable is it, however, that the imports were 
in most cases made during the lifetime of the Hiung-nu. The tomb treasure of 
Noin-Ula, amongst which we find imports both from China (lacquer) and from the 
distant West (textiles), proves that imported goods have been carried over very 
large distances. The mode of life of the steppe nomads was always more or less 
migratory. When moving their herds to new pastures, when carrying trading 
goods and when on campaigns of conquest they covered very large distances 
with remarkable ease. It should be remembered that the capital of the Hiung- 
nu Empire was for long periods on the northern outskirts of the desert bordering 
on Siberia, and there must have existed a constant flow of intercourse, trade and 
transport of supplies across the Gobi from north to south and vice versa. 

In spite of all these considerations the following inventory of the Ordos bronzes 
will prove that these art objects are to a very large extent indigenous of the 
area in which they were found. There are characteristic Ordos features in- 
dicating a local origin. 

When studying these bronzes we found that certain facts were of special 
significance; faithful naturalism springing from a direct and intimate study of 
the wild animal life is here much more in evidence than is the case in the 
sophisticated ’’court art” of the Euxine and, to some extent, of Siberia. Fur- 
thermore, pairing scenes and, in a more general way, scenes from the family 
life of the game animals, are here in evidence to an extent to which there is no 
parallel in the other areas. 
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Basing my conclusions upon these and cognate facts, and combining them with 
observations on the present animal life of the Eurasian steppe-desert areas, I 
have arrived at the conclusion that the Animal Style developed to a very large 
extent under the stimulus of an active hunting magic, along much the same 
lines as that which, according to Salomon Reinach and others, gave rise to the 
other grand Animal Style in the history of mankind — that of the late Palaeo- 
lithic time. 

It is this hypothesis that I offer in this article to the friendly critisism of those 
colleagues who, like myself, devote their time and interest to the unravelling of 
the many fascinating problems of the Animal Style of the late Bronze Age in 
Central Asia. 

The Ordos bronzes are still so little known, in spite of the many beautiful 
contributions made by eminent art students, that I have found it necessary to 
give an inventory of the group. In my review of the various families of animals 
represented in this art I have inserted some biological notes intended to give 
the natural background against which this great and fascinating art grew up. 

The reader should note that the detailed descriptions of the plates are given 
in the various successive chapters. By this arrangement every object is fully 
described in the chapter to which it belongs and unnecessary repetition is 
avoided. For the reader’s guidance there is, at the end, a brief table of the plates, 
with references to the full description in the text. 


INVENTORY OF THE ORDOS BRONZES. 

The collection of Ordos bronzes in the possession of the Museum of Far Eastern 
Antiquities comprises at present 2,103 pieces, apart from some smaller collections 
excavated in the Chen-fan desert or obtained through purchase from two moun- 
tain villages in the northernmost part of Hopei province, near the Sino-Mongolian 
border. These smaller collections will be described in special monographs and 
are consequently left out of consideration in this paper. 

Our large collection of Ordos bronzes has been brought together from many 
different sources. Many specimens come from curio-shops in Peking, and no 
opinion as to the provenance of those specimens can be expressed beyond 
the high probability that they come from the Sino-Mongolian borderland, pre- 
sumably to a considerable extent from the Ordos desert and the Suiyuan area. 

A very large collection, mostly plain pieces, was obtained in 1927 from Mr. 
F. A. Larson, who declares that he acquired the lot in Kuei-hua-cheng 
(Suijruan), with the further statement that most of the pieces originally came 
from the Ordos desert. After having seen the numerous splendid specimens in 
the possession of Mr. C. T. Loo, of Paris, and other collectors, I have arrived at 
the conclusion that this large consignment was probably a residue left behind 
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after the choice specimens had been picked out Scientifically the big Larson 
collection was very valuable as it made us acquainted for the first time with many 
simple household objects. 

Some smaller additional collections (Larson II — ^VII) have later been obtained 
from Mr. Larson, and the provenance of these consignments is certainly very 
much the same as stated above. 

Through the medium of the Rev. Joel Eriksson, resident missionary of Hattin 
Sum, Chang'pei'hsien, Inner Mongolia, a considerable number of pieces were 
collected by or from the Mongols in the near vicinity of Hattin Sum and Hallong 
Osso, Eriksson's former mission-station situated about half-way between Hattin 
Sum and Kalgan. This material is evidently of special importance as the speci- 
mens were certainly obtained within a short distance of the spot where they were 
originally found. 

Some very few pieces were bought in 1929 in Paris from the firms C. T. Loo 
and L. Wannieck. These specimens were stated to have been c^tained in Peking 
or on the Sino-Mongolian borderland. 

A single, but very important object (Plate V: 1) was bought from Dr. O. Bur- 
chard, of Berlin. 

From the above statements as to the sources from which we obtained our 
Ordos bronzes it is evident that all, or at any rate the overwhelming majority 
of them, came from the Sino-Mongolian borderland, extending from Luan-ping- 
hsien (Jehol) in the east to Chen-fan-hsien (Kansu) in the west, with a centre 
of frequency probably in the Ordos desert. 

Our collection of Ordos bronzes is essentially different from those seen in the 
hands of other collectors and antiquity-dealers, who have been guided principally 
by their love of beauty and exquisite specimens. For this reason very numerous 
common and simple objects, such as the crude and unadorned vessels, the simple 
undecorated knives, the nails and spoons etc., are entirely absent in other collec- 
tions but fully represented in ours. Without boasting, therefore, we feel justified 
in saying that ours is the only one of all existing collections that can claim to 
give an approximately adequate representation of the inheritance of bronze 
objects bequeathed to us by the ancient Hiung-nu. 

As an introduction to our treatise on the evidence of hunting magic in this 
bronze art, we give below an inventory of the Ordos bronzes in our collection. 
Some few sections, such as the socketed celts, the arrow-heads, the fibulae and 
the astragali, are excluded, as they will be dealt with in special papers. 

The inventory given below of our Ordos bronzes comprises only a small selec- 
tion of the most important types, to be followed later on by an exhaustive 
monograph on the entire material. The inventory is at the same time purely 
descriptive, classifying the objects in groups according to their different uses. 
Undoubtedly there are within each group objects of widely different age. The 
question of chronology will be postponed until a later occasion, as also the diffi- 
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cult questions of the inter-relationship with other provinces of the Animal Style, 
such as Minoussinsk and the Euxine. 


KNIVES. 

The total number of knives in our collection is 259 specimens ranging from 
exceedingly simple, undecorated blades, such as I: 5 to such extravagant baroque 
types as V: 1. 

A striking feature of our collection of knives is their similarity in most details 
to the large series of knives reproduced by Martin in his ’’L’ftge du bronze au 
Mus4e de Minoussinsk”. Our I: 1 is closely duplicated by Martin’s 11: 1. Our 
I: 2, 7 are somewhat akin to 13: 12, 14 by Martin. Our II: 1 is very much 
like 17:8, 9 of Martin’s work. Our 11:2 resembles Martin’s 13:2 and other 
niunbers of the same plate. Our II: 4 is like Martin 18: 13, 14. Our III: 3 
shows considerable similarity to several specimens of Martin’s Plate 11. 

On the other hand there are striking dissimilarities between the two groups. 
Such knives with large and very slender rings as Martin Plate 14 hardly occiu 
in our material, and animals circumscribed by these slender rings, as shown 
by Martin Plate 14: 1, 3 — 7, are never seen among the Ordos bronzes. Knives 
with the blade sharply bent forward, as shown notably in Martin Plate 12, 
are scarcely ever encountered in the Ordos group. Openwork handles, Martin 
Plate 19, are hardly met with in our material, with the single exception of our 
II: 5, which closely resembles Martin 12: 13. Animals on the top of the handle, 
which are very common in the Minoussinsk province to judge from Martin Plate 
16, are very scarce in the Ordos province. 

On the other hand, such backward-curved knives as our 11:6, 7, which are 
quite common in our material, are hardly represented at all in the Minoussinsk 
collection. 

In spite of the striking parallels between the numerous knives of the two 
provinces, it would in many instances be easy to tell whether a knife came front 
the Minoussinsk or the Ordos area. At any rate, the mere abundance of knives 
in the Sibero-Mongolian and the Sino-Mongolian borderlands distinguishes these 
two provinces from the Euxine province, where such knives are absent altogether 
or are at any rate very scarce. 

Some of the simpler specimens illustrated in Plates I — V are one-sided, such 
as 1:5, which shows elevated marginal ridges only on the side reproduced, 
whereas the other side is entirely flat. The same is the case with III : 4 and 
IV: 3, which are entirely smooth on the reverse side. There are several other 
one-sided knives in our collection, which have not been reproduced. A common 
feature of them all is that the left side is always the decorated one and the right 
side the undecorated. A reasonable explanation of this fact may be that the left 
side is always shown when the knife is lying in the palm of the right hand. 
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Other knives, such as 1:6, III: 1 and V:4, are decorated on both sides, but 
the patterns are different. The reverse side of I: 6 shows only upon the handle 
an empty parallelogram bordered by raised ridges. In this case also it is 
evident that the left side is the favoured one. Ill: 1 is almost similarly decorated 
upon both sides of the handle, except that the two rows of V-shaped figures on 
the left side are turned upwards with the apex towards the ibex head. V: 4 is 
decorated on both sides of the handle; the left side has a geometrical zigzag 
design, the right side an interesting animal design bordered at both ends by zig- 
zag lines. 

We now turn to the description of the individual knives. 

PLATE I. 

All the objects in this plate are reduced to Vs of natural size. 

Fig. 1. (K. 11282: 40.) V Bought in the Ordos desert in 1930, between Shenmu 
and Tokoto. 

Knife with handle and blade forming one continuous curve. The top of the 
handle decorated with an ibex head, the muzzle of which shows some similarity 
to that of the elk. (compare V: 1). Both edges of the handle thickened, the 
back 5 nun. thick. Both sides of the handle show a medium ’’nerve” with 
transverse ridges, 2 — 3 mm. apart. 

Green patina with calcareous incrustation. Length 196 mm. 

Fig. 2. (K. 11005: 13.) Bought in N. Shansi, Tatung in 1926. 

Knife with the edges of the handle and back of blade thickened. Top of 
handle crowned with two rings, each with a knob on the top. Left side of 
handle with transverse lines. Surface smooth, with thin greenish patina. Length 
168,5 mm. 

Fig. 3. (K. 11036: 15.) Larson collection II. Said to have been collected in 
the Ordos desert. 

Knife with the sides of the handle strongly broadened, the latter crowned with 
a flattened ring, slightly broader (7.5 mm.) than the sides of the handle. (6 mm.). 
Point of the blade slightly curved backwards. Surface of the blade very smooth, 
with traces of thin green patina. Length 184 mm. 

Fig. 4. (K. 11248: 31). Karlbeck 30/31: 151. Bought in Peiping. 

Knife with handle elliptical in cross-section. Top of handle crowned with 
the bent neck and head of a wild ass, below which an oblique field of transverse 

*) K-numbers refer to the catalogue of M. F. E. A. 
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lines. On the neck of the ass a row of oval dots. Decoration the same on both 
sides. 

Blade much wider (17 mm.) than the handle (11 mm.). Back of blade 4 mm. 
broad. Spots of green patina. 188 mm. long. 

Fig. 5. (K. 11283:5.) Karlbeck 30/31:82. Bought in Inner Mongolia in 1930. 

This is the one single specimen in our collection that may be regarded as 
one of the objects named sickles, which are illustrated in Martin Plate 10. 
Nevertheless, it seems probable that our object is more of a true knife, as it has 
a handle just like many of the undoubted knives. This handle has raised edges, 
of which the dorsal one continues as the back of the blade with a width of 6 mm. 
The specimen belongs to the one>sided type with raised edges on the right side 
only, the left side being absolutely smooth. At the top of the handle there is 
an irregular hole, much larger than on any of the sickles illustrated by Martin. 
Surface smooth with a beautiful deep water-green patina. 163 mm. in length. 

Fig. 6. (K. 11003:89.) Larson I. Reported to have been found in the Ordos 
desert. 

Knife with distinctly demarcated handle. Base of the handle 12, base of the 
blade 16 mm. broad. At the top of the handle a large hole, rounded rectangular in 
shape. Right side of the handle decorated with transverse lines, about two mm. 
apart. At the base of the handle two triangles in sunken relief. On the other side 
of the handle two transverse dots. Below the large hole a transverse line at the 
base of the handle and between these a long sunken rectangular field bordered 
by rounded ridges. 

Fig. 7. (K. 11003: 85.) Larson I. Reported to have been found in the Ordos 
desert. 

Knife with the blade bent backward and with the handle distinctly marked off 
from the blade. Base of the handle 18 mm. wide. Base of blade 32 mm. At the 
top of the handle two strong rings, which are continued as raised borders on 
both sides of the handle. The dorsal ridge is continued as the back of the 
blade, the ventral ridge turns in almost at a right angle, delimiting the base of 
the blade. The central surface of the handle is perforated with three irregularly 
triangular holes. 156 mm. in length. 

PLATE II. 

All the figures Vs of natural size. 

Fig. 1. (K. 10304.) Bought in Peiping 1926 — 21. 

Top of the handle crowned with a bird’s head with large eye and curved beak. 
Under the head a triangular hole. 
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The handle 13 mm. broad, flatly elliptical in cross-section. 

Base of the blade 17 mm. broad. The back of the blade 5 mm. wide. Surface 
very smooth, greenish gray with very thin patina. 210 mm. in length. 

Fig. 2. (K. 11036: 25.) Larson collection II. Said to have been bought in the 
Ordos desert. 

Top of the handle crowned with an oval ring. The central part of the blade 
is relatively thin, but on both the dorsal and the ventral side there are broad 
marginal ridges, attaining a maximum width of 6 mm. on the dorsal side at 
the junction between handle and blade. At the base of the handle there are 
three narrow transverse ridges. In the sunken field forming the median part 
of the handle there is on either side a central nerve from which project faint 
transverse ridges, .which on the right side are very uniformly distributed but 
on the left side form groups of 3, 4 or 5. Surface smooth, dark-green. Length 
216 mm. 

Fig. 3. (K. 11000: 379.) Sir^n collection No. 14. 

Top of handle crowned with a ring, in the centre of which is a cross. The 
ring is not closed downwards but coalesces with the ridges bordering the handle. 
The dorsal ridge continues at the back of the blade. (Width 6 mm. in the 
broadest part.) Median part of the handle only 1.5 mm. thick. Surface beauti- 
fully smooth with a thin coating of dark -green patina. 200 mm. long. 

Fig. 4. (K. 10655: 1.) Shansi. Ping-yao-hsien, Hsiang-ying-tsun, 1926. 

Knife of very simple type. The handle with an elongated triangular hole 
which on the left side is continued downwards in a deep groove in the handle. 
Cross-section of handle flattened elliptical. Thickness of blade regularly tapering 
from the broad back to the edge. Multicoloured patina of red and green. 204 
mm. in length. 

Fig. 5. (K. 11283: 7.) Karlbeck 30/31: 88. Bought in Inner Mongolia, 1930. 

Small knife with the short blade bent backwards. On the top of the handle 
a forward projection. The handle perforated with four large oval holes. The 
blade is obtusely terminated. Surface shiny black and smooth. 99 mm. in 
length. 

Fig. 6. (K. 11211: 13.) Larson collection III. Reported to have been obtained 
in the Ordos desert. 

Top of the handle has a square, rounded bar, which is possibly a degenera- 
tion of an animal design. Below this square bar an irregularly triangular hole. 
Median part of handle only 1.5 mm. thick with thickened margins, of which the 
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dorsal one is 4 mm. wide, the ventral one only 3 mm. wide. The blade is slender 
and bent backwards in a gentle curve. Surface shiny black and smooth. 138 
mm. in length. 

Fig. 7. (K. 10602:22.) Hopei, Tsun-hua-hsien, 1927. 

Small knife with the short handle crowned with a large ring. Median part 
of the blade only slightly more than 1 mm. in thickness. The thickened margins 
3.5 mm. wide. On the left side the median part of the blade shows a faint 
pattern of diagonal transverse lines. The blade sharply bent back and upwards 
with squarely cut end. Greenish patina and sandy incrustation. Length 95 mm. 

PLATE III. 

All the objects Vs of natural size. 

Fig. 1. (K. 11248:21.) Karlbeck 30/31:69. Probably bought in Peiping. 

Long knife with an ibex head at top of handle. Handle flat with only slightly 
projecting margins. The flat surface between the margins decorated with two 
rows of angular figures. On the right side these two rows are turned different 
ways. On the left side the top of the angles are in both rows turned upwards. 
Back of knife 5 mm. broad at the junction between handle and blade. Blade 
uniformly tapering from the thick back towards the edge, which is straight and 
well preserved. Surface dark-greenish. 245 mm. in length. 

Fig. 2. (K. 11248: 38.) Karlbeck 30/31: 170. Probably bought in Peiping. 

Knife of an unusual type. Curved handle, at the top of which there is an 
irregular ring. Inside the ring is an irregular projection of very thin metal. The 
handle with thickened edges, which are 5 mm. wide. The flat median part of 
the handle only 1 mm. thick, on both sides provided with a diagonal transverse 
line pattern. 

The blade is very unusual in shape, being 23 mm. broad at the base and 32 
mm. near its rounded end. Surface smooth, dark-greenish. Length 225 mm. 

Fig. 3. (K. 11000:376.) Sir6n collection No. 11. 

The whole knife, handle and blade, bent in one gentle curve with dorsal 
convexity. Handle capped with an oval plate, 33 mm. long and 20 mm. broad. 
The top of this plate slightly convex. Below the plate and attached to the 
handle is a loop. The handle is slightly thinner in the median part, which is 
decorated with three longitudinal raised lines. The thickened edges of the 
handle 4.5 mm. broad. At the junction of handle and blade there are three 
impressed triangles with points turned downwards. Metal yellow. Dark surface- 
coating partly worn off. Length 214 mm. 
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Fig. 4. (K. 11000: 378.) Sir^n collection No. 13. 

Back of blade 5.7 mm. broad. Both blade and handle tapering towards the 
ventral side. Near the top of the handle a triangular hole. Right side of handle 
with a characteristic impressed decoration consisting of oblique lobes, which are 
turned upwards on the dorsal but downwards on the ventral side. Between these 
lobes there is a double wave-line, which is the continuation downwards of the 
edge of the triangular hole. Left side of handle quite smooth. 

Handle passing imperceptibly into the blade. Surface blackish, smooth. Length 
204 mm. 

Fig. 5. (K. 11282: 37.) Bought in the Ordos desert in 1930, between Shenmu 
and Tokoto. 

Broken handle of knife crowned with a beast’s head with two perforations, one 
through the eye, the other through the lower jaw. Multi-coloured patina of red 
and green. 

Fig. 6. (K. 11057: 101.) Larson. Said to have been found in the Ordos desert. 

Broken-off knife-handle. The lower part of the instrument has been sharpened 
to chisel shape. It is crowned with a somewhat irregular ring. The handle has 
thickened edges. The median part on the left side smooth, on the right side 
decorated with bustard-like birds, of which four are complete but the fifth was 
partially destroyed when the handle was broken and sharpened. Only slight 
traces of patina. 

Fig. 7. (K. 11003: 104.) Larson collection I. Reported to have been found 
in the Ordos desert. 

Broken knife-handle, irregularly square-cut at the top, flattened elliptical in 
cross-section. Decorated with a system of four lines, which together make two 
horse-shoe shaped figures of which the upper ones on either side of the handle 
are turned backwards and the lower forwards. These two horse-shoe groups of 
lines are connected by two diagonal lines, linking the bases of the two groups of 
four. Multi-coloured patina. 


PLATE IV. 

All the figures reproduced in natural size. 

Fig. 1. (K. 11248:8.) Karlbeck 30/31:38. Bought in Peiping. 

Knife with a ring crowning the handle. Edges of the handle thickened. The 
sunken field forming the median part of the handle shows on either side a row 
of bustard-like birds in low relief. On the right side there are six such birds, on 
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the left side only five. Surface fairly smooth, only slight traces of patina. 
Length 169 mm. 

Fig. 2. (K. 11248: 13.) Karlbeck 30/31: 58. Bought in Peiping. 

In shape much resembling IV: 1, but the blade at the base hardly broader than 
the handle. Left side of handle smooth, undecorated and with rounded edges. 
Right side with two sunken fields separated from each other by a narrow ridge. 
In each of these fields there is an animal figure depicting the fore-part of a wild 
ass somewhat resembling the four figures in XXX: 5 but much more stylized. 
At the base of the handle is a small triangle in sunken relief. No patina; yellow 
metal. Length 179 mm. 

Fig. 3. (K. 10303.) Bought in Peiping 1926 — 27. 

Handle crowned with a transverse projection, which is probably a degenerate 
animal figure. Below this transverse projection an oval hole, situated on the 
ventral side of the handle. Handle with broadened edges. In the lower median 
field, which is not distinct from the handle, on either side three poorly drawn 
animals of indefinite kind. Near the base of the blade an indentation on the edge. 
Surface blackish. Length 194 mm. 

Fig. 4. (K. 11225: 12.) Larson VI. Said to have been obtained in the Ordos 
desert. 

Two views of a knife, in shape much resembling IV: 3. The elongated knob on 
the top of the handle like that of IV : 3, but stouter and with a slender middle por- 
tion. This knob is most probably a completely degenerate full figure of an animal. 
Handle flattened to an elliptical shape in cross-section, decorated on both sides 
with animal figures (deer?) in archaic style. Right side with three animal figures, 
left side with two animal figures and a transverse-line pattern. Between the three 
animals on the right side there are two groups of roof -like lines, evidently part 
of the transverse-line pattern, which is more fully developed on the other side. 
Point of knife broken; present length 160 mm. 

PLATE V. 

All figures Vs of natural size. 

Fig. 1. (K. 10727.) Bought from Dr O. Burchard, Berlin. Reproduced by Dr. 
A. A. Breuer in Jahrbuch der asiatischen Kunst, Band II, 1925, Taf. 31, fig. 23. 

An extravagant baroque type closely related to V: 2 and more distantly to the 
dagger-like knife shown in V: 3. The handle crowned with a heavy animal head 
of most extraordinary shape. The head itself resembles that of an elk with big 
flat muzzle and huge nostrils. Viewed from the front the eyes are very protruding. 
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From this head rise large, strongly curved horns, most closely resembling those 
of an argali sheep. The end of the horns expanded to a flattened knob, which 
is connected with the muzzle by a bar. The eye consists of a malachite bead, the 
concentric structure of which is skillfully taken advantage of to give an eye-like 
impression. The knob at the end of the horns also carries a malachite bead. This 
arrangement gives the impression of two pairs of eyes, one in the natural place, 
the other at the end of the horns. Upon the throat of the animal there is a loop, 
probably for the attachment of a streamer. 

The handle is slightly curved and its dorsal curvature continues in that of the 
back of the blade. Cross-section of the handle flattened ovoid. Decoration on both 
sides exactly the same. Four transverse lines continued on the back of the handle. 
Below these transverse lines a long field occupying nearly the whole width and 
length of the handle. This field has a central smooth portion, slightly elevated 
above the rest. On the sides and below the central portion is a frame consisting, 
on the sides, of three, and below of two rows of square dots, which are approxim- 
ately on a level with the smooth central portion and equally smooth edges of the 
handle. At the junction between handle and blade there are seven sawlike indenta- 
tions on each side and on the back three indentations, making a total of 17, 
marking the base of the blade. The basal part of the blade is the thickest portion 
of the knife with a marked ventral projection. The back of the blade has a low 
dorsal ridge. The broad back of the blade passes rather abruptly into the main 
portion of the blade, which is relatively thin. 

Metal yellow, surface smooth, of a beautiful greenish colour. 

This remarkable specimen was bought by professor O. Sir6n for our museum 
at an auction in Berlin arranged by Dr. O. Burchard. Its provenance is not 
definitely known, but it is very probable, for reasons which will be given in a 
paper on the ’’fibulae”, that it came from the Sino-Mongolian borderlands. 

Fig. 2. (K. 11003: 103.) Larson collection I. Reported to have been found in 
the Ordos desert. 

Handle of a knife very much like V: 1, showing the clearly elk-like shape of 
the muzzle. Upon the throat a loop, which is broken off. Decoration of handle 
consisting only of seven narrow transverse bands. This group of transverse bands 
is on both sides bordered by narrow saw-like indentations in sunken relief. Yellow 
metal, multi-coloured patina. 


Fig. 3. (K. 10269.) Bought in Peiping in 1926—27. 

Dagger-like knife related to V: 1, 2, with a symmetrical handle like a true knife, 
but double-edged like a true dagger. 

Handle crowned with a rattle capped with a strong circular disc. Inside the 
rattle cage a small stone pebble. Immediately below the rattle on the convex side 
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of the handle a loop. Handle flatly elliptical in cross-section without any 
decoration. 

Blade with transverse projection at the base and a strong median ridge. 

Surface of handle and blade beautifully smooth, dark greenish. 298 mm. in 
length. 

Fig. 4. (K. 10308.) Bought in Peiping 1926 — 27. 

A knife of singular and apparently archaic type, as evidenced also by its crude 
and irregular shape. The top of the handle is attenuated, and at the very end 
there is a small curl, somewhat reminiscent of the Scandinavian bronze-age 
’’razors” that are illustrated by Montelius in ’’Min/ien frdn vdr forntid*^ Nos. 1242 — 
1247. The handle is decorated with geometrical and animal figures in relief. The 
animal figures are very archaic and reminiscent of rock-carvings. 

The right side is decorated simply with groups of zig-zag lines, three groups of 
two lines and one group of three. 

The left side of the handle shows at both ends traces of the geometrical zig-zag 
pattern. The central portion of the decoration consists of three animals, two 
seen fully from the side; the third animal figure is difficult to explain. It shows 
one head with long ears like the two others, but two tails; one to the left and the 
other to the right. Possibly the artist intended to depict a group of two animals. 

The handle passes imperceptibly into the blade, which is slightly broader than 
the handle. Red copper-like metal, green incrustation with grains of quartz -sand. 
258 mm. in length. 


DAGGERS. 

The total number of daggers in our collection is 67. 

On comparing our daggers with Plate 21 — 24 of Martin’s ’’L’ftge du bronze”, 
we note certain dissimilarities between the Ordos and the Minoussinsk areas. 
Daggers such as those illustrated in Plate 21, 22 lower row, 23 and 24 lower row, 
have very few parallels in the Ordos area. The nearest approach in our material 
to the daggers with a simple crossbar at the top of the handle is a specimen very 
similar to Martin 23: 5. Daggers of the antennae-type, Martin 22 upper row, are 
the most common in our collection. 

Our VI: 3 is a singular type bought in Shanghai. It is only a conjecture that 
this dagger belongs to the Ordos group. Another unique type is IX: 3, most 
probably belonging to the Ordos bronzes. As a whole the Ordos daggers seem 
to be more richly decorated with animal designs than is the case with the 
Minoussinsk style; see our Vlll: 2 and IX: 1, 2. 

Plate VIII: 3, 4 are interesting mixed types. Their general shape, with a roof- 
like guard, and the animal design crowning the handle are entirely in accordance 
with the Ordos style. The three animals adorning the sunken central field of 
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the handles are orthodox Chinese designs. Here we have a blending of Chinese 
and nomad patterns similar to the instance reproduced by me in Bulletin M. F. 
E. A., vol. I, page 147, except that in the last-mentioned case the designs of the 
pommel and the guard are Chinese, and the wild asses in the central field of the 
handle are typically animal style. 


PLATE VI. 

All figures half natural size. 

Fig. 1. (K. 11036: 1.) Larson collection II. Said to have been bought in the 
Ordos desert. 

Dagger of yellow bronze. The hilt is crowned with two antennae, which curve 
inwards until they meet. Most likely these antennae are a geometrical deteriora- 
tion of two bird-heads facing each other. On both sides the antennae show a 
central furrow and thickened margins. Both furrow and margins are continuous, 
running across the top of the hilt from one antenna to the other. The hilt has 
thickened edges and a central ridge with deep furrows between. In the middle- 
part of the hilt however this system of three ridges and two furrows is interrupted 
by a smooth field with an angular incision to the left. This smooth field with 
the incision to the left is the same on both sides of the dagger. 

The guard is in the shape of two curved projections, which are certainly de- 
generations of bird’s-heads like VI: 2. These projections show raised ridges and 
furrows, which are of different patterns on the two sides of the dagger. 

The blade slopes uniformly down either side from a central thickest portion. 
No patina, the yellow bronze for the most part showing where it is not covered 
with black. Length 311 mm. 

Fig. 2. (K. 10040.) Bought in Peiping 1926 — 27. 

The pommel is crowned with two antennae, which curve inwards imtil they 
touch the base of the pommel without touching one another. At the base the pom- 
mel exhibits four ridges with three furrows between. On the antennae they are 
reduced to two marginal ridges with a central furrow. The handle shows two mar- 
ginal and one central ridge with deep furrows between. This system of ridges and 
furrows does not cover the uppermost five and the lowermost ten mm. of the 
handle, these parts being smooth with flattened elliptical cross-section. The 
guard is formed of two projections in the shape of ’’bird’s-heads” with a very big 
’’eye” consisting of one central dot surrounded by two approximately concentric 
ridges. The beak of the bird’s-head has a distinctly downward curve. 

The blade shows three zones, two lateral and one central. The two lateral 
zones are smooth and raised somewhat above the central zone, which shows a 
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median ’’nerve” and numerous minute elevated dots, giving to the surface a 
granulated appearance. Poor greenish patina. Length 390 mm. 

Fig. 3. (K. 11055:21.) Karlbeck 30/31: 392. Bought in Shanghai. 

No pommel, handle hollow. Uppermost part of handle in the shape of a truncate 
cone with widest part at the top. The rest of the handle consisting of 16 annular 
ridges, smooth and passing gradually into the interposed furrows. In the upper- 
most part of the handle between the first and second ridge an irregular hole in the 
same plane as the blade. 

Guard in the shape of two sloping lamellae, separated by the continuation 
upwards of the thickened central part of the blade. These lamellae have a 
thickened margin and short oblique ridges in their central field. 

The blade has a thickened central part, the lateral portion being thinner. 
Siu-face blackish and smooth. Length 309 mm. 

PLATE VII. 

All the objects Vs of natural size. 

Fig. 1. (K. 10270.) Bought in Peiping 1926—27. 

Pommel in the shape of a flattened ring. Openwork handle; within a some- 
what solid 5 mm. frame, five diagonal cross-bars considerably thinner than the 
frame. The pommel forms the basal part of the frame of the handle. Its shape 
is a simple curved crossbar projecting 5 — 6 mm. outside the blade. 

The middle of the blade forms a ridge sloping somewhat steeply and passing 
into the outer thin part of the blade. 

In sheltered places spots of beautiful verdigris; for the rest, the surface is 
nearly black with faint indications of the yellow bronze. 

Length 242 mm. 

Fig. 2. (K. 11090: 51.) Karlbeck 28/29: 580. Bought in Suiyuan. 

Pommel in the shape of a rounded sausage-shaped crossbar with five trans- 
verse furrows. This crossbar is very likely a degeneration of a four-legged animal, 
such as those that crown the handle of many daggers of the Animal Style. 

In the uppermost part of the handle an elongated hole. The handle flattened 
elliptically in cross-section, decorated on both sides with V-shaped incisions. 

Guard entirely rudimentary, consisting of two narrow and irregular appen- 
dices, fastened with their upper end at the base of the handle and with their 
lower end touching the base of the blade. 

The last V-shaped ridge of the handle projects down the blade in the shape of 
a strong median ridge, double the thickness of the rest of the blade. Surface 
greenish with abundant particles of adhering sand. 

Length 294 mm. 
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Fig. 3. (K. 11276: 37.) Karlbeck 30/31: 536. Bought in Peiping. 

Handle with pommel in grated openwork. The complicated shape of this open- 
work can be more easily seen from the picture than described. It need only be 
added that, as is partly seen on the picture, there are crossbars in the interior to 
support the slender longitudinal and curved bars on the surface. 

These supporting bars in the interior run not only in the median plane of the 
knife, but there are also short supporting bars running at an angle of 90 degrees 
to the long supporting crossbars clearly seen in the figure. 

Guard in the shape of a simple undecorated crossbar. 

Handle uniformly sloping to both sides from the central portion. Rich patina, 
green and reddish. 

Length 238 mm. 


PLATE VIII. 

All figures Vs of natural size. 

Fig. 1. (K. 10266.) Bought in Peiping 1926 — 27. 

Pommel consisting of a quadruped, probably a feline animal. 

Handle flattened elliptically in cross-section and passing imperceptibly into 
the blade. 

Guard indicated by two bird-heads with big eyes and curved beaks. There is 
a space of 5 mm. between the point of the beaks and the base of the blade. 

The central and by far broadest part of the blade relatively thick with thin 
edges. 

Thin green patina. 

Length 265 mm. 

Fig. 2. (K. 11248: 6.) Karlbeck 30/31: 37. Bought in Peiping. 

Pommel consisting of two ”bird-heads”, the beaks of which form the inward- 
curved antennae. 

The handle decorated with three pairs of bird-heads with beaks strongly 
curved at the end. Between each pair of bird-heads there is a large oval hole 
through the handle. 

Guard formed by two bird-heads. 

Blade uniformly sloping from the thickened median line towards both edges. 

Multi-coloured patina of green and brownish red. 

Length 295 mm. 

Fig. 3. (K. 10268.) Bought in Peiping 1926 — 27. 

Pommel in the shape of a mammaFs head, the ’’horns” of which form, with 
the base of the pommel, closed rings. 
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Handle with slightly thickened margins. The field inscribed between the mar- 
gins, the pommel and the guard occupied by three ’’tigers” of Chinese type, in 
alternating positions. 

Guard formed as a roof-shaped crossbar. 

Blade uniformly sloping from the thickened median line towards both edges. 
Only slight traces of patina. Yellow bronze showing distinctly in many places. 

Length 302 mm. 

Fig. 4. (K. 10692: 3.) Shansi, Yang-kao-hsien, Cheng-hung-kou. 

Pommel in the shape of a ring in which are inscribed two crouched animals 
opposing each other. 

Handle with narrow, slightly thickened margins. The field bordered by the 
margins, the pommel and the guard occupied by three ’’tigers” of Chinese type, 
all turned the same way. These ’’tigers” are not angular like those of Vlll: 3, 
but rounded with very clumsy bodies and muzzles. 

Guard strongly curved like a roof. 

Handle with a thickened medium line, from which there is a concave slope 
towards the edges. 

Multi-coloured patina of green and brownish red. 

Length 288 mm. 


PLATE IX. 

All figures Vt of natural size. 

Fig. 1. (K. 11248: 20.) Karlbeck 30/31: 68. Bought in Peiping. 

Pommel in the shape of a pig with raised volutas upon the legs. 

Handle flattened rectangular in cross-section, with four longitudinal ridges. 

Guard in the shape of two heads with big ears of indeterminate species. 

Blade with a strongly thickened median line with concave slopes toward the 
edges. Surface blackish with crusts of verdigris. 

Length 274 mm. 

Fig. 2. (K. 11248: 57.) Karlbeck 30/31: 237. Bought in Peiping. 

Pommel in the shape of two twisted horses facing each other. The fore-legs 
form the base of the pommel. The hind part of the body with the hind legs 
slung upwards, so that the hind hoof nearly touches the ear. 

Handle with four ridges with three deep interposed furrows. 

Guard in the shape of two mammal-heads joined at the neck. 

Blade with a thickened median line with concave slopes towards the edges. 
Surface black, smooth. 

Length 262 mm. 
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Fig. 3. (K. 10430.) Bought in Peiping 1926 — 27. 

No pommel. Handle made up entirely of two ’’tigers”, executed in the striped 
manner. (Comp. X: 1 b and XXV: 1.) 

The guard is only indicated by dentation upon the base of the blade. 

From the thickened median line concave slopes pass into the lateral parts of 
the blade. 

Length 269 mm. 


AXES AND PICKS. 

With reference to this group of arms there seems to exist a certain difference 
between the Ordos area and the Minoussinsk region. Axes of the type depicted 
in Plate 7 of Martin’s work **U6ge du bronze au Mus^e de Minoussinsk*' are 
very rare in the Qrdos area, only one specimen being known to us. Specimens 
such as figs. 4 — 6 of our Plate X, somewhat resemble Martin’s 7: 2. On the 
other hand, axes such as X: 1, 2 were never found in Siberia, and an axe such as 
X: 3 is evidently influenced by the Chinese dagger-axe (Ko). Picks such as X: 7, 
8 are common to both areas. 


PLATE X. 

All figures V 2 of natural size. 

Fig. 1. (K. 11276: 34.) Karlbeck 30/31: 752. Bought in Peiping. 

A socketed axe with circular blade. The socket is oval in cross-section 24X20 
mm. at one end and 23X19 mm. at the other. On the back there are two kncd)s. 
The blade is decorated with two animals with their heads turned upwards. On 
the right side X: lb, there is a ’’tiger” of the style which we know from the 
dagger shown in IX: 3. On the left side a hoofed animal, possibly a pig. 

The specimen has a rich and beautiful patina of red oxide and green carbonate. 

Fig. 2. (K. 11004: 27.) Bought from Lo Chen-yii. Tientsin 1927. 

Axe similar to X: 1, but with long socket. 

The socket is horseshoe-shaped in cross-section and very much narrower at 
the top, 23X12 mm. at the bottom and 18X12 mm. at the top. At the back of 
the socket there is a large angular knob, 22 mm. in diam., with a hole of 6 mm. 
diam. This ring has elevated margins both inwards round the central hole and 
at the outer circumference. The central raised margin consists of bead-like pro- 
tuberances. In the sunken field between the two margins there are six cup-like 
rings, which may have held pieces of turquoise. 

The upper end of the socket is thickened. A similar thickened ring runs 7 
mm. above the lower end of the socket. At the back of the socket just above this 
ring there is a loop. 
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The blade is oval in circumference. From its base two double roof -like figures 
project over the socket. In the centre of each of these figures there are three 
small grooved rings. The blade is decorated with a starlike figure having five 
strongly curved rays. In the centre is a ring. In the middle of this ring is a small 
grooved circle and five similar small circles are found, one at the base of each 
”ray”. 

The decoration is exactly the same on both sides of the blade. 

Beautiful multi-coloured patina of red and green. 

A very similar specimen is reproduced by Yetts in **The George Eumorfopoulus 
collection. Cat, of Chinese bronzes**, Vol. I. Plate LXIX A. 146. 

Fig. 3. (K. 11278:8.) Karlbeck 30/31: 120. Bought in Yiilinfu. Probably from 
the Ordos desert. 

Axe with long socket of nearly circular cross-section. At the back of the socket 
there is a large rectangular knob. 

The blade is very much like that of a primitive Ko, with a strong central 
’’nerve”. Green patina. ' 

Length of socket 76 mm. Length of blade 97 mm. 

Fig. 4. (K, 11278:9.) Karlbeck 30/31: 138. Bought in Yiilinfu. Probably from 
the Ordos desert. 

Socketed axe. Cross-section of socket oval, below 27 X 17 mm., above 
22 X 15 mm. 

From the middle of the socket a high ridge projects into the basal part of the 
blade. In the upper half of the socket is a circular hole. At the back of the socket 
there is a large rectangular projecting body with two very big holes with an 
annular margin. 

The blade nearly rectangular in shape. 

Surface smooth, blackish with thread-like traces of verdigris. 

Length of socket 70 mm. Length of blade 93 mm. 

Fig. 5. Karlbeck 30/31: 161. Bought in Peiping. 

Socketed axe with rectangular blade and a small knob at the back of the 
socket. In the centre of the axe there is a big hole surrounded by a double ring 
with a row of knobs in the interspace. From this hole, with its surrounding rings, 
three elevated ridges with two rows of knobs between run across the socket. 
From the big central hole a single elevated ridge runs to the edge of the blade. 

In the upper part of the socket there are two transverse elevated ridges and 
in its lower part three such ridges. An almost identical axe is reproduced by 
Yetts: Eumorfopoulos bronzes, Vol. I, A. 145. 
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Fig. 6. (K. 11090: 42.) Karlbeck 28/29: 579. Bought in Suiyuan. 

Axe with short socket projecting only downwards. The socket is strongly 
conical, but unlike all the axes described above, wider in the upper part, 29 X 18 
mm. at the top, 23 X 14 mm. at the bottom. In the lowest projecting part of the 
socket there is a hole. On the back of the socket there is a projection, narrowest 
at the base. 

The blade is widest at the edge. From the socket four very strong ridges run 
right across the blade, two of them forming the margins of the blade. 

Smooth green surface, with traces upon the blade of a rather coarse tissue. 

Length of the socket 45 mm. Total length of the axe 145 mm. Length of 
the blade 92 mm. 

Fig. 7. (K. 11057: 84.) Larson. Said to have been found in the Ordos desert. 

Short pick with wide socket. Beautiful multi-coloured patina of red and green. 

Diam. of socket 20 mm. 

Length of socket 18 mm. Total length of the pick 78 mm. 

Fig. 8. (K. 11033:41.) Karlbeck 28/29:38. Bought in Peiping. 

Long pick with two-facetted edge behind and three-facetted point in front. 
Multi-coloured patina of red and green. 

Diam. of slightly oval socket 20 X 18 mm. 

Length of socket 20 mm. Total length of the axe 174 mm. 


BELT BUCKLES. 

PLATE XL 

All figures Vs of natural size. 

Fig. 1. (K. 10679: 4.) Bought in Shansi, Tatung 1926. 

Buckle consisting of two circular plates strongly connected. The one is per- 
forated by a big central hole framed in by four concentric elevated rings. This 
ring-shaped disc is provided with a hook opposite the junction with the other 
disc. This hook is 8 mm. high and curved slightly outwards. 

The second disc is smooth with a broken loop at the back. 

Fig. 2. (K. 11003:481.) Larson I. Reported to have been found in the Ordos 
desert. . 

Buckle consisting of an annular disc with a hook at one side and opposite 
the hook a big loop-shaped projection. The annular disc carries two fields of 
four filled-in triangles. 
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Fig. 3. (K. 10652: 2.) Bought in Shansi, Tai-kou-hsien, 1926. 

Buckle of approximately the same shape as fig. 1, but the perforated disc being 
the larger of the two. 

Both discs provided with elevated margins. Instead of the central hole in tlie 
big disc there is in the small disc a central raised field. 

Upon the big disc an elevated wavy zig>zag band runs between the two 
marginal rings. 

Upon the inner marginal ring there is a small hook, only 4 mm. high. On the 
back of the small disc is a strong transverse loop. 

Fig. 4. (K. 11003: 484.) Larson I. Reported to be from the Ordos desert. 

Buckle in the shape of a ring with a strong hook formed like a bird’s head. 
Opposite the hook a nearly rectangular projection. The ring has somewhat 
thickened margins and between them two rows of raised dots. The two radial 
parts of the rectangular projection have single rows of dots. 

Fig. 5. (K. 11211: 245.) Larson III. Reported to be from the Ordos desert. 

Buckle, in general shape like fig. 4, but with relatively feeble hook and two 
rounded projections filling the back part of the big central hole. Each of these 
two figures show a beak-like curved elevation. 

Fig. 6. (K. 11071: 7.) Karlbeck 28/29: 459. Bought in Peiping. 

Buckle in the shape of a slender ring decorated with two rows of dots between 
the margins. A strong hook in the shape of a bird’s head, and opposite the hook 
there is attached to the ring a low conical button with a loop on the back. 

Beautiful green patina. 

Fig. 7. (K. 11072:9.) Karlbeck 28/29:500. Bought in Peiping. 

Heavy buckle consisting of a broad annular disc with a low strong hook and, 
opposing it, a strong fan-shaped projection. Between the raised margins of the 
annular disc a system of double spirals raised to the same level as the margins. 
Profuse patina of reddish-brown oxide and green carbonate. 

Fig. 8. (K. 11036: 279.) Larson coll. II. Reported to be from the Ordos desert. 

Strong buckle with powerful hook and opposing it a square projection. The 
central hole of the buckle is circular, the one in the projection tending to a 
pentagonal shape. The annular disc is attenuated below the hook. It carries six 
tumular knobs, each with five elevated dots, the whole reminiscent of a kind of 
glassbeads found in the Han tombs. 
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Fig. 9. (K. 11276: 9.) Bought in Yiilinfu. Probably from the Ordos desert. 

Buckle in general shape like fig. 2, but stronger and with triangular hole in the 
projection. The space between the raised margins of the annular disc is filled 
with two interlacing wavy lines. 

Fig. 10. (K. 11248:41.) Karlbeck 30/31: 181. Bought in Peiping. 

General shape like fig. 7, but the projection nearly square with quadratic hole. 
Also the big central hole is something between a square and a circle. Disc covered 
with double wave lines, much like fig. 7. Patina appearing as small green spots 
upon the red oxide. 

Fig. 11. (K. 10660: 5.) Bought in Shansi, Hung-tung-hsien, 1926. 

Shaped like fig. 2, but the annular field filled with four raised boomerang- 
shaped figures. Smooth green patina. 

PLATE XII. 

All figures Vs of natural size. 

Fig. 1. (K. 11004: 13.) Bought from Lo Chen-yu, 1927. 

Buckle in the shape of an S-coiled double snake. At first glance it seems that 
the two snake-heads have one continuous body, but on closer examination there 
are found to be two tails lying side by side. Moreover, the decoration of the two 
bodies is different, one having on either side of the longitudinal dorsal line two 
rows of lines running obliquely backwards. The other body is adorned on both 
sides of the dorsal line with double rows of alternating rounded dots. 

When the buckle is turned, there are distinct heads with eyes at the back 
and the same adornment on the bodies, except that the decoration is inverted, so 
that the body is striped on one side and dotted on the other. 

At the back of the buckle there are two very strong hooks in the shape of 
duck’s heads, one in the centre of the buckle, the other in the middle of the body 
of one of the snakes. 

Fig. 2. (K. 11033:39.) Karlbeck 28/29:58. Bought in Peiping. 

Buckle in the shape of a snake with tail curved into a shape approximately 
symmetrical with the head. 

On the middle of the body is a strong hook and on the back a loop at the 
junction between head and tail. The snake’s body is decorated with rib-like 
ridges bent slightly backwards, running to both sides of the dorsal line. 

Fig. 3. (K. 11248: 5.) Karlbeck 30/31: 34. Bought in Peiping. 

Large buckle, the central design of which is a bulls’ head. On either side of 
this head, but a little below, are three openwork leaf -like figures. Below the 
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muzzle of the bull is a large triangular opening. Above the head is the largest of 
all the opening, framed in by the ’’horns”. On the posterior part are two narrow 
rectangular openings, probably for attachment to the belt. 

Rich patina in oxide-red and predominantly green carbonate. 

Length of buckle 68 mm. 

Fig. 4. (K. 10341.) Bought in Peiping 1926 — 27. 

Small buckle with the main body ring-shaped. The back of the ring is in the 
shape of two opposed vild asses’ heads. Opposite these two heads there is a very 
strong hook in the shape of a bird’s head. 

The big ears of the wild asses form the sides of the rectangular projection, 
which served for attachment to the belt. 

The central ring and the big ears filled with double rows of alternating 
elevated dots. 

Fig. 5. (K. 11247: 18.) Larson VII, 1930. Reported to be from the Ordos 
desert. 

Belt-hook, the main feature of which is two goose-like birds opposing each 
other, with strongly bent necks and slanting wings. The hook is nearly worn 
down, and the transverse bar for attachment to the belt is worn very thin. 

Fig. 6. (K. 11033: 5.) Karlbeck 28/29: 59. Bought in Peiping. 

Ring-shaped buckle with a pig on one side and opposite to it a strong hook 
shaped like a bird’s head. On the reverse of the pig is a broad loop for attachment 
to the belt. The ring is covered with a meandering design, which is largely 
worn out. 

Fig. 7. (K. 11090: 20.) Karlbeck 28/29: 719. Bought in Peiping. 

Unusually large buckle with an inlay of a green soft stone in the upper 
central half. On both sides of this inlaid work are two big heads of monsters. 
For the rest the design is obscure including the two leg-like figures that form the 
lateral parts of the posterior portion of the buckle. 

Length of the buckle 87 mm. Width 59 mm. 

Fig. 8. (K. 10275:3.) Bought in Peiping 1926 — 27. 

Buckle consisting of two Tao-tieh monsters facing one another. Each monster 
consists of the big head with slanting eyes and ears and furthermore two legs 
with three claws on each foot. Between two of the feet sits the hook. On the 
opposite side of the buckle there are two low projections upon the legs. Smooth 
green patina. 
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Fig. 9. (K. 11033:10.) Karlbeck 28/29:43. Bought in Peiping. 

An imperfect specimen of the general type shown in XIII: 5 with a long hook 
to the right and a loop below. Both the long hook and the loop, as well as the 
button on the back, are lost. 

The very conspicuous design consists of two ’’dragons”, a long-necked one to 
the right and a short-necked one to the left. The latter dragon is biting at the 
base of the long neck of the other animal, whose head rests between the curled 
tails of both animals. The inner fore-feet of the two dragons are drawn 
in naturalistic design with four fingers. The outer fore-feet of both animals 
are strongly stylized and terminate in a small ring. Similar rings are also on 
the hind feet and at the end of the tails. Over the shoulders as well as upon the 
loins there are large semicircular rings. All these circular parts (including eyes 
and nostrils), as well as the large semicircular rings, may have held gems. 

Fig. 10. (K. 11282: 26.) Bought in the Ordos desert between Shenmu and 
Tokoto 1930. 

Buckle, in its general outline similar to fig. 4. The ring consists of a single 
much attenuated carnivore, the muzzle and tail of which come so close together 
that they nearly complete the circle. From the top of the head and the base of 
the tail there projects a rectangular loop for attachment to the belt. Opposite 
this loop, upon the middle of the carnivore’s body, is a strong hook, somewhat 
in the shape of a bird’s head. ' 

The whole object is so much worn that it has acquired a beautiful polish. 

Fig. 11. (K. 11090: 21.) Karlbeck 28/29: 715. Bought in Peiping. 

Buckle, in style highly reminiscent of fig. 9. but with a different pattern, the 
main features of which are two strong bird-heads opposing each other and a 
large monster’s head, which in the figure forms the uppermost part of the 
buckle. The lowest part of the buckle, carrying the hook, consists of a trans- 
verse bar attached to the bird’s necks in the shape of two small carnivores’ heads. 

This buckle was not attached to the belt but apparently to the end of a double 
chain as shown in XIV: 2. 

Fig. 12. (K. 11033:44.) Karlbeck 28/29:46. Bought in Peiping. 

Heavy buckle with a central rectangular hole. Roimd three sides of this central 
rectangular frame there are five heavy carnivores (’’bears”, or rather ’’tigers”, 
to judge from the long tail). Below the central ’’bear” there are four circles, and 
behind these circles on the back of the buckle a very strong loop for attachment 
to the belt. At the other end of the rectangle is the hook in the shape of a 
bird’s head. 

Length of the buckle 57 mm. Width 49 mm. 
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Fig. 13. (K. 11055: 11.) Karlbeck 28/29: 494. Bought in Peiping. 

Buckle identical with that at the end of the chain XIV: 2. The central ring is 
made up of the bodies of three animals: two carnivores facing one another, and, 
with its back resting upon the carnivores’ heads, a small wild ass. To the feet 
and the nose of this ass is attached a loop decorated with a hyena-like head. 
Opposite the loop and attached to the ring is a very strong hook, in the shape 
of a bird’s head with distinct eye and beak. 

PLATE XIII. 

All figures Vs of natural size. 

Fig. 1. (K. 11276:30.) Karlbeck 30/31:576. Probably bought in Peiping. 

A representative of the rare group of ’’fibulae’ occurring among the Ordos 
bronzes. The essential part of this fibula is a double-turned needle touching a 
transverse pin but without the support of the encompassing loop that is charac- 
teristic of the fibulae of the Western world. 

The basal part of the needle is adorned with a median line, at each side of 
which there is a row of square protuberances. The bent portion and the distal 
straight part of the needle are smooth. To the base of the needle is attached the 
transverse pin, which at the junction is decorated with triangular incisions. The 
head of this pin (which is hollow in the front) carries a short crossbar adorned at 
each end with a turquoise eye. Above this bar is a bent neck carrying a small 
monster’s-head with turquoise eyes. Two curved supports run down from this 
crossbar to the basal part of the pin. Behind these supports there stand upon 
the upper side of the pin four circular projections with minute sockets. 

Smooth black surface. 

Fig. 2. (K. 11071: 12.) Karlbeck 28/29:389. Bought in Peiping. 

Belt-hook of Chinese shape, but adorned with a fox’s head typical of the Animal 
Style. The whole face of the fox is granulated with small protuberances. Greyish- 
green surface. 

Fig. 3. (K. 11248:33.) Karlbeck 30/31: 157. Bought in Peiping. 

Buckle with two loops and rings. The main feature of the design is a hoofed 
animal with small ears. This animal rests with the legs folded under the belly 
and with the head turned backwards. On the back of this large animal is a 
much smaller one. At the large animal’s tail is one loop and the other at the 
fore-knee. The hook is attached to the animal’s neck. On the chest and the 
loin there are oval holes, but in the eye and the muzzle circular ones. The 
casting is very porous, specially in the case of the lower ring. Surface a beautiful 
green. 
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Fig. 4. (K. 10284.) Bought in Peiping. 

Belt-hook of the same type as fig. 5 with a lateral long hook, a loop below 
and a button hidden under the animal's back. The main feature is a deer in the 
traditional pose with legs folded under the belly. Loin and chest with large 
semilunar groove and hole. Circular grooves and holes in muzzle, eye and antler. 
The long hook projects from the animal’s muzzle. The loop is broken. 

Fig. 5. (K. 11248:34.) Karlbeck 30/31: 164. Bought in Peiping. 

Belt-hook in all main features like fig. 4, but the design more complex. In 
addition to the main animal, a stag, there are two smaller hornless specimens, 
possibly the cow and calf, the cow resting upon the back of the stag, the calf 
under its throat. In this specimen the long hook projecting from the stag’s 
muzzle, the loop attached to the stag’s knee and the large button on the back are 
all well preserved. 

Fig. 6. (K. 11033: 11.) Karlbeck 28/29:49. Bought in Peiping. 

Buckle in the shape of a hoofed animal with strong tail, with loop and ring 
attached to the fore-knee, a strong hook in the shape of a bird’s head upon 
the neck and a strong button hidden behind the loin. The chest and the loin 
adorned with spirals. Heavy incrustations of copper-oxide and carbonate. 

Fig. 7. (K. 11090: 16.) Karlbeck 28/29: 703. Bought in Peiping. 

Buckle or belt-hook in general shape closely resembling fig. 6, but with a long 
hook like figs. 4 and 5. The main design is a tigress with two cubs, the one on 
the back being licked by the mother, the other under the belly. The first-men- 
tioned cub shows its head in profile, the second with the head en face. Rich 

incrustation of green and red. 

Fig. 8. (K. 11248:7.) Karlbeck 30/31:35. 
Bought in Peiping. 

Belt-hook in the shape of a tiger with a 
strong hook projecting from the tiger’s neck. 
Behind the chest there is a button. The tiger 
has strong canines, wavy stripes and three 
visible claws. Beautiful smooth green patina. 

Fig. 9. (K. 10525.) Bought in Peiping. 

A triple belt-hook of unique t 3 q>e. Three 
hooks and three buttons on the back. The 
animal-pattern, at first sight very obscure, 
consists of four ’’tigers”, somewhat like fig. 7. 



Fig. 1. Interpretation of the triple 
belt-hook XIII: 9. 
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There are two tigers on each side of the central hook as shown in textfigure 1. 
Possibly there is a small animal on the back of each of the flanking tigers. Thick 
incrustation. 


CHAINS. 

PLATE XIV. 

All figures ^/s of natural size. 

Fig. 1. (K. 11033:58.) Karlbeck 28/29:45. Bought in Peiping. 

A double chain attached to a buckle in two parts, connected in such a way 
that the side-loop of the one embraces the rounded bar of the other. The smaller 
part of the buckle is nearly square in shape. Two of its sides are more or less 
cylindrical, one being enveloped by the loop of the other half, the other carrying a 
strong hook. The two other sides of this piece are in the shape of strongly 
stylized animal-heads with eye, ear and a long snout. One of these sides is pro- 
vided with a loop carrying one of the two chains. 

The other half of the buckle is provided with two loops, one connecting the 
two halves of the buckle, the other carrying one of the chains. This part of the 
buckle shows a rather obscure pattern, the main feature of which is two animals 
(pigs) opposing each other. In the two chains the rings are smooth but the con- 
necting links adorned with oblique lines and wavy-lines. 

Fig. 2. (K. 11248: 51.) Karlbeck 30/31: 214. Bought in Peiping. 

Buckle with a double chain, and at the lower end a buckle like XII: 13. The 
buckle is in the shape of a rectangular frame with a hook upon one of the short 
sides and a button below the other short side. In the two upper corners there 
are two long-snouted heads, turning the back to each other. In the centre of the 
lower side of the rectangle there are two rounded heads facing one another. From 
the lower comers project two long-snouted heads, which are pierced by holes 
for the attachment of the chains. The two chains unite in a ring, which is linked 
to a second ring holding a buckle exactly like XII: 13. The links connecting the 
rings are on the front side adorned with double-rows of grooves. 

Fig. 3. (K. 11090:173.) Karlbeck 28/29:662. Bought in Peiping. 

Belthook -buckle like XIII: 7, but with two loops underneath for the attachment 
of double chains. 

The main design is a ’’tiger”, from the back of which springs a belt-hook. 
Behind the belly there is a button. The ’’tiger” rests upon a snake, the nose of 
w’hich touches the ’’tiger’s” back. There are strong spirals adorning the chest 
and loin of the ’’tiger”. Two smaller double spirals adorn the foreleg and one 
double spiral is seen upon the hind leg. Across the belly runs a vertical field 
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with oblique lines, and there is a horizontal field with oblique lines across the 
neck. Upon the lower jaw there is a small spiral and at the base of the hook a 
square field with triangular design. 

The loops holding the chains are covered with transverse zig-zag lines and the 
joints between the rings carry triangular figures. 

An indication as to the use of these double-chains may be found upon a stone 
Baba figure found by me in Inner Mongolia and reproduced Plate XXXVI. 

This male figure carries a belt, at the left side of which a buckle is attached 
holding two long leather thongs (or possibly chains) for the suspension of a bag 
(tinder-box?) and the dagger. This is certainly a late representative of the Baba 
group, but it is quite possible that this double thong represents an old tradition. 


DISCS AND BUTTONS. 

PLATE XV. 

All figures '/j natural size. 

Fig. 1. (K. 11003: 504.) Larson I. Reported to be from the Ordos desert. 
Pear-shaped disc, slightly convex on the front side and with two vertical and 
one horizontal loop on the reverse, which is shown in the figure. 

Fig. 2. (K. 11036: 280.) Larson II. Reported to be from the Ordos desert. 
Front view of an elongated pear-shaped disc with a semi-globular bulb in the 
upper part. On the back of this bulb there is a nearly vertical bar for attachment 
to leather or some other substratum. 

Fig. 3. (K. 10602: 5.) Hopei, Tsun-hua-hsien, 1927. 

Flat disc, entirely undecorated on the front side, with two loops on the reverse. 

Fig. 4. (K. 11003: 627.) Larson I. Reported to be from the Ordos desert. 
Small disc with large central bulb, in the interior of which there is a bar 
for attachment. 

Fig. 5. (K. 11211: 90.) Larson III. Reported to be from the Ordos desert. 
Broadly pear-shaped disc, nearly flat. On the reverse a strong vertical loop. 

Fig. 6. (K. 11057: 57.) Larson coll. Said to have been found in the Ordos desert. 
The back of a very large buckle, the front of which is concave with a central 
protruding bulb. On the back above the bulb a single strong loop. 
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Fig. 7. (K. 11055: 41.) Karlbeck 28/29: 461. Bought in Peiping. 

Broad annular disc of the same shape as the Chinese Yuan jade rings, hut with 
a square loop on the outer circumference. At the outer and inner circumference 
there are flat borders, 5 mm. broad. The interspace between these two borders 
is filled in with a pattern of six strongly stylized heads and between them raised 
dots. Both sides of the disc have the same pattern. 

Outer circumference 94 mm. Inner circumference 40 mm. 

Fig. 8. (K. 11003: 452.) Larson I. Reported to be from the Ordos desert. 

Annular disc of Yuan shape. Undecorated, but with two large rectangular 
holes. Outer circumference 103 mtn. Inner circumference 44 mm. 


PLATE XVI. 

All figures Va natural size. 

Fig. 1. (K. 11036: 275.) Larson II. Said to have been bought in the Ordos desert. 

Thin annular disc decorated on one side with a feather-like pattern. Rich in- 
crustation. Outer diam. 69 mm. Inner diam. 43 mm. 

Fig. 2. (K. 11276: 32.) Karlbeck 30/31: 606. Bought in Peiping. 

Circular disc with an openwork border. The central disc is entirely undeco- 
rated. The border has a frieze of animals, most probably horses or some other 
quadruped. 

In the centre of the reverse there is a loop. 

Total diam. 84 mm. Diam. of the central disc 62 mm. 

Fig. 3. (K. 11281: 1.) Eriksson coll. Region of Hattin Sum. Inner Mongolia. 

Bronze disc, probably a mirror. Front smooth, reverse with a system of con- 
centric and radiating lines and a central loop. Diam. 69 mm. 

Fig. 4. (K. 11282:30.) Bought in the Ordos desert 1930, between Shenmu 
and Tokoto. 

Ring of openwork design. Innermost a regular ring carrying the supports of 
an outer ’’knotty” ring, the ’’knots” possibly being the degenerations of some 
kind of animal-heads. 

Fig. 5. (K. 11003:461.) Larson 1. Reported to be from the Ordos desert. 

Circular disc with raised borders and in the interspace three boomerang-like 
figures (comp. XI: 11). Outer diam. 46 mm. Inner diam. 25 mm. 
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Fig. 6. (K. 11247:42.) Larson VII. Said to have been obtained in the Ordos 
desert. 

Annular disc with narrow margins and in the broad interspace a strong pattern 
of four waves, reminiscent of the pattern in XI: 3. 

Fig. 7. (K. 11057:68.) Larson coll. Reported to be from the Ordos desert. 

Disc slightly concave on the front side. Upon the reverse a four-legged square 
loop. Diam. 52 mm. 

Fig. 8. (K. 11057:54.) Larson coll. Reported to be from the Ordos desert. 

Sexagonal, slightly lobed disc with a high central bulb, in the centre of which 
there is a large hole. No loop on the reverse. Diam. 94 mm. 

Fig. 9. (K. 11003: 1161.) Larson I. Reported to have been found in the Ordos 
desert. 

A bulbous object flattened in the centre, and on the side four holes. It is one 
of a group of objects described by O. Janse in his paper ’’Tubes cruciformes” etc. 
in this volume. 

Fig. 10. (K. 10701:2.) Said to have come from Suiyuan 1926. 

Small disc, slightly convex on the front and with two very large loops on the 
reverse. 

Fig. 11. (K. 11211:70.) Larson III. Reported to be from the Ordos desert. 

Semi-globular object with two large rectangular holes 4 mm. above the base of 
the object and facing one another. 

Fig. 12. (K. 11211:98.) Larson III. Reported to be from the Ordos desert. 

Small disc, slightly convex on the frontside and with a large loop on the reverse. 

Fig. 13. (K. 11003: 619.) Larson I. Reported to be from the Ordos desert. 

Button, low conical, crenelated near the edge. On the reverse a very strong loop. 

Fig. 14. (K. 11003: 1156.) Larson I. Reported to b<» from the Ordos desert. 

’’Cruciform” bulbous object reminiscent of figs. 9 and 11. 

Fig. 15. (K. 11211: 141.) Larson III. Reported to be from the Ordos desert. 

Conical smooth button with loop on the reverse. Beautiful green smooth patina. 

Fig. 16. (K. 10686: 13.) Bought in Suiyuan, 1926. 

Convex disc or large button. Decorated on the front with two zones of 
”feather”-pattern, separated by an undecorated zone. On the reverse a loop. 
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Fig. 17. (K. 11003:727.) Larson I. Reported to be from Ordos. 

Three interlaced rings decorated with three groups, each consisting of three 
slightly oblique crosslines. Between these groups of lines there are three smooth 
fields. 

Fig. 18. (K. 11057:69.) Larson coll. Reported to be from Ordos. 

Disc or large button, decorated with a circular row of dots at the margin and 
another circle of dots at the centre. In the smooth field between these circles of 
dots there are four radiating lines forming a cross. In each of these lines four 
irregularly square dots. On the reverse a loop, which is not quite in the centre. 


SPOONS, PENDANTS AND TUBES. 

PLATE XVll. 

All figures Vs of natural size. 

Fig. 1. (K. 11281:41.) Eriksson coll. Region of Hattin Sum. Inner Mongolia. 

Spoon decorated with a horse’s head at the top of the handle. On the upper 
side of the handle there are two loops, and in the lower of these a short pendant. 
The hollow part of the spoon is 50 mm. long and 27 mm. broad and strongly 
curved. Total length of the spoon 106 mm. 

There is in our collection a second spoon of nearly the same shape, but with 
the under side of the handle decorated with transverse lines. In this case there 
is no pendant preserved. Furthermore we have a large and heavy spoon, 174 mm. 
long, the hollow part no less than 87 mm. long, with two loops, each carrying a 
pendant. These spoons with pendants are by no means without parallels. In 
Nordiska Musset, Stockholm, there are Swedish silver spoons which are richly 
adorned with pendants. 

There is another spoon, the largest of all, 186 mm. long, with an animal’s head 
at the top of the handle and with five loops on the handle, four lateral and one 
dorsal. Three of the lateral loops still carry pendants. 

Fig. 2. (K. 11212:2.) Johansson coll. From South Mongolia. 

Spoon with a transverse hole at the top of the handle, probably for inserting a 
string. Handle consisting of two parallel bars with an interspace between. The 
hollow part nearly circular in shape. Total length 136 mm. 

Fig. 3. (K. 11090:61.) Karlbeck 28/29:597. Bought in Paoto. 

Spoon with a transverse hole at the top of the handle. The handle is a single 
bar with two pairs of transverse projections, which are widened at their ends. 
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The hollow part nearly circular, 59 mm. long and 54 mm. wide and rather 
shallow. 

This instrument seems to consist of copper, which however is so decomposed 
that very little remains of the metal, all the rest having turned into oxide with 
coatings of malachite and azurite. Total length of the spoon 136 mm. 

Fig. 4. (K. 11003:699.) Larson coll. Reported to be from Ordos. 

Lancet-shaped object. At the top of the handle a transverse loop like those of 
figs. 2 and 3. The handle has a median ’’nerve” and a wavy border. At the end 
of this handle is a short lancet-shaped blade. Total length of the lancet 114 mm. 

I have placed this instrument among the spoons, as there are in our possesion 
four other spoons, two large and two small, with the same characteristic wavy 
handles like this lancet. 

Fig. 5. (K. 11246:2.) Eriksson coll. Region of Hattin Sum. Inner Mongolia. 

Small spoon with a loop at the top. The short and broad handle carries four 
bird’s-heads, the curved beaks of which project as sharp hooks. The hollow part 
is long and narrow. Total length of spoon 71 mm. 

Fig. 6. (K. 11246: 3.) Eriksson coll. Region of Hattin Sum. Inner Mongolia. 

Small spoon with handle in the shape of a horse, upon the nose of which there 
is a small loop for attachment. 

Fig. 7. (K. 11036: 272.) Larson coll. Reported to be from Ordos. 

Pendant with a strong loop at the top and four horses in two pairs facing 
each other. 

Fig. 8. (K. 11264:7.) Probably from Northern Shansi. 

Small spoon with handle in the shape of an animal with head bent backwards 
and at the top of the handle a large loop for attachment. This small object has 
a beautiful black, smooth surface. 

Fig. 9. (K. 11247:44.) Larson coll. Reported to be from Ordos. 

Small pendant in the shape of an ibex with legs folded under the body. 

Fig. 10. (K. 11250: 19.) Eriksson coll. Region of Hattin Sum. Inner Mongolia. 

Small spoon with narrow-holed loop and handle in the shape of a stylized tiger. 

Fig. 11. (K. 11250: 14.) Eriksson coll. Region of Hattin Sum. Inner Mongolia. 

Spoon with very long handle. At the top of the handle 'a transverse loop and 
in the middle of the handle a globular projection. Total length of spoon 104 mm. 
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Fig. 12. (K. 11052:4.) Shansi. Chieh-hsin-hsien. 

Tube of rectangular cross-section and with two large rectangular openings at 
the back. The front of the tube is divided into two parts, each containing two 
pairs of conuna-shaped figures. Length of tube 53 nun. Width 11 mm. Thick- 
ness 6.5 mm. 

Fig. 13. (K. 10692: 14.) Shansi 1926. Yang-kao-hsien. Cheng-himg-kou. 

Tube with rectangular cross-section. Both sides decorated with friezes of five 
doglike animals with circles upon the chest and the loin. Rich green incrusta- 
tions. Length 102 mm. Width 10 mm. Thickness 7 mm. At both ends there are 
traces of the string inserted in the tube. 

Fig. 14. (K. 11003: 702.) Larson coll. Reported to be from Ordos. 

Tube with rectangular cross-section. Both sides covered with transverse zig- 
zag lines. Length 101 mm. Width 15 mm. Thickness 8 mm. 

Fig. 15. (K. 11003: 703.) Larson coll. Reported to be from Ordos. 

Tube with rectangular cross-section. Both sides decorated with groups of three 
slightly (d>lique cross-lines. Length 92 mm. Width 13 mm. Thickness 8 mm. 


NAILS, PENDANTS AND VARIA. 

PLATE XVIII. 

All objects *li of natural size. 

Fig. 1. (K. 11036:321.) Larson coll. Reported to be from Ordos. 

Nail with large hollow head with six narrow irregular openings. The head 
possibly served as a rattle, but the object indistinctly seen in the interior is fixed 
and may be merely the continuation of the spike. Surface smooth. Thin green 
patina. Total length 125 mm. 

Fig. 2. (K. 11003: 513.) Larson coll. Reported to be from Ordos. 

Four-sided nail, in the upper part rounded and with cork-screw ridges. Head 
partly broken, hollow, originally with four very large openings. Thick green 
patina. Total length 135 mm. 

Fig. 3. (E. 11036:324.) Larson coll. Reported to be from Ordos. 

Nail, four-sided in the lower part, irregularly rounded in the upper and with 
a very large triangular head with three large openings. Total length 137 mm. 
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Fig. 4. (K. 11283:18.) Karlbeck 30/31:111. Bought in Mongolia. 

Nail, four-sided in the lower part, irregularly rounded in the upper. Small 
solid head and a loop at the base of the head. Smooth dark -green patina. Total 
length 145 mm. 

Fig. 5. (K. 11211:38.) Larson coll. Reported to be from Ordos. 

Big pendant with a large hole at the top. The main body consists of alter- 
nately cylindrical parts with obsolete transverse lines, and interspaces, which are 
hollow, widened and provided with four narrow openings. There are three such 
interspaces and possibly a fourth one directly attached to number three and 
forming the lowest, incomplete part of the whole piece. Smooth dark-green 
patina. Total length 111 mm. 

Fig. 6. (K. 11283: 17.) Karlbeck 30/31. Probably bought in Mongolia. 

Four-sided nail with a rounded upper part in three sections. The middle one 
smooth, the lower one and the one just below the head having transverse lines. 
Head small and flat. Quite possibly this object is considerably more recent than 
the other nails here described. Length 105 mm. 

Fig. 7. (K. 11090:58.) Karlbeck 28/29: 667. Bought in Peiping. 

A unique object, the lower part of which is nail-shaped with an irregular 
elongated hole in the upper part. 

Upon this lower part rests a guard-shaped cross-plate, upon which stands a 
’’tiger” of the striped type. 

From the back of this tiger projects a vertical bar, which is very thin and 
rather wedge-shaped at the top. 

Fig. 8. (K. 11036:214.) Larson coll. Reported to be from Ordos. 

A pendant-shaped object with a button at the top and at the back of this button 
a vertical loop. The lower, longer part smooth at the top and bottom, but the 
greater part of its length has a design of roof-like lines. 

Fig. 9. (K. 11003:648.) Larson coll. Reported to be from Ordos. 

An object of the kind termed ’’cicada cash”. (See Ramsden: Chinese Early 
Barter, Yokohama 1912, p. 33 — 34.) 

The uppermost part is a smooth button with a vertical loop on the back. The 
centre is a flat circular disc with an irregular hole surrounded by a circular 
furrow. The lowest third of the object is bifurcate with two eye-like holes in the 
upper half. Because of the loop for attachment being in what is here described 
as the uppermost third, there is no doubt that the object was used as shown in 
the plate. Nevertheless, I am convinced that the lower third is the head of some 
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animal with large pointed erect ears and circular eyes. There are in our material 
other instances of pendants with animals hanging head downwards, as for 
example XVII: 9. 

Fig. 10. (K. 11036:201.) Larson coll. Reported to be from Ordos. 

’’Cicada cash”, with the upper two-thirds in the shape of rounded buttons, the 
uppermost one with a loop. The lowest third is bifurcate and has transverse 
furrows on its upper half. 

Fig. 11. (K. 11057: 83). Larson coll. Reported to be from Ordos. 

Pendant-shaped object, the lower part of which is like a small bell, open on 
both sides. The lowest part of this bell is decorated with incised lines in a design 
clearly visible in the figure. 

The upper half of the object in the shape of two ’’buttons”, the upper one with 
a vertical loop on the back. 

Fig. 12. (K. 11250: 153.) Eriksson coll. Region of Hattin Sum. Inner Mongolia. 

Pendant. At the top a spiral-shaped loop. Below this a cylindrical part, 15 mm. 
in length and with traces of transverse furrows. Below this a section composed 
of six-sided openwork and in three stories. The lowest third of the object has 
the shape of a three-sided arrow-point, hollow in the centre. 

Fig. 13. (K. 11262: 6.) Nystrom coll., 1930. Probably Shansi. 

Zigzag-shaped pendant with large hole at the top and ropelike transverse fur- 
rows on the zigzag part. 

Fig. 14. (K. 10692:21.) Shansi, Yang-kao-hsien, Cheng-hung-kou. 

Pendant, approximately six-sided in the lower part. 

Fig. 15. Unknown locality. 

Pendant like fig. 14, but larger, and the lower part composed of openwork. 

Fig. 16. (K. 11036:251.) Larson coll. Reported to be from Ordos. 

Zigzag pendant with beautiful smooth dark-green surface. 

Fig. 17. (K. 11246: 31.) Eriksson coll. Region of Hattin Sum. Inner Mongolia. 

An object of duckbill shape. The broader part with a leaf-like design, the 
narrower part with an animal’s face. 

The back of the broad part is quite open, that of the narrow part has two 
broad loops tending to form a tube. 
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Fig. 18. (K. 11250: 112.) Eriksson coll. Region of Hattin Sum. Inner Mongolia. 
Like fig. 17, but with an animal’s head, eyes and nostrils, on the broad part. 
The back of the narrow part tubular. 


VESSELS. 

PLATE XIX. 

All figures Vs of natural size. 

Fig. 1. (K. 11057: 255.) Larson coll. Reported to be from Ordos. 

Bronze cauldron, with lugs in an elaborate pattern as shown by fig. 1 b. Below 
the collar run two horizontal lines and beneath them again two more, which run 
down at an acute angle to join the median line, dividing the space between the lugs. 
These two lines also run down below each of the lugs, but only the upper line 
forms an acute angle, whereas the lower one runs as two parallel lines down 
to the bottom of the vessel. Bottom low, narrow, slightly convex, rugged. 
Height of vessel (excluding lugs) 172 mm. Diam. of widest part 187 mm. 

Fig. 2. (K. 11057: 254.) Larson coll. Reported to be from Ordos. 

Nearly cylindrical bronze vessel. Design much like fig. 1, but only two hori- 
zontal lines. Lugs as shown in 2 b. 

Height excluding lugs 187 mm. Diam. of widest part 156 mm. Diam. of mouth 
132 mm. Diam. of bottom 106 mm. 

Fig. 3. (K. 11225: 1.) Larson coll. Reported to be from Ordos. 

High-footed vessel with two simple horizontal lugs. Body with traces of an 
almost vertical stringlike pattern, terminating at a horizontal raised line, below 
which the vessel is smooth. 

Casting very irregular. Several repairs, some of them large. Height 161 mm. 
Mouth oval 146 X 130 mm. 

Fig. 4. (K. 4059.) Honan, Ssu-shui-hsien. 

High-footed piece with three very large openings in the foot. It is strongly 
reminiscent of Corean clay vessels of the protohistoric period. 

Only one rudimentary lug. Height 126 mm. Widest diam. 84 mm. 

Fig. 5. (K. 11003: 1689.) Larson coll. Reported to be from Ordos. 

High-footed vessel with lugs and decoration like fig. 2. Four openings in the 
foot and three raised vertical lines upon each interspace between the openings. 
Height 156 mm. Widest diam. 116 mm. 
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THE HORSE FAMILY. 

Of genuine wild horses there are only two species to be considered: 

Prschewalski’s horse (Equus cabaUiis przewalskii Pol.). Now surviving only 
in Tsungaria, the Russo>Chinese frontier territory Kobdo. 

The European wild horse, the tarpan (Equus caballus gmelini Ant.). Became 
extinct in the second half of last century, when it had its last resort on the south 
Russian steppes of the Dnieper area. 

Probably a third species of wild horse is the graceful animal depicted upon the 
reliefs of ancient Nineveh. 

Of wild asses we have the following Asiatic species: 

The kiang (Equus kiang Moorch.). The wild ass of Tibet, extending its area 
towards Chinese Turkestan to Yarkand and towards India to Kashmir and the 
upper course of the Indus. 

The kulan (Equus hemionus Pall.). This species is widely distributed in 
Central Asia from the eastern border of Europe through Russian and Chinese 
Turkestan, Mongolia and southern Siberia. In the mountains of northern Tibet 
it is foimd grazing with several species of wild sheep, the Tibetan antelope and 
the yak, on the steppes it occurs with the Mongolian antelopes and the saiga. It 
is a migrating mammal; thus, the region of Akmolinsk, for instance, is one of 
its summer-pastures, whence it moves in winter to the ’’hunger-steppe” of 
Bek-pak. 

The kulan is a graceful and fleet animal, which, when pursued, playfully 
gallops away from the hunter. On the steppes there are hardly any carnivores 
capable of hunting the kulan; the wolves do not dare to attack the asses, which 
strike powerfully with their hoofs. In southern Siberia the human hunter takes 
protection behind a light yellow horse when approaching the kulan, and among 
the Saryk-Turkomans a camel is used for the same purpose. 

The meat of the kulan is highly valued as food by the Tunguses, Kirghis and 
Turkomans. Part of the skin is used for the making of saffian, the rest for 
the manufacture of leader thongs and horse harness. 

The onager (Equus onager Pallas), the wild ass, the Greek onos agrios. The 
onager is found in Persia, Mesopotamia, Syria and northern Arabia. This animal 
is very swift and has excellent hearing and eye-sight. It feeds preferably upon 
alkaline desert-plants. 

The meat of the onager is highly valued even by the Arabs, who would never 
touch the meat of the donkey. The ancient Romans were very fond of young 
onagers. 
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PLATE XX. 

All figures natural size. 

Fig. 1. (K. 11247: 6.) Larson VII. Reported to be from the Ordos desert. 

Horse with the hoofs stylized into the shape of leaves. The basal part of the 
small plaque formed by the hoofs is continued forwards by a rope-like frame bent 
at a right angle and extending upwards to the horse’s nose. From the nose to 
the base of the foreleg there is a horizontal bar, probably intended to strengthen 
the plaque. Between the hind legs a vertical, slightly curved bar which probably 
represents the animal’s tail. 

It should be noticed that the mane is dressed in five regular curls, which may 
indicate that this figure represents a tame horse. In this connection attention 
is called to the Siberian rock carvings, which show similar curls in the case of 
the mounted horses. See Appelgren-Kivalo, '' AlUAltaische Kunstdenkmdlef\ Hel- 
singfors 1931. Abb. 82 and 86. 

Fig. 2. (K. 11037: 12.) From C. T. Loo, Paris. Probably bought in Peiping. 

A thin lozenge-shaped plaque depicting the body of a wild ass strongly contorted 
and with the hind part slung over the head. The right foreleg is bent under the 
head and the left foreleg is resting upon the belly in front of the nose. The left 
hind leg is shown behind the ear. 

This strongly contorted body presents a tempting problem to be explained. 
It may be simply the copy of a bone-carving in which the shape of the bone has 
forced the artist to exhibit the animals body in this contorted position. However, 
a quite different explanation is possible. Anyone who has seen a game animal, 
a deer or antilope, slung over the back of a Mongol hunter’s horse will certainly 
agree with me in tentatively explaining this plaque as depicting a hunting trophy, 
the limp body of a killed kulan carried home by the victorious hunter. On the 
reverse is a vertical loop. The whole object probably belongs to the same class as 
XV: 2 and 5. 

Fig. 3. (K. 10332.) Bought in Peiping. 

Wild ass resting with the legs pulled up under the body. Head bent back- 
wards. The pose is difficult of interpretation. It may be a wounded animal 
glancing at the pursuer or simply a resting animal startled by some noise. Loin 
and shoulder with large rings possibly for the insertion of stones. The eye is in 
the shape of a similar ring. 

Fig. 4. (K. 11090: 96.) Karlbeck 610. Bought in Shansi, Fen-yang-fu. 

Slender galloping horse. The head is worked in the round with eye and nostril 
on both sides, but the body is concave on the reverse, with a strong horizontal 
loop for attachment. 
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Fig. 5. (K. 11090: 94.) Karlbeck 630. Bought in Shensi, Yiilinfu. Said to have 
come from the Ordos desert. 

Stout short-legged horse strongly reminiscent of Prschewalski’s horse. The 
hollow reverse of the plaque carries a loop for attachment. Between the tail 
and the hind leg there is a short crossbar for the purpose of strengthening the 
structure. 

Fig. 6. (K. 11278: 13.) Karlbeck 31/32: 26. Probably bought in Peiping. Said 
to have come from Suiyuan. 

Cheek-piece of a horse bridle executed in the round and with two strong holes 
for attachment. The central portion between the holes is slender and cylindrical. 
The fore-portion of the piece consists of foreleg, neck and head, the hind portion 
of hind leg and tail. 

In spite of the horse’s body being strongly attenuated in a way reminiscent of 
the Luristan bronzes, the naturalistic treatment of the horse’s body is very 
successfully carried out. 

Fig. 7. (K. 11091: 10.) Probably from northern Shansi. 

Strongly stylized representation of three horses, the two smaller standing on 
the back of the big one. 

A peculiar feature is the characteristic head-dress with a large hole, carried by 
the two bigger horses. 

On the hollow reverse of the plaque there are two vertical loops, the posterior 
one being completely worn down. 

Fig. 8. (K. 10318.) Bought in Peiping 1926 — 27. 

Horse-plaque much resembling fig. 7, but with only one horse on the top of 
the big one. The head-dress not perforated, fan-shaped. On the hollow back 
two high vertical loops. 

Professor Pelliot has called my attention to the fact that this group of Ordos 
plaques is very divergent from the rest of the horse representations from this area 
and that they are strongly reminiscent of bronze plaques of the Caucasus area. 


DEER AND CAMELS. 

The following species should specially be considered: 

The elk (Alces ) . In eastern Siberia we find an elk, A. alces pfizenmayeri Zukow- 
sky, which is related to the American elk. Only west of Lake Baikal do we find 
the European elk (A. alces L.). 

In spite of its size and strength the elk has other enemies than Man, in parti- 
cular the wolf, the bear, the lynx and the glutton. The wolves are specially 
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dangerous in deep snow, the bear attacks only isolated animals, the lynx and 
the glutton wait among the branches of the trees. It is said that when the elks 
pass, the beasts spring upon them and cut the arteries of the throat. 

In addition to the excellent meat (the weight of an elk is 300 — 400 kg.) the 
skin is valuable; in olden times it was used for armour. 

A former use of the elk, which is little known, is its service as a riding animal 
In Sweden, in the time of Charles XI, elk riders were used as couriers and were 
said to be able to cover 36 Swedish miles (385 km.) in a day. 

In Siberia the Yakuts still in the early part of last century used elks for riding 
purpose, but this custom was discontinued upon the order of the Russian autho- 
rities, who found that Yakut bandits mounted upon their elks could easily run 
away from the pursuing Cossacks on horseback. 

The reindeer (Rangifer) form a group of closely allied arctic deer, which 
extends also into the Boreal forests. The woodland reindeer is larger in size than 
the arctic tundra form and is probably also more primitive. It has been re[>orted, 
for instance, though hardly proved, that the variety of reindeer that in olden 
times occurred in the Kasan area of Russia was characterized by the cows having 
no antlers, just as is the case with the cows of other deer. 

The reindeer occurs all over the woodlands of Siberia and in the vast expanses 
of tundra further north. The name Rangifer sibiricus Murray has been given to 
the reindeer living east of the Lena river. In the Ural mountains the reindeer go 
as far south as 52° N. Lat. and here they meet the saiga antelope. 

The Tunguses and Koryaks use the reindeer for riding, placing a small saddle 
over the shoulder of the bull. The statement given by iElianus that the Scyths 
used to ride upon deer has been suggested to refer to the reindeer. 

The sika-deer (Pseudaxis sika Temm. Schl. and Pseudaxis hortulorum Swinh.), 
the former living in northern China and Manchuria, the latter in northern 
Manchuria, are small spotted deer who may have to some extent influenced 
the Animal Style. (XXI: 4.) 

The Wapiti (Cervus), Of these and allied deer several species occur in different 
parts of the area here in question, as for instance the Altai-Wapiti ( Cervus cana- 
densis sibericus). In the dense forests of Altai, Tienshan and western Mongolia. 

The native peoples as well as the Russian settlers hold large herds of these 
animals, the antlers of which, when still in velvet, form an important article in 
the trade with China (used by the Chinese as an aphrodisiacum). 


The camel [Camelus bactrianus L.). The domesticated camel is used from 
Asia Minor and E. Europe to the Pacific, from N. China to S. Siberia. Wild 
camels occur in the Tarim area and at Lop Nor, from Chami to S. Dsungaria, 
from Manar and Gutschen to N. W. India. Prschewalski held them to be real 
wild animals, but Hedin and Littledale are of the opinion that they are descen- 
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dants of domesticated animals that have turned wild. Leche seems to have 
reestablished Prschewalski’s interpretation. 

The camel is a veritable desert animal, which likes the saline water of the 
desert lakes and feeds preferably upon the alkaline plants of the desert. He is a 
coward, who in spite of his strength does not think of defending himself against 
an attacking wolf. Even the ravens dare to tear slices of meat from his back. 

E. Hahn’s statement that the Huns did not know the camel is of course defini- 
tely contradicted by the occurrence of camels in the Animal Style. 

PLATE XXL 

All figures natural size. 

Fig. 1. (K. 10366.) Bought in Peiping. 

A Wapiti-stag with raised head, antler stretched along the back and legs pulled 
up under the belly. On the back a strong horizontal loop. 

Fig. 2. (K. 11283:50.) Karlbeck 30/31:50. Bought in Peiping. 

Stag in crude execution. Two vertical loops on the back. 

Fig. 3. (K. 11211: 230.) Larson III, 1929. Reported to be from Ordos. 

Fragmentary Wapiti. Antlers and legs broken. 

Fig. 4. (K. 11276: 25.) Karlbeck 30/31: 618. Bought in Peiping. 

Sika-deer. Head and body quite naturalistic, but legs stylized to join the lower 
loop. A second loop on the animal’s back. 

Fig. 5. (K. 11071:28.) Karlbeck 28/29:395. Bought in Peiping. 

Elk-cow. Strong horizontal loop on the reverse. 

Fig. 6. (K. 11281:32.) Eriksson coll. Region of Hattin Sum. Inner Mongolia. 

Browsing deer. There may have been an antler, but the apparent fracture is 
so smoothened by wear that it is difficult to state the meaning of this protube- 
rance in front of the ear. 

Beautiful pose and excellent modelling. 

Fig. 7. (K. 11152: 7.) Eriksson coll. Region of Hattin Sum. Inner Mongolia. 

Stag in the same position as fig. 1. Strong loop on the back. 

Fig. 8. (K. 11283:39.) Karlbeck 30/31:96. Reported to have come from 
Mongolia. 

Buckle, the hind part of which consists of two camels’ heads, the muzzles of 
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which are joined by means of a crossbar for the purpose of attachment to the 
belt. 

The necks of the two camels pass in sharp curves into the front part of the 
buckle, an arch-shaped structure in the middle of which is the hook. 

Fig. 9. (K. 11246; 19.) Eriksson coll. Region of Hattin Sum. Inner Mongolia. 

Resting camel, with a loop on its back. 

Fig. 10. (K. 11090: 101.) Karlbeck 28/29: 697. Bought in Peiping. 

Standing camel. A large loop high on the back. 

SHEEP AND GOATS. 

PLATE XXII. 

All figures natural size. 

Fig. 1. (K. 11033:52.) Karlbeck 28/29:61. Bought in Peiping. 

A sheep with small horns resting with the legs pulled up under the body. 
Large loop on the back. 

Fig. 2. (K. 11090: 129.) Karlbeck 28/29: 625. Bought in Shensi, Yulinfu. Re- 
ported to have come from the Ordos desert. 

Same species of small-horned sheep as fig. 1. In a pose ready for attack. The 
connection with the loop consists of rope-like structures, one rope running be- 
tween the fore- and hind-legs, another from the hind-leg to the loop and a third 
from the nose touching the fore-leg and continuing to the loop. 

Fig. 3. (K. 10289.) Bought in Peiping. 

Pole-top in the shape of the head of the same small-horned sheep as figs. 1 
and 2. A very large hole through the animal’s nose and a loop on the throat. 

Fig. 4. (K. 11090: 134.) Karlbeck 28/29: 657. Bought in Fen-yang-fu. 

A miniature pendant depicting a young chamois? The surface is of a beautiful 
jet-black and this little object is altogether very pleasing. 

Fig. 5. (K. 11250: 106.) Eriksson coll. Region of Hattin Sum. Inner Mongolia. 

The crouching figure of an indeterminate species. A very large, strong vertical 
loop on the back. 

Fig. 6. (K. 11071:21.) Karlbeck 28/29:466. Bought in Peiping. 

A resting ibex (Capra siberica). A pleasing little bronze, beautifully modelled. 
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Fig. 7. Unknown loc. 

Browsing ibex. 

Fig. 8. (K. 11248:48.) Karlbeck 30/31: 194. Bought in Peiping. 

Standing ibex. Forepart of body adorned with spirals and cross-lines, vertical 
loop on the reverse. 

Fig. 9. (K. 11281:38.) 

Resting ibex. Large horizontal loop on the reverse. 

Fig. 10. (K. 11248:54.) Karlbeck 30/31:233. Bought in Peiping. 

Resting ihex. The object seems to have been used in some way as a buckle, as 
there is a strong and much worn hook upon the animal's neck. 

Fig. 11. (K. 10362.) Shansi 1926. Ping-yao-hsien. Nan-shou-tsun. 

Ibex? vertical loop on the reverse. 

ARGALI SHEEP. 

The argali or hig-hom sheep, as foreign hunters prefer to call them, form a 
group of Central Asiatic Ovidae comprising the species Ovis ammon L., O. am- 
mon poll Blyth, O. comosa Hollister etc. 

These species are closely allied, and it is hardly possible to distinguish in our 
bronzes which of them was the model in each case. Ovis commosa, today in- 
habiting the hill ranges to the north of the Yellow River hend and the Ordos, 
seems to be the one species that formed the game of the Ordos hunters. The 
record ram’s head that has heen reproduced for comparison by the kind per- 
misson of the winner of the trophy, Dr. Roy Chapman Andrews, leader of the 
Asiatic Expeditions of the American Museum of Natural History, was shot in the 
Suiyuan mountains. 

’’The argali spends the night on the highest slopes, but descends in daytime 
to graze in the valleys and on the plateaux. From time to time an animal climbs 
a hill-top and stands there spying. 

The tame sheep of Central Asia, extending from the S. E. boundary of Europe 
to China, is supposed to be a descendant of the argali sheep. The Kirghis have 
herds of 15,000 — 20,000 animals.” (Brehm.) 

PLATE XXIII. 

The bronzes shown in figs. 1 — 3 natural size. 

Fig. 1. (K. 11282: 1.) Karlbeck 30/31:658. Bought in Ordos between Shenmu 
and Tokoto. 
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Argali ram standing in a reconnoitring attitude. Beautiful green surface with 
abundant sandy incrustation. 

Fig. 2. (K. 11276:16.) Karlbeck 30/31:662. Probably bought in Peiping. 

Argali ram (or possibly ibex). The head seen en face with the horns projected 
sideways. The contorted legs form the lower part of the plaque. 

Fig. 3. (K. 11038:2.) One of a pair of plaques bought from Vannieck in 
Paris 1929. 

Within a simple narrow frame is a singular composition of animals. In the 
lower left-hand comer is the big head of a carnivorous beast with the nose down- 
wards. The ear of this head is taken advantage of to form a functional hole for 
the plaque. 

On a level with this carnivore’s head, but more to the right, are two argali 
sheep in what I should like to call the trophy pose: the body of the animal is 
slung over its head in a way somewhat reminiscent of a killed animal slung over 
the back of the hunter’s horse. In detail the position of the two sheep is slightly 
varied: the one next to the beast’s head has its hind legs stretched out hori- 
zontally above the head so that the hoofs touch the ear of the beast. The left 
foreleg is folded under the head but the right foreleg is raised in an acute 
kneeling position along the animals throat, and resting upon a platform, the 
meaning of which I am unable to interpret (the paws of the carnivore?). 

The second sheep, the one occupying the lower right-hand corner of the 
plaque, has its hind legs slung down in front of the face. The left foreleg is 
folded under the head just as in the case of the first sheep, but of the right 
foreleg nothing is visible. 

Above this basal band consisting of one beast and two argali there is a 
narrow frieze of ten small antelope heads, the foremost one (to the left) bent 
down differently from the others. 

Above this frieze of antelope heads, and framing the uppermost part of the 
plaque, is another frieze of nine still smaller, rather obscure heads of an 
equine type. 

The design upon the other of this pair of plaques is the same as here described 
except that there is no hole. These singular and very beautiful plaques seem to 
represent a kind of perspective: a front row indicated by the large size and 
consisting of one beast and two argali, a second row of antelopes and a third 
more distant row of horses. 

On the reverse of these two plaques there are two vertical loops for attach- 
ment. The surface of the back shows a cloth impression. 

Fig. 4. Record ram’s head collected by Dr. Roy Chapman Andrews in the 
Suiyuan mountains. The photograph, which was published for the first time 
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in Dr. Andrews’ book ’’Across Mongolian plains”, facing p. 224, has been 
kindly offered by him for reproduction here for the purpose of comparison with 
the argali produced by the artists of the ancient Hiung-nu. 


CATTLE. 

Among our material there can easily be distinguished two widely divergent 
types of cattle. One with short stout horns and broad head is represented in 
Plate XXIV: 1 — 3 and 5. The other, with long slender horns, thin face and 
large ears is well shown in figs. 7 — 9. It is possible that these three bronzes 
represent a later type, more recent than the true Ordos bronzes. 

PLATE XXIV. 

All figures natural size. 

Fig. 1. (K. 11091: 17.) Bought by Chuang 1929, probably in Shansi. 

An unusually heavy piece with a horizontal narrow loop low down on the 
back. Green surface with abundant incrustation of fine sand. 

Fig. 2. (K. 11152: 13.) Eriksson coll. 1930. Region of Hattin Sum. Inner 
Mongolia. 

Small buckle, the central decoration of which is a bull’s head of the broad- 
faced type. For decorative effect the horns are shown hollow, like the ears 
and two large ’’leaf -shaped” figures on the sides of the bull’s head. 

Fig. 3. (K. 11248:45.) Karlbeck 30/31:185. Bought in Peiping. 

Bull’s head, specially noteworthy for the transverse objects at the base of the 
horns which may possibly indicate some kind of harness. Between these trans- 
verse raised bands and the ears there are two minute holes, apparently for 
nailing the piece to some substratum. 

Beautiful smooth, shiny black surface. 

Fig. 4. (K. 11090:87.) Karlbeck 28/29; 647. Bought in Shensi. 

Head of a calf with protruding tongue. The piece is hollow and there are 
also ears and eyes on the reverse, but neither nose nor tongue. Smooth, shiny 
black surface. 

Fig. 5. (K. 11033: 1.) Karlbeck 28/29: 39. Bought in Peiping. 

Small plaque with rectangular frame of two rope-like lines. In this frame stands 
a stout bull (yak?) with a long beard? 

On the reverse two heavy rectangular loops. 
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Fig. 6. (K. 11250: 89.) Eriksson coU. 1930. Region of Hattin Sum. Inner 
Mongolia. 

Bovine head with a striated superstructure. Transverse loop on the reverse. 

Fig. 7. (K. 11224: 35.) Larson coll. 1930. Probably from Ordos. 

Head of the slender bovine type. The eyes are used as holes for the purpose 
of attachment. 

Fig. 8. (K. 11033:50.) Karlbeck 28/29: 6. Region of Hattin Sum. Inner Mongolia. 

Head of the same type as fig. 7 but more strongly modelled with concentric 
furrows round the eye and six strongly marked ridges between the bases of the 
horns: ears hollow. Holes for fastening high above the eyes. 

Fig. 9. (K. 10344: 1.) Bought in Peiping. 

Head of exactly the same type as fig. 7, but attenuated, rather like a caricature. 


CARNIVORES, PIGS AND S-SHAPED DOUBLE ANIMALS. 

PLATE XXV. 

Fig. 1. (K. 11224: 104.) Larson coll. 1930. Probably from Ordos. 

’’Tiger”. A striped beast with enormous jaws. This is a typical member of a 
family of bronzes characterized by the stripes and the heavy build and queer 
shape of the jaws. Other representatives of this group are: IX: 3, X: PB and 
XXV: 1. 

Fig. 2. (K. 11090: 105.) Karlbeck 28/29: 590. Bought in Paoto, Suiyuan. 

Bear’s head. Strong horizontal loop on the back. 

Fig. 3. (K. 11033: 55.) Karlbeck 28/29: 66. Bought in Peiping. 

Bear. On the back two vertical loops, but in addition two holes between the 
legs, which seem to have served the purpose of attachment. 

Fig. 4. (K. 11278: 30.) Karlbeck 31/32: 67. Bought in Peiping. 

Pendant. Nearest below the hole for suspension a narrow cylindrical part 
with transverse ridges, three pairs of narrow ones and two broad ones inter- 
calated between these pairs. In the lower half of the piece two pigs worked in the 
round with both sides alike. The body is striped, the tails turned upwards along 
the body. 
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Fig. 5. (K. 10282.) Bought in Peiping. 

Pendant in the shape of a boar worked in the round with strongly delineated 
tusks and mane. The loop for attachment fixed to this mane. The whole piece 
is hollow and open below as if some other object was to be squeezed into it 
from beneath. Pleasant smooth green surface. 

Fig. 6. (K. 11090: 98.) Karlbeck 28/29: 649. Bought in Fen-yang-fu, Shansi. 

Boar with powerful mane and heavy tail curled upwards. On the reverse a long 
loop occupying nearly the whole length of the animal. Thick green incrustations. 

Fig. 7. (K. 10314.) Bought in Peiping. 

S-shaped piece. Each end with the forepart (head and forelegs) of a tiger. 
At the back a small horizontal loop at each end. 

Fig. 8. (K. 10339.) Bought in Peiping. 

A piece much of the same type as fig. 7 but more complicated. Each tiger 
holds in its mouth the head of a wild horse or kindred animal. Between the 
two tigers there is inserted transversely a boar forming the middle part of 
the object. 

• 

Fig. 9. (K. 10325.) Bought in Peiping. 

Object much like figs. 7 and 8 but still more complicated. Of the S-shape 
nothing is left except that the two animals are turned different ways. But 
they are independent and complete with tail and hind legs as well. In the mouth 
they hold the head of a wild ass. Each end is thickened with a narrow slit for 
attachment. 

Fig. 10. (K. 11072: 15.) Karlbeck 28/29: 520. Bought in Peiping. 

A broader type of the S-shaped object with two animals in alternating positions. 
In this case the animals are curled with serpent-like body and a beaked bird's 
head with a volute behind the eye and a large cock’s comb at the top of the head. 
The centre of the piece is a small button with two perforated lateral parts. 

Fig. 11. (K. 11003: 546.) Larson I. Reported to be from Ordos. 

A piece, in its outline strongly suggesting fig. 10 but with a purely geometrical 
design of wavy lines and spirals. There is in our possession a large material 
proving beyond doubt that this type is derived from the type shown in fig. 10 by 
means of the gradual degeneration of an originally zoomorphic design. 
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SUNDRY ANIMALS. 

PLATE XXVI. 

All objects natural size. 

Fig. 1. (K. 11247:67.) Larson coll. Reported to be from Ordos. 

Owl. 

At the back, in the interior of the head, a horizontal bar for attachment. 

Fig. 2. (K. 11037:6.) Bought from C. T. Loo, Paris. 

The head of an Eophona, according to Professor Ldnnberg. May have served 
to crown some kind of a small pole. On the side is a hole for inserting a trans- 
verse nail to secure it to the pole. 

Fig. 3. (K. 11090:103.) Karlbeck 28/29:677. Bought in Peiping. 

Miniature hare. Pleasant smooth green siu-face. At the back a large loop for 
attachment. 

Fig. 4. (K. 11037: 13.) Bought from C. T. Loo, Paris. 

Buckle, adorned with a crouching big-eared rat. Inside the nose a loop for 
attachment. 

Fig. 5. (K. 11037: 3.) Bought from C. T. Loo, Paris. 

Pole-top crowned with a hedgehog. Legs, nose and eyes very clearly discernible. 

On the back of the socket a large opening for a nail. 

STRONGLY STYLIZED ANIMAL REPRESENTATIONS. 

PLATE XXVII. 

All figures natural size. 

Fig. 1. (K. 10103.) San-hai-miao. Inner Mongolia. 

A specimen of ’’I’animal enroul^”. 

Within a narrow, cordlike frame a single curled-up animal. Head of equine 
type. Body shapeless with concentric circles instead of the limbs. Strong loop 
at the back. 

Fig. 2. (K. 11003: 497.) Larson coll. Reported to be from Ordos. 

A specimen having the same decorative effect as ’’I’animal enroul6”, but con- 
sisting of a central strong button with heavy loop at the back. Round the button 
there is a frame of long-beaked bird-heads (compare fig. 7 of the same plate). 

Beautiful black smooth surface. 
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Fig. 3. (K. 10328.) Bought in Peiping. 

Another case of ’’I’animal enroul^”. Two cat-like heads joined to a common 
shapeless body, the whole within a frame of long-beaked bird’s heads like fig. 2. 
Loop at the back. Beautiful smooth greenish-black surface. 


Fig. 4. (K. 11262: 1.) Nystrom coll. Probably Shansi. 

Together with figs. 5 — 8 this piece belongs to a group of objects which for 
decorative purpose have been worked into a beaked shape. See Borovka: Scythian 
Art. Plate 8 and 24. 

This specimen is so strongly stylized that its zoomorphic origin is entirely lost, 
but most probably it is derived from some type like figs. 5 — 6. Narrow high loop 
at the back. 

Fig. 5. (K. 11091:22.) Chuang 1929. Probably Shansi. 

Piece of the same family as fig. 4. but more is left of the zoomorphic type, 
probably a bird’s-head with curved beak and ear. Large vertical loop at the back. 
Pleasant smooth, dark green siuface. 

Fig. 6. (K. 11276:40.) Karlbeck 30/31:635 — 650. Bought in Peiping. 

Piece closely related to fig. 5, but more elongated. Very heavy vertical loop at 
the back. Surface beautiful dark green. 

Fig. 7. (K. 11276:22.) Karlbeck 30/31:630. Bought in Peiping. 

Same type as fig. 6 but the bird’s beak very long, curved only at the end. 

Fig. 8. (K. 11276:54.) Karlbeck 30/31: 635 — 650. Bought in Peiping. 

Object functionally of the same family as figs. 4 — 7, but of an entirely different 
zoomorphic origin: an ibex with the horn, mammal head and ear still clearly 
discernible. 


Fig. 9. (K. 11276:13.) Karlbeck 30/31:557. Bought in Peiping. 

Rectangular plaque depicting two birds with intertwined necks. In each corner 
a hole for attachment. 

Fig. 10. (K. 11276:14.) Karlbeck 30/31:575. Bought in Peiping. 

Annular-shaped object with two pairs of (bird’s?) heads. Back undecorated. 
Surface smooth, blackish. 
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THE STEPPE NOMADS AS HUNTERS. 

In the long preceding chapter we have given a survey, illustrated with Plates 
I — XXVII, of the Ordos bronzes, the arms, the tools and the personal adornments 
of the ancient Hiung-nu. Our description is far from complete. Much additional 
material is still in our hands, and whole groups, such as the arrow-heads, the 
celts etc., are reserved for future publication. 

Nevertheless, we have here for the first time a sufficient array of the metal 
belongings of the nomads living in the centuries before and during the Han 
dynasty along the desert course of the Yellow River, to make comparisons with 
the belongings of the inhabitants of other regions of the vast Eurasian steppe- 
desert girdle. 

Our material is in some ways quite deficient. It is not the outcome of syste- 
matic excavations, but has been collected in Suiyuan and Inner Mongolia from 
local dealers or resident Mongols and a great deal of it bought in the antique 
shops of Peiping and Shanghai. 

Such a material leaves many fundamental questions without an answer. Thus, 
we are ignorant in most instances whether the objects came from old battle 
fields, from dwelling sites or from graves — the latter being certainly the most 
# probable. Furthermore, we can only make a guess as to how the different 
elements were combined in the dress of the warrior or upon the harness of his 
horse. Finally, and most unfortunately, we have brought together in our twenty- 
seven plates objects which are not all of one period. There are very archaic 
objects such as V: 4 and XVII: 3, on the other hand there are late objects such 
as XVIII: 6 and XXIV: 7 — 9. It may however be assumed with a considerable 
degree of probability that the vast majority of the objects depicted in our plates 
date from the Han period and from the centuries just preceding that era. 

Numerous fundamental problems, concerning chronology, the development of 
different types of arms and ornaments, the beginning, rise and decline of this 
grand art etc., are to be left for future research. 

For the present we will confine ourselves to an examination of only one of 
the riddles arising out of the study of this simple and at the same time puzzling 
art: the spiritual meaning of the Animal Style. 

For this purpose it is desirable to collect the scanty data on the mode of life 
of the steppe nomads, specially their activities as hunters. The literary sources 
are not very illuminating, and it has not been found advisable to limit the 
collecting of data to a certain area or a certain time. The notes on the mode of 
life of the Scythians on the Euxine Sea have been blended with the narrative 
of the Chinese chroniclers on the life of the Hiung-nu. Further, we have 
published some data concerning the Tu-kue, the ancient Turks, whose empire 
existed in the 6 — 7th centuries A. D. But we have gone still further towards quite 
modern times in quoting from the narratives of Rubruquis and Marco Polo certain 
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data on the hunting practices of the Mongols at the height of their power in the 
thirteenth century. 

Such a method of gathering evidence from various parts of a vast region and 
from a long succession of centuries is no doubt fraught with danger, as it may 
bring together facts that have no real interrelationship. But in this case I feel 
that the Eurasian steppe-desert area has formed such a continuous geographical 
unit during the last two milleniums that our method of bringing these data 
together may well serve as a preliminary orientation. 

Minns in his masterly treatise ’’Scythians and Greeks” (Cambridge 1913, p. 
48 — 49, gives from Herodotus and various other sources the following outline 
of the life of the Scythians: 

’’Their chief occupation was looking after their many horses, and of this we 
have a splendid illustration on the famous Chertomlyk vase, on which we see 
portrayed in greatest detail the process of catching the wild horse of the steppes 
or breaking him in. Others have been reminded by it of the story in Aristotle of 
the Scythian king’s practice of horse-breeding. On the vase we have two breeds 
represented; the tame horse, which is being hobbled and the wild ones with hog 
manes. Professor Anuchin thinks the former is like the Kalmuck breed and the 
latter the half -wild horses of the royal stud. Professor Ridgeway compares with 
the former the shaggy horses of the ancient Sigynnae and those of the modem 
Kirgiz, descendants of the ’’Mongolian” pony. The indocility of this race made 
the practice of gelding necessary, otherwise it was unknown in the ancient world. 
Horses were also used for food. Scythians were supposed to like them very high. 
Next in importance to their horses came the cattle used for drawing their great 
waggons. Both Hippocrates and Herodotus say that they were hornless. The 
latter ascribes this to the cold. They had sheep as well, for mutton bones are 
found in cauldrons in the tombs, as for example at Kul Oba. They made no 
use of pigs either in sacrifice or in any other way. So the early Turks regarded 
swine as tabu. 

Besides looking after their cattle the Scyths of course engaged in hunting, and 
w^e have gold plaques with representations of a Scyth throwing a dart at a hare, 
reminding us of the story of how the Scyths when drawn up in battle array over 
against Darius set off after a hare. As hunters they had a taste for representations 
of animals, especially in combat, and these are very characteristic of objects made 
for their use. Representations such as those on the Xenophantus vase are purely 
fantastic: more realistic is a hunting scene that appears on the wonderful frag- 
ments of ivory with Greek drawing found at Kul Oba. 

Hunting supplied some of their food, more was produced by their cattle 
especially by their horses. Most characteristic were the products of mare’s milk, 
especially kumys, cheese, butter and buttermilk, also horse-flesh and other meat. 
Their methods of cooking were conditioned by the scarcity of fuel. Very charac- 
teristic are the round-fooled cauldrons in which have been found horse and 
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mutton bones. They also used some vegetable food such as onions, garlic, and 
beans as well as grain, and the people about the Maeotis dug up a sweet bulb 
just as the Siberian tribes do with the Martagon lily.” 

For our purpose the note on the breaking in of the wild horse of the steppes 
is specially attractive since it would show that as late as in the first millenium B. C. 
the nomads drew extensively from the stock of wild horses (the tarpan?) to 
increase their herds. Still, this conclusion may be somewhat far-fetched, as it 
seems possible that the breaking-in scene of the Chertomlyk vase may mean 
merely the breaking-in of the young animals of the herd accompanied by the 
hobbling of their manes. 

The remark that pigs were tabu and in no way used is in strange contrast 
to the occurrence of boar heads among the bronze horse-trappings found in the 
Euxine area (See Borovka: Scythian Art, Plate 17, C — E). From Siberia we have 
the famous gold plaque portraying a wild boar hunt (Rostovtzeff: Le Centre 
de TAsie, la Russie, la Chine et le style animal, Plate X). From the Ordos region 
we have numerous representations of the pig, some of them quite likely depicting 
the tame animal. 

The notes on the Hiung-nu in the ancient Chinese texts have been compiled 
by De Groot in ”Z)ie Hunnen der vorchristlichen Zeit*\ Berlin and Leipzig 1921, 
and we quote from pp. 2 — 3 of this work the following passages: 

”lhr Viehbestand setzt sich grosstenteils aus Pferden, Rindern und Schafen 
zusammen. Seltenere Haustiere sind t’ok-t’o, ’Sack-kamele’, Esel und Maul- 
esel, k’ut-t’i, to-tu und t’o-hi. 

Wasser und Pflanzen suchend, wandern sie hin und her. Sie haben keine 
ummauerten Stadte oder festen Wohnorte, noch treiben sie Ackerbau, aber 
dennoch besitzt jeder einen Teil des Bodens. 

Eine Schrift besitzen sie nicht. Vereinbarungen werden mundlich gemacht. 

Die Kinder konnen Hammel Oder Schafe reiten, spannen Bogen und schiessen 
Vogel, Wiesel und Ratten; grosser geworden schiessen sie Fiichse und Hasen, 
die zur Ernahrung dienen. 

Die Kraft der Krieger liegt in ihrer Gewandtheit im Spannen der Bogen. Sie 
sind alle gepanzerte Reiter. Und was die Sitten und Brauche anbetrifft, so wandert 
man in ruhigen Zeiten mit dem Vieh herum, erschiesst dahei Vogel und Vier- 
fiissler und findet so den Lebensunterhalt. Sobald Gefahren drohen, uhen sich 
die Manner fiir den Krieg. Mit stiirmender Hand EinfMle machen und angreifen, 
das liegt in ihrer Natur. Ihre langen Waffen sind Bogen und Pfeile, ihre kurzen 
Waffen Schwerter und Speere. Wo sie im Vorteil sind, da stossen sie vor; sind 
sie aber im Nachteil, dann ziehen sie sich zuriick und scheuen sich sogar nicht 
vor einem fluchtartigen Riickzug, und zwar dorthin, wo sich eine giinstige 
Stellung einnehmen lasst. 

Von li, Vorschriftmassigen Lebensregeln’, und ^ i, ’Lebenspflichten’, wis- 
sen sie nichts. Sowohl Fiirsten und Prinzen als Untertanen essen das Fleisch 
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der Haustiere und kleiden sich mit den Hauten, iiber die sie sich noch eine 
Pelzjacke anziehen. Die jungen Manner essen die fetten und guten 

Speisen, wahrend die alien nur die Oberreste bekommen; somit werden die 
jungen und kraftigen wertgeschalzt, die alien und schwachen dagegen fiir minder- 
werlig erachlel. Wenn ein Valer slirbl, dann heiralen seine Sohne ihre Muller, 
welche er nach ihrer eigenen Muller geheiralel halle. Slirbl ein Bruder, dann 
nehmen seine Bruder dessen Frauen in Besilz und heiralen sie.” 

The firsl menlion of Ihe herd animals of Ihe Hiung-nu is interesling, specially 
wilh reference lo Ihe animals named. 

On Ibis passage De Grool makes Ihe following commenl: 

”Aus der Zusammenselzung der sechs lelzlen Schriflzeichen isl ersichllich, dass 
bier von drei pferd- oder eselarligen Tieren die Rede isl. Diese naher zu deulen, 
ist unmogUch, weil bier Kommenlare und Glossare versagen. Das Suo’ wen kiai 
tse, ’’Erklarung der Schriflzeichen zur Erlaulerung der Lileralur”, ein Worler- 
buch, das um das Jahr 100 unserer Zeilrechnung enlsland, schreibl, dass ein 
k’ul-l’i ein Maullier sei, dessen Valer ein Pferd isl, und dass ein I’o-hi ein wildes 
Pferd sei. Die drei Benennungen sind hdchslwahrscheinlich nichl chinesisch.” 

Specially noleworlhy is Ihe slalemenl lhal I’o-hi was a wild horse. If Ihis 
is Irue, il follows lhal Ihe Hiung-nu drew upon Ihe wild horses lo increase 
Iheir herd, much in Ihe same way as Ihe drawings of Ihe Cherlomlyk vase may 
indicale lhal Ihis was Ihe case wilh Ihe Scylhians. 

In his exlracls from Pien-i-lien, published in Journal Asialique under Ihe lille 
''Documents historiques sur les tou-kioue (Turcs)", Ser. 6, tome 3, 1864, Stanislas 
Julien makes the following slalemenl, pp. 331 — 333: 

”Les Tou-kioue laissenl flotter leurs cheveux, jettent h gauche le pan de leur 
vetemenl, el habilenl sous des lentes de feutre. Ils se transportent d’un lieu a un 
autre, suivanl qu’ils y trouvent de I’eau el des herbes. Leur principale occupation 
est I’flfeve des troupeaux et la chasse. Ils font peu de cas des vieillards, el 
montrent une grande estime pour les hommes qui son! dans la force de I’^ge. Ils 
ont peu d’inl^grit^ et de honte du mal, et ne connaissent ni les rites ni la justice; 
ils ressemblent en cela aux anciens Hiong-nou. Quand leur chef vient d’etre 
nomm^, ses satellites et ses grands officiers le transportent dans une liti^re de 
feutre, et, en un jour, ils lui font faire neuf promenades circulaires. Chaque fois, 
tons ses sujels le saluenl. Quand les salutations sont finies, ils le prennent sous 
le bras et le font monter h cheval. Alors, ils lui serrent le cou avec une bande de 
soie, sans aller jusqu’^ I’^trangler; ensuite ils desserrent le lien de soie et I’inter- 
rogent vivement en ces termes: ’’Pendant combien d’annees pouvez-vous etre notre 
khan?” Le roi, dont les esprits sont tout troubles, ne pouvant pr^ciser le nombre 
demand^, ses sujets jugent, par les paroles qui lui sont 6chapp6es, de la longueur 
ou de la brievet^ de son regne. Ses grands officiers sont: 1° le Che-hou; 2® le Mo; 
3° le Te-le; 4° le Sse-li-fa; 5° le Thou-tchun-fa et d’autres petits magistrats. Ces 
fonctionnaires publics forment en tout vingt-huit classes distinctes. Toutes ces 
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charges sont h6r6ditaires. Pour armes, ils ont Tare, la flfeche, la flfeche sifflante, 
la cuirasse, la lance, le sabre et I’^p^e. Leurs ceinlures ont des ornements en 
creux el en relief. 

Au sommet de la hampe de leurs drapeaux, ils placenl une tele de louve en or. 
Les satellites du roi s’appellent fou-li, mot qui, en chinois, signifie lang (loup). 
Comme ils sont issus d’une louve, ils ne veulent pas oublier leur ancienne origine. 

Quand les Tou-kioue Invent des soldats ou des chevaux, quand ils exigent, a 
litre d’impdl, diff^rentes espfeces d’animaux domestiques (ou de b6tail), ils font 
des entailles sur une Iringle de bois pour les compter; puis, pour inspirer la 
confiance, ils y appliquent un cachet de cire avec un fer de lance. 

Voici leurs lois p^nales: Ils punissent de mort ceux qui se sont r6voll6s, qui ont 
commis un homicide ou fait violence k une femme marine. Celui qui a d4shonor4 
une jeune fille est puni d’une forte amende, et est oblige de I’^pouser tout de 
suite. Celui qui a bless4 un homme dans une rixe doit lui payer une amende 
proportionn^e au mal qu’il lui a fait. Celui qui a vol6 un cheval ou diff^rents objets 
doit en donner dix fois la valeur. Quand un homme est mort, on depose son 
corps dans sa tente. Ses fils, ses neveux, ses parents des deux sexes, tuenl 
chacun un mouton et un cheval, et les ^tendent devant la tente comme pour les 
leur offrir en sacrifice. Ils en font sept fois le tour k cheval, et dfes qu’ils sont 
arrives devant la porte de la tente, ils se tailladent le visage avec un couteau, de 
sorte qu’on voit le sang couler avec leurs larmes. Aprfes avoir fait sept tours, 
ils s’arrStent. Ils choisissent alors un jour favorable, et brulent le cheval que 
montait le d^funt ainsi que tons les objets qui 6taient k son usage. On en recueille 
les cendres, et on enterre le mort k des 4poques parliculiferes. Lorsqu’un homme 
est d4c6d^ au printemps ou en 6t6, on attend pour I’enterrer que les feuilles des 
arbres aient jauni et soient tomb4es. S’il est d4c6d^ en automne ou en hiver, on 
attend que les feuilles soient pouss6es et que les plantes soient en fleur. Alors 
on creuse une fosse et on I’enlerre. Le jour des fun^railles, les parents et les 
proches offrent un sacrifice, courent k cheval et se tailladent la figure comme le 
premier jour ou la personne est morte. Aprfes I’enlerrement, auprfes de la sepul- 
ture, on place des pierres et Ton dresse un ecriteau. Le nombre des pierres est 
proporlionne k celui des ennemis que le defunt a tu^s pendant sa vie. De plus, 
ils offrent en sacrifice une lete de mouton et une tete de cheval, et les suspendent 
au-dessus de I’^criteau. Ce jour-la, les hommes et les femmes se revetent tous 
d’habits riches el ^l^gants, et se r^unissent aupr^s du lombeau. Si un homme 
devient amoureux d’une fille, il s’en retourne et envoie aussitot quelqu’un pour la 
demander en mariage a ses parents, qui, d’ordinaire, ne refusenl point leur con- 
senlement. Aprfes la mort d’un p^re ou d’un oncle, le fils, le frere cadet et les 
neveux ^pousent leurs veuves et leurs soeurs. Mais les femmes d’un rang honorable 
ne peuvent avoir commerce avec des hommes d’une basse condition. Quoique les 
Tou-kioue ^migrent ou changent de domicile, chacun d’eux a toujours une portion 
de terre. Le khan habile constamment sur le mont Tou-kin-chan. Sa tente 
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s’ouvre du cole de Torient, par respect pour le c6t6 du ciel oil se l^ve le soleil. 
Chaque ann6e« on conduit les nobles au caveau de leurs ancetres pour y sacrifier. 
De plus, dans la deuxifeme decade du cinqui^me mois, on rassemble d’autres 
hommes pour qu’ils aillent adorer I’esprit du ciel sur la meme montagne et lui 
offrir un sacrifice. A quatre cents li de 1^, il y a une montagne extrSmement 
414v6e, oil n’existent ni plantes ni arbres. On I’appelle P’o-teng-i-li, expression 
qui signifie en chinois I’esprit du ciel. Les caractferes de leur ^criture ressemblent 
a ceux des barbares; ils n’ont point de calendrier, et comptent les anntes d’aprfes 
le nombre de fois que les plantes onl verdi.” 

In the narrative of his remarkable journey to the Mongol Court of Karakorum 
in the years 1253 — 55 William of Rubruck gives the following data from the life 
of the Mongols:^) 

’’They catch also rats, of which many kinds abound here. Rats with long 
tails they eat not, but give them to their birds. They eat mice and all kinds of 
rats which have short tails. There are also many marmots, which are called 
sogur, and which congregate in one hole in winter, and sleep for six months; these 
they catch in great numbers. There are also conies, with a long tail like a cat’s, 
and on the end of the tail they have black and white hairs. They have also many 
other kinds of small animals good to eat, which they know very well how to 
distinguish. I saw no deer there. I saw few hares, many gazelles. Wild asses I 
saw in great numbers, and these are like mules. I saw also another kind of 
animal which is called arcali, which has quite the body of a sheep, and horns bent 
like a ram’s, but of such size that I could hardly lift the two horns with one hand, 
and they make of these horns big cups. They have hawks and peregrine falcons 
in great numbers, which they all carry on their right hand. And they always pul 
a little thong around the hawk’s neck, which hangs down to the middle of its 
breast, by which, when they cast it at its prey, they pull down with the left hand 
the head and breast of the hawk, so that it be not struck by the wind and carried 
upward. So it is that they procure a large part of their food by the chase.” 

’’From Ruscia, Moxel, and from greater Bulgaria and Pascatir, which is 
greater Hungary, and Kerkis, all of which are countries to the north and full of 
forests, and which obey them, are brought to them costly furs of many kinds, 
which I never saw in our parts, and which they wear in winter. And they always 
make in winter at least two fur gowns, one with the fur against the body, the 
other with the fur outside exposed to the wind and snow; these latter are usually 
of the skins of wolves or foxes or papions, and while they sit in the dwelling they 
have another lighter one. The poor make their outside (gowns) of dog and kid 
(skins). 

When they want to chase wild animals, they gather together in a great multi- 


*) Rockhill: The journey of William of Rubiuck to the Eastern parts of the world, 1253 — 55, 
London, 1900, p. 68 — 71. 
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tude and surround the district in which they know the game to be, and gradually 
they come closer to each other till they have shut up the game in among them 
as in an enclosure, and then they shoot them with their arrows.” 

The notes which we have collected in this chapter on the life of the Scythians, 
the Hiung-nu, their descendants, the Tu-kiie and the Mongols of the thirteenth 
century give us the picture of cattle-breeding steppe dwellers who were at the 
same time great hunters for the purpose of increasing their stock, collecting 
furs for clothing and, above all, as the main source of their food supply. 
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Fig. 2. Palaeolithic Animal Style. Two friezes of horses. 
Engraving upon a piece of stone. Grotte du Chaffaud, 
Vienne. After E. Cartailhac. 


THE PALAEOLITHIC PARALLEL. 

One day in the summer of 1920, when riding across the grasslands of Inner 
Mongolia, I made an observation which greatly appealed to me. 

It was a hot summer day with only a faint breeze, and the flies were a scourge 
to my ponies. I suddenly saw upon a low rocky ridge a small troop of horses, 
apparently belonging to some local Mongol. They were standing upon the very 
crest of the hill in single file, head following head and with the tails waving 
constantly to keep away the insect pests. All the animals were more or less 
protected thanks to the unbroken line of moving heads and tails. 

It at once struck me that here I had a living counterpart to the friezes of 
horses and reindeer which are found engraved in bone and slate among the 
remains of Magdalenian Man in the caves of France. These engravings, which 
show the herds with only the first and the last animal fully drawn and the rest 
merely indicated by means of heads and antlers, much as I saw the horses at 
Ertemte in Mongolia, are not simply a mechanical repetition of individuals but 
rather life-like scenes actually visualized by the Palaeolithic artist. 

This strong impression of the immediate and unmistakable reproduction of life 
in the Magdalenian art struck me again with new and overwhelming force in 
the summer of 1923 when I travelled with my caravan along the northern 
shore of Kokonor in N. E. Tibet. During the heavy summer rains the pastures 
abounded in grass and flowers. Numerous herds of antelopes and above all 
the wild ass, the Kiang (Equus kiang), were grazing all round our track, and at 
one moment I counted no less than about four hundred kiangs within sight. 
They were more curious than shy, and specially during their mating the couples 
came heedlessly running so close up to the caravan that our own animals got 
scared. 
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This was verily a Palaeolithic scene, and I delighted in seeing this abundant 
animal life of much the same kind as that which formed the object of the chase 
as well as the art of the Magdalenian hunters. 

Another outcome of my travels in Mongolia was that I learnt to know some 
few pieces of the art of another great race of hunters, the Huns, the Hiung-nu 
of the Han dynasty chroniclers. As my researches into this splendid animal- 
style bronze art progressed, I was led to compare it with the Palaeolithic animal 
style, and it occurred to me that some characteristics of the Magdalenian art 
are specially noticeable in these comparisons. 

The most striking feature in the wall paintings and engravings of the late 
Palaeolithic cave-dwellers is their strict and in many cases masterly naturalism. 
There are all grades of quality in these productions. Some are hastily and 
artlessly drawn, with little attention to anatomy and proportion, in many ways 
reminding us of children’s drawings, others are mediocre, a kind of commercial 
ware exhibiting skill and observation, but little artistic spirit; then again there is 
an 41ite consisting of masterpieces of the great Magdalenian artists. The brows- 
ing reindeer from Thaingen in Switzerland, the running wild boar at Altamira, 
the mammoth engraved on a blade of ivory from La Madeleine — the type 
locality of this great artistic epoch — , the gallery of bison, mammoth, reindeer, 
horse and wolf at Font-de Gaume in Dordogne, and the charming picture from 
human life, a mother with her child, from Minateda, in the province of Albacete 
in Spain, all represent the best of Palaeolithic art and all have in common the 
intimate study and the faultless conception of life-like scenes. The Magdalenian 
art in its prime exhibits very little that is conventional and stylized. As soon 
as the latter process sets in in earnest, we have reason to believe that we are 
near the final stage, the degeneration and decline of the grand art. 

A further feature of Palaeolithic art that is of great importance to our study 
is those ancient artists’ choice of models. They depicted almost exclusively the 
edible big game, the pachyderms and the hoofed animals, mammoth, more rarely 
rhinoceros, but most abundantly reindeer and horse. The carnivores are quite 
rare, as are also birds and fishes. The scarcity of human representations in 
the Palaeolithic art of France has caused considerable comment and it has been 
supposed that Man was tabooed from this art. In the cave paintings of Spain the 
situation is different, human figures occur quite frequently, sometimes massed in 
fights, hunting episodes and ritualistic scenes. The rarity of human figures in 
the French cave finds may be due simply to the fact that the ancient artists 
concentrated upon their main object, game, leaving the hunter to be indirectly 
manifested by the arrows and wounds which are sometimes visible upKJn the 
flanks of the game animals. 

Closely related to the fact just described, that the Magdalenian artists reprodu- 
ced principally the useful big game, are two other features of this art. When 
the animals are not depicted as isolated individuals or in family scenes, to which 
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we will presently turn our attention, hunting scenes are most frequent, and the 
animals represented are with rare exceptions only those that lived in the im- 
mediate surroundings of the hunter-artists. It is eminently the art of a hunting 
people. 

A striking feature is the quite frequent occurrence of scenes from the family 
life of the game animals, episodes invariably connected with their mating or 
otherwise the propagation of the game stock. The male is often shown following 
or sniffing the female as a prelude to pairing. To this group belongs the 
beautiful ’’Combat of Reindeer”, engraved upon a schist plaque from Laugerie- 
Basse, as well as the two bison sculptured in clay at Tuc d’Audoubert. 

Under this heading we have also to remember the objects that are known 
under the name of bdtons de commandement, stick-like pieces of reindeer antler, 
upon which are engraved a reindeer cow followed by one or several bulls. It 
is true that the use and meaning of these instruments is still a matter of divergent 
opinion, but whatever it was it seems likely that it served a magic concerned with 
the maintainance of the stock of that game animal, the reindeer, which above all 
others made possible the existence of the Magdalenian people. 

There is still a group of representations in the art of the cave artists which 
may deserve to be mentioned side by side with the propagation scenes just 
described. I refer in this case to the figures of ithyphallic masked men and of 
women in an advanced state of pregnancy (compare the famous ’’Femme au 
renne”, engraved upon a reindeer antler from Laugerie-Basse, the masked ithy- 
phallic man engraved upon bone from Mas-d’Azil and the very similar figures, 
partly ithyphallic, with animal heads or masks and with arms raised in a gesture 
possibly of worship, which are reproduced by Cartailhac and Breuil La Cauerne 
d*AItamira, pp. 56 — 58). 

Anyone who has studied the mind of primitive races knows well how, by force 
of sympathetic magic according to the formula similia similibus, objects of the 
animal or vegetable kingdoms have been called upon to help in securing the 
fecundity of the human stock, and vice versa the woman, the ithyphallic man 
or scenes of mating have been represented to promote those processes, hunting 
or agriculture, upon which the peoples are dependent for their sustenance. Thus, 
for instance, the cowrie shell (Cyprea moneta), because of its similarity to the 
woman’s vulva, has been most extensively used as a charm to produce fecundity 
and easy delivery. On the other hand, ritualistic embracings in the fields in 
spring-time have formed part of the agricultural fecundity rites, and, according 
to Mannhardt, in Germany in ancient times a woman ritualistically embracing 
the trees of the orchard or a pregnant woman working in the garden were 
means to aid the reaping of a rich harvest. 

It is tempting to interpret the frequent representations of ithyphallic men, 
pregnant women and mating scenes depicted by the artists among hunting races 
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and herdsmen as representations supposed to help in maintaining the wild game 
or the tame domestic stock. 

Closely related to these propagation scenes are the masked figures. We have 
already seen that the ithyphallic men — if they are really human — wear 
animal masks. A very famous figure of this kind is ’’the dancing sorcerer” 
engraved and painted upon the wall of the cave of Trois Fr^res. In this case the 
picture is so distinct and rich in detail that there exists no doubt that here is a 
man performing a rite in an animal mask crowned with deer antlers. 

The features of the Magdalenian art here described can hardly be reconciled 
with the idea that this Palaeolithic animal style developed purely as an art for 
art’s sake. Another interpretation of its spiritual meaning and practical purpose 
was given in 1903 by Salomon Reinach, first in an article in Chronique des arts, 
then in the same year in U Anthropologie, pp. 257 — 266, and some years later 
(1908) in a paper Uart et la magic included in a collection of essays on Cultes, 
mythes et religions, pp. 125 — 136. 

Reinach was induced to develop his theory by the study of Spencer and 
Gillen’s classical work on the totemic customs of the native tribes of Central 
Australia. Among these savages the emu clan, for instance, performs certain 
rites intended to favour the reproduction of the totem animal, and the essential 
feature in this rite is the painting of images, not only of the totem animal 
itself but of its eggs as well. 

From these ethnological parallels Reinach concluded that the Palaeolithic 
animal paintings, sculptures and carvings were produced according to the rules 
of sympathetic magic, which works under the assumption that the picturing of 
an animal confers to the maker of the image a power to attract the animal in 
question and to kill or catch it. This interpretation of the Magdalenian art as 
inspired by the ideas of hunting magic seems to be the only solution of the 
problem capable of conforming to all the peculiarities of the said art, as 
outlined above. 

The fact that the Magdalenian art depicts almost exclusively the edible big 
game, but very rarely the carnivores, and furthermore the scarcity of human 
representations, the abundance of episodes of the hunt, the recurrence of mating 
scenes and of masked figures, with partly human, partly animal features, all 
conforms entirely to the idea of hunting magic as the force underlying all this 
artistic activity. 

It has been stated above how ethnological parallels have contributed funds- 
mentally to elucidating this difficult problem. A very full and profusely 
illustrated review of such ethnological facts as were known up to 1906 has been 
given by Cartailhac and Breuil in their monograph La Caverne d'Altamira, pp. 
145—225. 

Without in any way pretending to review the vast amount of fresh material 
accumulated since the year just mentioned, I wish to cite a very fascinating 
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note given by Leo Frobenius in his work Das unbekante Afrika (1923), p. 
34—35:') 

”Im Jahre 1905 traf ich in dem Urwaldgebiet zwischen Kassai und Luebo auf 
Vertreter jener vom Plateau in die Zufluchtsorle des Kongo-Urwaldes verdranglen 
Jagerstamme, die als Pygmaen so beruhmt geworden sind. Einige der Leute, drei 
Manner und eine Frau, geleiteten die Expedition etwa eine Woche lang. Eines 
Tages — es war gegen Abend und wir batten uns schon ausgezeichnet miteinander 
angefreundet — war einmal wieder grosse Not in der Kiiche, und ich bat die drei 
MUnnlein, uns noch heute eine Antilope zu erlegen, was ihnen ja als Jager 
ein Leichtes sei. Die Leute sahen mich ob dieser Ansprache offenbar erstaunt 
an, und einer platzte dann mit der Antwort heraus, ja, das wollten sie schon 
sehr gerne tun, aber fiir heute sei es natiirlich ganz unmoglich, da keine Vorbe- 
reitungen getroffen seien. Das Ende der sehr langen Verhandlung war, dass 
die Jager sich bereit erklarten, am anderen Morgen mit Sonnenaufgang ihre 
Vorbereitungen zu treffen. Damit trennten wir uns. Die drei Manner gingen 
dann priifend umher und zu einem hohen Platze auf einem benachbarten Hiigel. 

Da ich sehr gespannt war, worin die Vorbereitungen dieser Manner denn nun 
bestehen wiirden, stand ich noch vor Sonnenaufgang auf und schlich mich in 
das Gebiisch, nahe dem freien Platze, den die Leutchen gestern abend fiir ihre 
Massnahmen ausgewahlt batten. Noch im Grauen kamen die Manner, aber 
nicht allein, sondern mit der Frau. Die Manner kauerten sich auf den Boden, 
rupften einen kleinen Platz frei und strichen ihn glatt. Dann kauerte der eine 
Mann nieder und zeichnete mit dem Finger etwas in den Sand. Wahrenddessen 
murmelten die Manner und die Frau irgendwelche Formeln und Gebete. Danach 
abwartendes Schweigen. Die Sonne erhob sich am Horizont. Einer der Man- 
ner, mit dem Pfeil auf dem gespannten Bogen, trat neben die entblosste Boden- 
stelle. Noch einige Minuten und die Strahlen der Sonne fielen auf die Zeichnung 
am Boden. Im selben Augenblick spielte sich blitzschnell folgendes ab: die 
Frau hob die Hande wie greifend zur Sonne und rief laut einige mir unverstand- 
liche Laute; der Mann schoss den Pfeil ab; die Frau rief noch mehr; dann 
sprangen die Manner mit ihren Waffen in den Busch. Die Frau blieb noch 
einige Minuten stehen und ging dann in das Lager. Als die Frau fortgegangen 
war, trat ich aus dem Busch und sah nun, dass auf dem geebneten Boden das 
etwa vier Spannen lange Bild einer Antilope gezeichnet war, in deren Hals nun 
der abgeschossene Pfeil steckte. 

Am Nachmittage kamen die Jager mit einem hiibschen Buschbocke uns nach. 
Er war durch einen Pfeil in die Halsader erlegt”. 

From my own home province of Nerke in central Sweden, there is a statement 
published by H. Hofberg in his Nerikes gamla minnen, 1868, which reveals very 
clearly some of the features of hunting magic. 

In the forests of E. Nerke, but more particularly in the Ysatter swamp in the 

*) My friend Dr. Hanna Rydh has kindly called my attention to this very illustrative episod. 
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Asker district there lived in ancient times a wood spirit named Ysatters-Kajsa. 
She was usually seen by the hunters as a young girl, beautifully dressed and with 
hair of exceptional length. 

Ysatters-Kajsa gave her special favour to a great hunter named Bottorpa- 
Lasse. He was a miraculous marksman: as soon as he imitated the note of the 
bird be desired, or drew upon the wall of his cottage the image of the animal 
he wanted to kill, at the moment he fired his gun, an animal of the intended 
species fell dead to the ground before him. 



Fig. 3. Palaeolithic Animal Style. Frieze of deer 
and chamois. Engraving upon reindeer antler. 
Gourdan. After S. Reinach. 
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NATURALISM VERSUS STYLIZATION. 

In the Palaeolithic Animal Style naturalism reigned supreme. Its strength was 
drawn from the intimate study of the wild life abounding in the homeland of 
those primitive hunters, and its charm lies above all in the unfailing compre- 
hension with which the game animals are depicted in mural paintings as well as 
in engravings upon the household objects. 

Stylization was very little in evidence when this art was at the height of its 
power. It set in only towards the end of the life-time of the old Animal Style, 
and then it acted as a swift and deadly deteriorating agency. 

In the Animal Style created by the Eurasian steppe nomads of the late Bronze 
Age the process of stylization, in conjunction with borrowing from abroad of 
partly very old and complex elements, acted as a progressive agency creating 
bold and forceful masterpieces. It is quite natural that the learned scholars who 
have made us familiar with the animal style were attracted first of all by these 
’’court style” treasures buried in the tombs of the great chieftains. 

Not only have we illustrated and described in this paper for the first time 
simple household objects of the ancient Hiung-nu, but we have also been able 
to reproduce many other objects decorated in a strictly naturalistic style, derived 
from a constant and intimate study of the wild animal life surrounding the 
hunter-artists. It thus becomes evident that the Animal Style developed out of ^ 
an interaction between a local naturalistic art on the one hand, and on the 
other loans from distant lands and times long past, combined with the bold I 
stylization of the naturalistic beginnings far beyond the realms of reality. 

It is apparent that the naturalistic treatment is most readily applied in the 
picturing of single animals taken directly from the life models. 

Take, for instance, the horse illustrated in Plate XX. Fig. 5 of this plate is 
a very good representation of the Prschewalski horse, clumsy and primitive but 
highly suggestive. Similarly figs. 1 and 3 of the same plate are very true 
pictures of the tame horse and the kulan respectively. But even in a case like 
the cheek -piece fig. 6, in which the horse-body is attenuated to the extreme, 
the naturalistic treatment is nevertheless maintained in a remarkable way. 

While we are examining this one plate, let us pause for a moment at fig. 2. 
The strongly contorted body of the kulan seems to be merely the whim of a 
fanciful draughtsman. And yet, this first impression may be due simply to our 
ignorance of the aims of the artist. If I am right in my interpretation of this 
picture as a case of the ’’pose of the trophy”, where the original was the dead 
kulan slung over the back of the hunter’s pony, then we here meet another 
masterpiece of naturalistic simplification of a rapidly enacted scene once 
visualized. 

Let us now turn our attention to Plates XXI — XXIII, deer, camels, goats and 
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sheep. The elk cow in fig. 5 of Plate XXI is very suggestive, but nothing is more 
charming as a picture from life than the browsing deer in fig. 6. The camels in 
figs. 9 and 10 seem at first sight very strangely contorted, but any one familiar 
with the poses and movements of those queer animals will readily realize how 
cleverly the Hiung-nu artist has caught intimate glimpses of them. Again, the 
buckle in fig. 8 gives a most characteristic pose of the camel, which could 
easily be corroborated by photographs in my possession. 

The resting ibex XXII: 6 and the browsing animal of the same kind XXII: 7 
are portrayed directly from life. 

The pendant with a small-horned sheep in Plate XXII: 2 belongs to the same 
group as the argali in XXIII: 1 and the kulan in XXX: 2, animals standing upon 
a hill-top scanning the country below, as is recorded by experienced observers 
in the case of both the argali and the kulan. 

XXIII: 2, an argali or ibex head en face resting upon the huddled body, seems 
a strange case. But to me its is simply another variant of the trophy pose, the 
dead body limp on the ground and the beautiful head lifted by the triumphant 
hunter to be seen and admired. The student who asks for modern corroboration 
should consult Andrews: ** Across Mongolian plains**, plate facing p. 185 and the 
same author: ^*One the trail of ancient Man**, plate facing p. 27. 

Wonderful examples of immediate life imitation abound in Plate XXVI. Look 
at the charming little hare, the rather awkward hedgehog and the crouching rat, 
which no one could draw without a most intimate study of rodent life upon 
the grasslands. 

But it was not only in depicting isolated animals that the Hiung-nu artist 
worked in a manner true to nature. Nowhere did he reach a higher standard 
in this line than in the small and apparently insignificant family scenes such 
as the pairing deer in XXVII: 2 and the goat with sucking kid in XXVIII: 6. 

In a special chapter ’’The plaque of combat” I have related at length how I 
tried, at first in vain, to find an explanation of the scenes of struggle that form 
such a powerful component in the nomad art, and I have also told of how 1 
found the key to this riddle in one of Rosa Bonheur’s paintings and in the 
pictures and verbal narratives of travellers in the Siberian wilderness, like Brehm 
and Atkinson. 1 feel convinced that if we were in a position to enlist the coope- 
ration of such a present day expert on the wild life and the hunting practices of 
Mongolia as Dr. Roy Chapman Andrews, possibly aided by the trappers of the 
Siberian Taiga, then many more of the obscure riddles of the Animal Style 
would find a ready interpretation. 
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Fig. 4. Palaeolithic Animal Style. Courtship of reindeer. Engraving upon 
schist. Laugerie-Basse. After H. Breuil. 

FAMILY SCENES. 

Among the Ordos bronzes there is one group that seems to be specially 
characteristic of this area and full of deep significance. At any rate, I cannot 
recollect that mating scenes or other episodes taken from the animals’ family life 
of such strength and outspokeness as those depicted in our Plate XXVIII have been 
found in ancient Scythia or in Siberia. And, if the interpretation of these bronzes 
— some of them rare specimens of art — , which I present below, is correct, then 
they form beyond doubt one of the strongest arguments in favour of the whole 
interpretation of the Animal Style here given. 

PLATE XXVIII. 

All figures natural size. 

Fig. 1. (K. 11004: 25.) A piece without parallel in the whole nomad art and an 
object of singular grace and beauty. At the same time it is an interesting story 
how this specimen became part of the material housed in the Museum of Far 
Eastern Antiquities. 

On the 12th November 1926, when H. R. H. the Crown Prince of Sweden, en 
route from Peking to Shanghai, visited the famous Chinese collector and 
antiquarian Lo Chen-yii in Tientsin, that learned collector had arranged in his 
home a temporary exhibition of some specially noteworty things, and among 
these was the object here in question. When I asked our host the age of the 
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specimen, he gave me the somewhat startling reply: Sung. The specimen, 
puzzling in its entirely non-Chinese style, was difficult to place even for this 
scholar, who was so well versed in all the intricacies of Chinese antiques, and so he 
put it tentatively in the Sung dynasty — a thousand years later than its real age — 
apparently because that time so abounded in queer innovations in art. I told Mr. 
Lo what my belief w^as concerning the specimen and explained that it w-as 
especially important for the research-work in which I was interested. He there- 
fore kindly consented to let us buy it from him. 

It is a slightly S-shaped bronze-rod, 200 mm. long and nearly circular in cross- 
section. Upon the upper half of the rod stand five deer, foremost a hind followed 
by four stags. In front the rod is bent so as to touch the chest of the hind. The 
part of the rod upon which the deer stand is flat, rough, and dentated where it 
passes over into the rounded smooth rod. Similarly dentated is also a narrow 
stringlike branch of the rod which rises to touch the back of the last stag. The 
bead of the hind is turned so that its nose touches the muzzle of the foremost stag. 

There is an interesting likeness between this object and one of the most fasci- 
nating and at the same time most disputed types of the Magdalenian objects, the 
’’baton de commandement”. The technique of the casting has offered a ne\v 
way of applying the symbolic animals; they are no longer engraved on the sur- 
face of the rod but form an independent frieze of animals, touching the rod only 
with their feet. But except for this technical development the two objects are 
strikingly alike: a rod-shaped object, either the branch of a reindeer antler or a 
similar object in bronze, and in both cases a row of deer, foremost a hind 
followed by several stags in a pose of courtship. 

The use and meaning of this piece is just as unknown as that of the Palaeo- 
lithic ”b&ton de commandement”. It looks as if the smooth part of the rod 
was to be grasped in the hand, the instrument being held horizontally and the 
significant procession of animals thus being shown to the onlookers. It could 
very well form part of a magic rite, but this is of course merely a conjecture. 

Fig. 2. (K. 10365.) Bought in Peiping. 

A small object of, at first glance, irregular outline, depicting a pairing scene. 
It is a masterpiece of naturalistic art. The force of the movement is remarkable: 
the masculine strength with which the stag seizes the groin of the hind with his 
forelegs and the gentle grace with which she turns her head to touch his nose. 

At the back a horizontal loop for attachment. 

Fig. 3. (K. 11247: 39.) Larson coll. Reported from Ordos. 

A piece consisting of two stags opposing each other in such a way as to form a 
specimen of ’’I’animal enroul^” (compare Plate XXVII: 1 — 3). It may be that 
this design has nothing to do with mating scenes, all the more as on one side a 
beaked bird’s head is inserted between the two deer. Strong loop at the back. 
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Fig. 4. (K. 11071:33.) Karlbeck 28/29:445. Bought in Peiping. 

The pairing of stag and hind. This representation is far more sophisticated 
than fig. 2 and lacks its strength and natural grace. 

The two animals carry a kind of girdle, consisting of four raised lines on the 
stag and three on the hind. Surface beautifully smooth, green. Loop at the back. 

Fig. 5. (K. 11248:56.) Karlbeck 30/31:235. Bought in Peiping. 

Two stags. A heavy piece, in which the eye-holes may have served for attach- 
ment. 

Fig. 6. (K. 11261: 1.) Nystrom collection 1930. Probably from N. Shansi. 

Goat with sucking kid. In spite of the crude execution a beautiful and imagina- 
tive piece. 

Fig. 7. (K. 11037: 5.) Bought from C. T. Loo, Paris. 

Pairing of two feline animals, according to Professor Lonnberg possibly 
Lynxes. 

Two small loops at the back. 

Fig. 8. (K. 11033: 48.) Karlbeck 28/29: 63. Bought in Peiping. 

A piece consisting of three rings upon which stands a feline animal holding in 
its mouth the head of a wild ass. Upon the back of the mother animal crawl 
two cubs. 

Yellow brasslike metal. 
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Fig. 5. Palaeolithic Animal Style. Frieze of reindeer. Bone engraving. Grotte de la 
Mairie, Teyjat (Dordogne). After Capitan and Breuil. 


MULTIPLICATION OF INDIVIDUALS. 

PLATE XXIX. 

All figures Vs of natural size. 

Fig. 1. Most of the specimens Larson coll. Probably from Ordos. 

Among the Ordos bronzes one of the most common types is the foxhead in its 
manifold varieties. 

1 a. depicts three fox-heads, which are still quite naturalistic, except that the 
left one has a band of three raised lines over the nose. At the back of each head 
a vertical loop. 

1 b. is an equally naturalistic fox-head photographed between two bronze 
buttons. 

In 1 c. the fox-head and the lateral buttons are united into one piece with a 
very long horizontal loop covering the whole back of the specimen. 

1 d. A piece much resembling 1 c., except that the fox-head has degenerated 
into a narrow body, pointed upwards as well as downwards. 

1 e. represents another branch of this series of the geometrical degeneration of 
the fox-head motif. The lateral buttons are in this case smooth, each with a 
horizontal loop on the reverse. By aid of comparison with the previous fox-head 
representations 1 a. — c. we can assume with certainty that the lobed figure be- 
tween the buttons, with three lobes at the top and two at the bottom, are two 
fox-heads with the central ear common to both. The geometrization of the origi- 
nally zoomorphic pattern is already far advanced. A horizontal line divides the 
smooth nose from the rest of the head, which is decorated with a V-shaped 
pattern. 

1 f. — i. give us a new line of geometrization. Along the fox-heads, which are 
hardly recognizable any longer, run vertical lines of dots, three lines in all cases 
except in 1 g., in which there are five. 

1 j. gives us still another alternative of geometrization: A zigzag-line following 
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the contour and forming a volute upon each button. It is only the continuous 
series described above that can convince us that the zigzag-figme is the deteriora- 
tion of two combined fox-heads. 

1 k. — 1. give us a further stage in the process of geometrization. Two pieces of 
the type 1 j. are here combined into one piece. In 1 k. the two pairs of fox- 
heads are still easily discernible, but in 1 1. the fox -head motif has passed into 
a purely geometrical zigzag-design. 

Pending the fuller treatment of the geometrization -process in the Animal Style, 
which we intend to write in a future paper, we have chosen to give here this one 
example to show the evolutional process from a naturalistic beginning to a final 
product in which the geometrical design betrays nothing of its zoomorphic 
origin. The beginning and the end of a similar process is shown in XXV: 10, 11. 


Fig. 2. Mostly Larson coll. Reported to be from Ordos. The rest from various 
localities in Shansi. 

Bronzes of the type 1 h. occur in our collection in great numbers, and we were 
anxious to find out their use. One day Mr. Karlbeck pointed out that they were 
probably attached to the belt or other part of the personal dress as adornments 
in the manner shown in fig. 2. It at once became evident that Mr. Karlbeck’s 
suggestion had revealed to us the use not only of this type but also of several 
others, as will be shown in another paper. 

On second thoughts, however, it seemed unlikely that these foxhead-bronzes 
were attached to a horizontal part of the dress like the belt, as then the foxhead- 
pattem would be lost sight of. On the other hand, it seems quite likely that they 
were attached to some vertical part of the dress as shown in fig. 2. These considera- 
tions have brought me to a new line of thought. It is striking that most of the 
authors who have written about the Scythians and Hiung-nu, when attempting 
to interpret the metal objects left by them, have looked upon them merely as a 
horde of warriors and horses, rather neglecting the fact that their womenfolk cer- 
tainly took their ample share of the metal adornments. Is it not quite likely that 
the Hiung-nu women wore ornaments richly laden with metal objects, as do the 
Mongol women of to-day? In these modern times showing a revival of the use of 
furs we should find it easy to visualize the possibility that the ancient steppe 
nomads hunted the carnivores principally for replenishing their stock of furs. 
Just as the ladies of the present day very much favour the fox, as far as the fur- 
trade is concerned, very likely the women inhabiting the steppes of Asia two 
thousand years ago did the same. 


Fig. 3. (K. 11264:2.) Nystrom coll. Probably Shansi. 
Three horses, within a simple frame. 
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Fig. 4. (K. 11090: 88.) Karlbeck 28/29: 626. Bought in Yiilinfu, Shensi. 

Two stags within a frame. 

Fig. 5. (K. 10283.) Karlbeck 30/31. Bought in Peiping. 

Two pairs of wild asses within a frame. Beautiful smooth green patina. 

Fig. 6. (K. 11090:33.) Karlbeck 28/29:716. Bought in Peiping. 

Four small-horned sheep, alternately placed within a frame. Beautiful smooth 
green patina. 

Fig. 7. (K. 11247:2.) Larson coll. Reported to be from Ordos. 

Within a double rope-like frame, three stags strongly stylized, the antlers 
forming a continuous network above their heads. 

At the base two pairs of holes for attachment. 

Fig. 8. (K. 11281: 23.) Eriksson coll. Region of Hattin Sum. Inner Mongolia. 

Two heads of asses combined into one piece. White silvery metal. 

Fig. 9. (K. 11281: 40.) Eriksson coll. Region of Hattin Sum. Inner Mongolia. 

Four heads of wild asses. A heavy piece with strong loop at the back. Beautiful, 
smooth black surface. 

Fig. 10. (K. 11282; 13.) Karlbeck 30/31. Bought in the Ordos desert between 
Shenmu and Tokoto. 

Six pigs in rows of three. A heavy, much-worn piece with horizontal loop 
at the back. 

Fig. 11. Karlbeck 30/31: 66. Belongs to Mr. Ivan Traugott. Bought in Peiping. 

A small-horned sheep with two additional horns shown behind that belonging 
to the animal. This may be interpreted as indicating three individuals in the same 
way as the Palaeolithic friezes of horses and reindeer. 

Fig. 12. (K. 11259:3.) Nystrom coll. Probably Shansi. 

A singularly crude piece showing a very degenerate animal design consisting 
of long ears, stylized head and indications of shoulder and loin. In this crude 
way are indicated 14 animals, all alike, and arranged in two vertical rows of 
seven in each. 

Two strong buttons at the back. 
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A common feature of all the figures reproduced in Plate XXIX, is the mono- 
tonous massing of individuals of the same kind. When two fox-heads are com- 
bined side by side as in fig. 1 e. — i. it creates a certain artistic effect, which 
may well account for this arrangement. But when pieces with two fox-heads 
are massed together as shown in fig. 2, it seems most likely that there was a 
desire to create an effect of multitude and plenty. 

When an animal is repeated twice, or three or four times as in figs. 3 — 7, there 
may also be a successful effort to create an artistic effect. 

Again, in such exceedingly artless pieces as 8 — 10 and 12 the intention must 
have been to create an idea of number, as is also the case with the charming and 
clever little piece shown in fig. 11, in which the two additional specimens are 
indicated only by their horns. 

A further instance of this tendency to multiplication of individuals may be 
shown in Plate XXXIV: 2'), a rectangular plaque with a simple geometric design 
within the frame. In this case our interest is centred upon the frame, which is 
covered all round with what we have called the ’’leaf -like” pattern. A study of 
the plaques published by different authors will show that this design was 
originally quite naturalistic and arrived at from three widely different natural 
objects, namely the leaves of the trees and the ears and the hoofs of ungulate 
animals. It is tempting to think that, when a plaque has become so comple- 
tely geometrized as is the case with XXXIV: 2, the game animals are still indi- 
cated by the ears and hoofs inserted in the frame. The fact that parts of animals 
are used to represent the whole animal is abundantly shown in our material, 
as, for instance, by the felines, who hold merely the head of a wild ass in their 
mouth. 

*) (K. 11281:27.) Eriksson coll. Region of Hattin Sum. 



Fig. 6. Palaeolithic Animal Style. Frieze of 
chamois. Engraving upon reindeer antler. 
Gourdan. After S. Reinach. 
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MASKED ANIMALS. 

Plate XXX: 2 depicts a bronze belonging to the Sauphar collection and earlier 
reproduced by Rostovtzeff in ’’The Animal Style in S. Russia and China”, Plate 
XXXI: 3. It shows a kulan standing on a hilltop scanning the country all round 
in the pose described by Radde (p. 298). The bronze may have been used to 
crown a poletop or adorn a cart or a horse’s harness. It is noteworthy that there 
is a loop on the outside of the socket. 

The neck and head are loose, so that the head can be turned round in any 
direction. 

In fig. 1^) of the same plate we see in natural size the movable head-part of a 
kulan bronze like fig. 2. But in this case the equine type has been strangely 
blended with another element. The neck apd the ears are those of a wild ass, 
but the muzzle of that animal has been replaced by the curved beak of a bird 
of prey. 

A still more curious case of the masking of an animal by making it assume 
features belonging to quite a different type is met with in fig. 3, representing in 
natural size a most remarkable specimen, belonging to the George Eumorfopoulos 
collection and here published by the courtesy of Mr. Eumorfopoulos. 

At the first glance the piece seems to represent an argali because of the charac- 
teristic, heavy, curved horn. A closer examination, however, of the piece will tell 
us beyond doubt something quite different, namely that the head, apart from the 
horn, is that of a wolf or possibly a wolf-dog. In the same way the body is not 
that of a sheep, but on the contrary is in its outline the body of a dog or wolf. 
For the purpose of comparison we reproduce in fig. 4 a photograph of a wolf- 
dog from our zoological garden at Skansen, Stockholm, the picture having been 
kindly placed at my disposal by Dr. A. Behm, curator of the zoological department 
of that institution. 

Upon examining the specimens here described we shall easily perceive that in 
them we find, expressed in a new manner, the fundamental idea underlying the 
whole Animal Style. 

All this art, apart from the propagation scenes, is composed of two elements 
in everlasting deadly conflict: the animal of prey and the game animal. In the 
plaque of the eagle (XXXII: 1) and the plaque of the tiger this conflict is most 
vigorously expressed in a struggle between the attacker and the victim. In smaller 
pieces such as XXV: 8, 9 the same idea is dominant, except that the game is 
present only with a small but significant part, the head. In a piece presenting 
the ’’trophy pose”, such as XX: 2, the animal of prey is altogether invisible but 
the successful hunt is evidenced by the trophy. 

In these masked pieces like the kulan with an eagle’s beak and the wolf-dog 

') (K. 10292.) Bought in Peiping. 
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with an argali’s horn the two opponents are merged into one complex and contra- 
dictory individual. 

These two examples of masked animals form a far too scanty material 
to permit of a full understanding of the significance of masking in the hunting 
practices of the ancient steppe nomads. 

Our knowledge is very incomplete on this point, moreover, because we possess 
too imperfect an acquaintance with the hunting methods of the steppe people. It 
happens that I am able to illustrate this from my own very limited hunting ex- 
perience in Mongolia. 

We will leam from the chapter on the plaque of combat how the animals of prey 
such as the eagle and the tiger were made the servants of Man to assist in the 
hunting of the big game animals. 

On the other hand, strange as it may sound, the whole procedure may be 
reversed in such way that the horse is regarded as a helper masking the hunter 
when aiming at the eagle. 

When in Inner Mongolia I first tried to obtain specimens of the big birds of 
prey that sit like sentinels upon all the small rocky crags of the rolling steppe, I 
dismounted at a distance and tried walking warily to approach the watchful 
animal, but always in vain; for long before I had come within range, the royal 
bird was off into the air. 

Later I discussed the matter with my Mongol friends, and they told me that 
I was altogether wrong in my hunting methods. In Mongolia a walking man is 
an anomaly that will scare the game, whereas the mounted man is an everyday 
occurrence. I at once put this advice into practice. Together with one of my ser- 
vants, both of us mounted, I made straight for the eagle, who paid little attention 
to us. When I was within easy range, I slipped off my horse and aimed at the 
eagle in the shelter of my companion and the two horses. The little ruse was 
often successful, with the effect that we brought home a good bag of the Eastern 
Steppe-Eagle, the Upland Buzzard and the Shangar Falcon. 

There was probably a brisk demand among the Hiung-nu for eagles, as the 
rectrices of these birds were used for feathering their arrows (de Groot, Die Hun- 
nen, p. 94). ’ 
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THE PLAQUE OF COMBAT. 

In the art treasury of the steppe nomads it is undoubtedly the plaques of 
combat, executed in Scythia and Siberia chiefly in gold, but in the poorer Ordos 
area in copper, that deserve the place of honour. 

In size they are among the foremost of all these metal objects, their motive is at 
the same time very attractive and highly puzzling, and the execution in many 
cases strikingly forceful. 

They are 12 — 15 cm. in length, rectangular in shape or rounded rectangular 
with an arched forepart, higher than the rest. Within a frame, which is often 
decorated with a leaf -like design, there is a scene depicting what has been called 
a fight between two animals. It may be two horses fighting as in the case of 
XXXI: 1, an eagle attacking a quadruped as XXXII: 1, or a carnivore killing a wild 
horse or an argali XXXIV: 1. Some of the plaques exhibit much more fantastic 
scenes, griffins and dragon-like fabulous monsters engaged in sanguinary combat 

When I first began to work upon the hunting magic as a mode of interpreting 
the nomad bronzes, I felt that these plaques formed the stumbling block past 
which I found it difficult to go. There seemed no way of harmonizing these 
puzzling and yet masterly pieces of art with the interests of the hunter. It looked 
for some time as if a fanciful imagination had inspired the artists to compose 
these fighting scenes merely as art for art’s sake. But the very fact that these 
scenes of combat form such a powerful component of the whole nomad art and 
that they all have one thing in common, the deadly struggle, seemed to prove 
that some powerful force must have suggested to the nomad artists this one 
motive over and over again. 

The idea that has at last solved this riddle and ranged the plaques of combat 
in line with the ideas of hunting magic, occurred to me when I was perusing 
Brehm’s Tierleben (Swedish edition 1921), the chapter on horses, and found there 
in vol. 2 plate facing page 193 the reproduction of Rosa Bonheurs’ painting 
Le duel, the mating fight between the two stallions, Godolphin Arabian and 
Hobgoblin. In the distant background the beautiful filly Roxelane, the prize of 
the fight, stands keen attentive waiting for the outcome of the struggle, and in the 
foreground tower in magnificent strength the two combatants, one jet black, the 
other cream white. 

It is a mating fight, glorious in its historically documented brilliance and far- 
reaching in its consequences as introducing the noble Arabian blood into the 
racing stables of England. 

This famous incident has been so graphically depicted by L. Roger-Milfes' ) in 
his volume on the life and work of Rosa Bonheur, the famous French animal 
paintress, that I find it suitable to quote here the whole passage: 

L. Roger Mil^s: Rosa Bonheur, sa vie — son oeuvre, Paris 1900. P. 132 — 34. 
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”Vers 1730, le bey de Tunis, d^sirant s’atlirer les faveurs du roi de France, lui 
avail fait present de huit barbes du sang le plus pur, d’une illustre origine. Parmi 
ces huit barbes se trouvait un jeune 4talon d’une grande beauts. II s’appelait 
Scham, et portait au cou un sachet en poils de chameau, contenanl son histoire 
et sa glorieuse g4n4alogie. Un Arabe nomm4 Agba £tait commis k sa garde. 

Les 4talons, pr4sent^s au roi k Paris, atlirferent peu son attention, et tons furent 
abandonn^s aux mains des palefreniers des 6curies royales, qui s’empressferent de 
jeter Tamulette aux ordures et d’employer Scham au transport des provisions de 
l)ouche entre Paris et Versailles. Agba recueillit I’amuletle, mais Scham fut 
bientdt vendu, moyennant quelques pistoles, k un charretier parisien. Rou6 de 
coups, mal nourri, mal soign^, il d^p^rit rapidement, et un jour qu’il traversal la 
rue Dauphine, il glissa et s’abattit, ext^nu^. Un quaker anglais en eut pili6, inler- 
vint, I’acheta au charretier pour quinze louis et fit conduire Scham k son hotel. 
Il apprit d’Agba I’histoire de ce cheval, qui, bien soign^, reprit son lustre primitif. 
On Temmena en Angleterre. Comme il 6tait Ires difficile a monter, le bon quaker 
cMa bientot son acquisition k Lord Godolphin, fils du ministre de la reine Anne, 
qui envoya Scham et Agba k son haras de Gog-Magog, dans le comt6 de Cam- 
bridge. Scham fut baptist Arabian-Godolphin, nom qu’il devait rendre plus tard 
si c61^bre. Quoi qu’il en soil, on le destinait k un emploi fort secondaire, qui 6tait 
d’exciter k I’occasion les §talons paresseux. La jalousie d’Agba et sa rage n’eurent 
plus de bornes, quand se produisit I’incident principal de cette histoire. 

Parmi les filles du Vent, aucune ne le disputait alors k Roxelane, superbe jument 
a la robe blanche comme la neige. File appartenait a Lord Godolphin, qui faisait 
courir sur tous les champs de course d’Angleterre. Il §tait d’une importance 
supreme de lui trouver un mari digne d’elle. 

D’autre part, il n’y avail pas de rival k opposer au fameux 4talon Hobgoblin, 
sumomm^, dans les pSturages de Gog-Magog, ’’I’heureux roi”, ’’I’orgueilleux 
sultan”, car il y r^gnait en mailre au milieu d’un harem des plus belles odalisques 
a quatre pieds. 

Agba 6tail log6 avec Scham dans une belle 6curie, k c6t6 du palais merveilleux, 
centre de luxe el de richesses, qu’occupait Hobgoblin. 

Agba, qui avail entendu vanter les qualit^s de Roxelane, ne doutait pas que 
Scham ne lui fut destine. Mais quand il apprit que le r61e de Scham serait seule- 
ment d’^veiller les app^tits d’Hobgoblin, il s’indigna el bientdt oublia I’ob^issance 
qu’il devait k ses maitres. 

Lord Godolphin venait d’arriver avec quelques amis pour assisler k I’inl^ressant 
^v^nement qui se preparait. Hobgoblin fut mis en presence de Roxelane, qui ne le 
re^ul que froidement. Scham, k quelque distance, hennissail avec fureur. Alors 
Agba, hors de lui-mdme, ne pouvant resister davantage a ces appels, ouvrit la 
grille qui I’enfermail dans un pr6, et Scham s’^lanQant d’un bond sur Hobgoblin, 
cngagea un combat acharnd. 
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Impossible de les s4parer. Bientdt Hobgoblin, battu, sanglant, prit la fuite et 
laissa le champ libre k son adversaire, qui re^ut Roxelane pour prix de sa victoire, 

D6sespoir de Lord Godolphin: Roxelane la proie d’un vil arabe! Mais biwitot 
Scham montra des qualit^s jusqu’alors inconnues. A trois ans, le jeune poulain 
commen^a sa carrifere, qui ne fut qu’une suite de victoires. II fut log6 dans le 
palais d’ Hobgoblin et une c61febre prog6niture illustre encore son nom. 

Le portrait d’Arabian-Godolphin, fait a cette ^poque, a 6t6 conserv6; de meme 
pour celui d’Hobgoblin, et c’est k Taide de ces documents que Rosa Bonheur, 
reconstituant une scfene d’histoire, nous a donn6 un nouveau chef-d’oeuvre.” 

Rosa Bonheur’s painting as it is reproduced in our Plate XXXI: 2 offers such a 
striking parallel to the nomad style plaque shown in fig. 1') of the same plate that 
words are not necessary to complete the comparison. Nearly every feature in the 
bronze casting of two thousand years ago can readily be retraced in the work of 
the modem artist-student of animal life. 

Little is known about the mode of life of the very rare remnants of the once enor- 
mous herds of true wild steppe horses. Concerning a near relative of theirs, 
however, the strong and fleet kulan (Equus hemionus), we can quote from Radde 
the following passage describing their mating fights (translated from Brehm’s 
Tierleben): 

”At the end of September the young stallions leave the herd, to which they 
have belonged for three to four years, and go to the hilly country to form their 
own herds. During this time they are very turbulent. For hours the yoimg 
stallion stands upon a high precipice facing the wind and scanning the country 
below. His nostrils are wide open, his eyes search the valleys. Burning with lust 
for battle he seeks for an opponent, and as soon as one is found, off he goes in 
full gallop. Then ensues a sanguinary struggle for the mares.” 

All the stallions killed by Radde showed numerous wounds and scars from 
ther rutting fights. 


Another type of the plaque of combat shows an eagle (with a griffin’s ear) 
attacking an ungulate, a wild horse or an argali sheep. In a further variant of the 
type the prey of the eagle is a carnivorous mammal, and in still another the eagle 
attacks a feline animal or wolf, who in his turn has made an ungulate his prey. 

Our Plate XXXH: 1^) gives an instance of this type of plaque, the prey of the 
eagle being in this case an ibex standing behind a small tree with head bent 
down and the eagle’s powerful beak in his neck. 

In this case it was from Berger and Gronberg’s ’’Jakten”, a review of hunting 
methods through the ages, that I received the inspiration that led me to what 
I belie V to be an interpretation of this family of plaques. On p. 239 of this 

(K. 11248:22.) Karlbeck 30/31: 70. Bought in Peiping. 

*) (K. 11276:6.) Karlbeck 30/31: 331. Bought in Peiping. 
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work there is a reproduction of Professor H. Ungewitter’s painting of Kirghis 
hunting wolves with an eagle. The similarity with the plaque is striking, except 
that the prey in one case is an ibex, in the other a wolf. 

Much nearer the motive of our bronze plaque comes a hunting scene depicted 
by T. W. Atkinson, a British artist who travelled extensively in the borderlands 
of southern Siberia in the middle of last century and from these journeys 
published two books ’’Oriental and Western Siberia”, London 1858, and ’’Travels 
in the regions of the Upper and lower Amoor”, London 1860. In the former of 
these books he gives on p. 493 the picture of a hunting eagle (’’bearcoot”) slaying 
a deer. This figure, which is all the more interesting because it is accompanied 
by a full description (pp. 492 — 494) of the hunt, is reproduced as our XXXII: 2. 
Atkinson’s description well deserves to be quoted here: 

”A well-mounted Kirghis held the bearcoot chained to a perch, which was 
secured into a socket on his saddle. The eagle had shackles and a hood, and was 
perfectly quiet: he was under the charge of two men. Near to the Sultan were 
his three hunters, or guards, with their rifles, and around us were a band of 
about twenty Kirghis, in their bright-coloured kalats: more than half the number 
were armed with battle-axes. Taking us altogether, we were a wild-looking 
group, whom most people would rather behold at a distance than come in 
contact with. 

We began our march, going nearly due east; the Sultan’s three hunters leading 
the van, followed by His Highness and myself; his two sons and the eagle-bearers 
immediately behind us, with two of my men in close attendance. A ride of about 
two hours brought us to the bank of a stagnant river, fringed with reeds and 
bushes — where the Sultan expected that we should find game. We had not ridden 
far when we discovered traces of the wild boar — large plots having been 
recently ploughed up. This gave us hopes of sport. Our rifles were unslung, and 
we spread out our party to beat the ground. 

We had not gone far when several large deer rushed past a jutting point of 
the reeds, and bounded over the plain, about three hundred yards from us. In an 
instant the bearcoot was unhooded, and his shackles removed, when he sprung 
from his perch, and soared up into the air. I watched him ascend as he wheeled 
round, and was under the impression that he had not seen the animals; but in 
this I was mistaken. He had now risen to a considerable height, and seemed 
to poise himself for about a minute. After this, he gave two or three flaps with 
his wings, and swooped off in a straight line towards his prey. I could not per- 
ceive that his wings moved, but he went at a fearful speed. There was a shout, 
and away went his keepers at full gallop, followed by many others. I gave my 
horse his head, and a touch of the whip; in a few minutes he carried me to the 
front, and I was riding neck-and-neck with one of the keepers. When we were 
about two hundred yards off, the bearcoot struck his prey. The deer gave a 
bound forward, and fell. The bearcoot had struck one talon into his neck, the 
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Other into his back, and with his beak was tearing out the animaFs liver. The 
Kirghis sprung from his horse, slipped the hood over the eagle's head, and the 
shackles upon his legs, and removed him from his prey without difficulty. The 
keeper mounted his horse, his assistant placed the bearcoot on his perch, and he 
was ready for another flight. No dogs are taken out when hunting with the 
eagle; they would be destroyed to a certainty; indeed, the Kirghis assert that he 
will attack and kill the wolf. Foxes are hunted in this way, and many are 
killed — the wild goat and the lesser kinds of deer are also taken in considerable 
numbers. We had not gone far before a herd of small antelopes were seen 
feeding on the plain. Again the bird soared up in circles as before — this time 
I thought to a greater elevation; and again he made the fatal swoop at his intended 
victim, and the animal was dead before we reached him. The bearcoot is unerring 
in his flight — unless the animal can escape into holes in the rocks, as the fox 
does sometimes, death is his certain doom." 

Another observer of highest authority has taken part in and described these 
eagle hunts of the Kirghis. In his popular lectures on animal life "Vom Nordpol 
zum Aequator**, Stuttgart, Berlin, Leipzig 1890, pp. 400 — 402, A. E. Brehm gives 
the following description of a hunt with eagles: 

"Unter die ritterlichen Uebungen der Kirgisen muss auch die Jagd gezahlt 
werden. Dem aufgespiirten Wolfe folgt der kirgisische Jager mit solchem Eifer 
und solcher Ausdauer, dass er es wenig achtet, wenn ihn die bei scharfem Reiten 
doppelt fuhlbar werdende Kalte ernstlich gefahrdet, d. h. er sich Gesicht und 
Hande erfriert, und wenn sein Pferd unter ihm nicht versagt, schmettert er 
zuletzt sicherlich die gewichtige Keule auf das Haupt des Raubers hinab. Noch 
mehr als solche Hetze liebt er die Jagd mit Adler und Windhund. Wie seine Vor* 
fahren versteht er den Steinadler zu zahmen und abzutragen, zieht, ihn auf der 
stark beschuheten Hand tragend, und diese auf ein am Sattel befestigtes Holz- 
gestell stiizend, zu gunstig gelegenen, weite Umschau ermoglichenden Hohen 
empor und lasst durch seine Genossen die vor seinem Auge liegende Steppe 
absuchen. Die Jagd gilt dem Wolfe wie dem Fuchse, solange der Adler noch nicht 
hinlanglich geiibt, neben dem Murmeltiere nur dem letztgenannten. Finer beson- 
deren Abrichtung des Raubvogels bedarf es nicht; alles, was gelehrt und gelernt 
werden muss, besteht darin, dass der Adler, welcher in friihester Jugend dem 
Neste entnommen und von dem Jager selbst geast wurde, auf den Ruf zu seinem 
Herrn zuriickkehrt: ererbte Gewohnheit thut das iibrige. Sobald die Jagdgenossen 
einen Fuchs aufgetrieben haben, enthaubt und entfesselt der Jager den Stoss- 
vogel und wirft ihn in die Luft. Der Adler breitet seine Fittiche, beginnt zu krei- 
sen, steigt in Schraubenlinien h5her und hoher, erblickt den eilend laufenden, 
weil gehetzten Fuchs, fliegt ihm nach, stiirzt sich mit halb eingezogenen Fliigeln 
und weit vorgestreckten Fangen schief auf ihn hernieder und schlagt ihm die 
Fange in den Leib; der Fuchs seinerseits dreht wiitend den Kopf, um den Feind 
mit seinem scharfen Gebisse zu packen, und der Adler ist verloren, wenn solches 
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gelingt. In fast jedem der ebenso starken als kuhnen Raubvogel aber lebt das 
ererbte Gefiihl der ihm solcherart drohenden Gefahr und ebenso die Geschicklich- 
keit, ihr zu begegnen. In demselben Augenblicke, in welchem der Fuchs sich 
wendel, lost der Adler die F^ge, und einen Augenblick spater umklammern sie 
das Gesicht des Opfers. Jauchzender Zuruf des heransprengenden geliebten Herrn 
ermuntert zur Standhaftigkeit, und wenige Minuten spater liegt der Fuchs, gefallt 
von dem zur hilfe gekommenen Jager, verendend am Boden. Manoher Adler 
freilich biisst beim ersten Versuche seine Kiihnheit mit dem Leben; gelingt ihm 
aber der erste Angriff, so eignet er sich bald solche Fertigkeit an, dass er auch 
auf den Wolf geworfen werden kann. Diesem gegeniiber benimmt er sich vom 
Anfange an, wenn auch genau nach denselben Regeln, so doch merklich vorsichti- 
ger; schon die Grosse des Raubwildes lasst ihn erkennen, dass er es mit einem noch 
ungleich gefahr licheren Gesellen zu thun hat. Doch auch ihn lernt er bewaltigen, 
imd ebenso hoch wie der seines Herrn steigt sein eigener Ruhm unter allem Volk, 
und mit dem Ruhme sein Preis. Ein Adler, welcher den Fuchs schlagt, wird mit 
dreissig bis vierzig Rubel, einer, welcher den Wolf zu besiegen weiss, mit dem 
Doppelten und Dreifachen bezahlt, falls er seinem Herrn iiberhaupt feil ist. Mit 
zwei Adlern kan man nicht jagen, weil einer den anderen storen wiirde; ist doch 
der eine oft so jagdeifrig, dass er dem Jager die Hilfe in hohem Grade erschwert 
Oder sich, wenn das Raubtier unter ihm erlegen, gutwillig von ihm nicht losen 
lassen will.” 

The picture of the eagle hunt accompanying this description is here reproduced 
in fig. 7. 

I mentioned at the beginning of this chapter that in some of the plaques of 
combat the fighting scene is very complex and of a puzzling nature: a carnivorous 
quadruped attacking an ungulate and the carnivore in its turn being attacked by 
an eagle. We reproduce in our Plate XXXIII: 1 a plaque that was once in the pos- 
session of the Chien Pao curio-shop in Peiping, which has kindly presented us with 
this picture. The primary victim is an ibex resting on the ground with head and 
horn strongly bent forward. A considerably stylized carnivore of indeterminate 
species is biting the ibex in the neck. Upon the back of the ibex stands an eagle, 
in its turn biting the neck of the quadruped carnivore. 

Upon first approaching these problems I felt that such a turmoil of animal 
combat could only be the product of a daring artist’s imagination. In the course 
of my search, however, I found in Atkinson’s ’’Amoor” the full counterpart of it, 
seen and registered by this artist-hunter when travelling with the Kirghis. His 
picture is reproduced as our Plate XXXIII: 2 and his vivid description of the 
incident runs as follows (1. c. pp. 145 — 147): 

”I have mentioned in my former work that the bearcoot is trained for hunting 
by the Kirghis. But I have said nothing of his prowess in his wild state, when 
he sports on his own account, and sometimes plunders other ravagers of their 
prey. The following incident will illustrate his power and courage, besides 
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showing that he would prove a formidable opponent to any unarmed man, if 
hunger prompted him to dispute possession of his game. 

Three of these dark monarchs of the sky were seen soaring high above the 



Fig. 7. Kirghis hunting with eagle. After Brehm. 


crags to the south, which were too abrupt to ride over. We therefore picketed our 
horses to feed, and began to ascend the mountain slope. In about an hour and 
a half we reached the summit, and descended into a small wooded valley, when 
we observed the bearcoots wheeling round towards the upper end, in which direc- 
tion we hastened. Having gone at a quick w£(lk for about three miles, we reached 
a rocky glen that led us into a valley of the Bean, known to be a favourite resort 
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of the animals we were seeking. A small torrent ran foaming through its centre, 
and mountains rose on each side far above the snowline. In singular contrast 
with the rich foliage and luxuriant herbage in the valley, the lower slopes facing 
the south were almost destitute of verdure, while those facing the north were 
clothed with a dense forest. 

We had scarcely entered this sylvan spot when a singular spectacle was pre- 
sented to our view. A large maral had been hunted down by three wolves, who 
had just seized him, and the ravenous brutes were tearing the noble animal to 
pieces while yet breathing. We instantly prepared to inflict punishment on two of 
the beasts, and crept quietly along under cover to get within range. We succeeded, 
and were levelling our rifles, when Sergae called my attention to two large bear- 
coots, poising aloft and preparing for a swoop. He whispered, ’Don’t fire, and 
we shall see some grand sport.’ 

Presently one of the eagles shot down like an arrow, and was almost instantly 
followed by the other. When within about forty yards of the group, the wolves 
caught sight of them, and instantly stood on the defensive, showing their long 
yellow fangs, and uttering a savage howl. In a few seconds the first bearcoot 
struck his prey; one talon was fixed on his back, the other on the upper part of 
the neck, completely securing the head, while he tore out the wolf’s liver with 
his beak. The other bearcoot had seized another wolf, and shortly both were as 
lifeless as the animal they had hunted.” 

The eagle who performed all these feats has been named ’’Bearcoot” by Atkin- 
son. Yule: **Travels of Marco Polo>% Vol. I, p. 399 — 400 says that its name in 
Eastern Turkestan and among the Kirghis is Biirgut, which he identified with the 
Golden Eagle (Aquila chrysaetos). 

Hunting with eagles is probably an outgrowth of hunting with falcons, adopted 
by hunters who had to deal with game too big for the falcons. I have not been 
able to follow the development of falcon hunting. The work by Berger and Gron- 
berg mentioned above states that hunting with the falcon was known in China 
as early as in the seventh century B. C. According to the same authors the Greek 
historian and physician Ctesias, who lived about 400 B. C. and travelled exten- 
sively in Asia, speaks of a Central Asiatic tribe of dwarfs who hunted fox and 
w’olf, not with dogs but with ravens, kites, hawks and eagles. How far the sport 
of hunting with eagles actually dates back I am not able to state with any 
authority. In a later paragraph we shall see from Marco Polo’s graphic descrip- 
tion that it was extensively pursued by Kublai Khan. That it was invented at a 
very early epoch by the Central Asiatic peoples seems to me highly probable from 
a fact which I am able to confirm by autopsy. In Inner Mongolia and probably 
over large parts of the Central Asiatic grasslands the eagles are strikingly in 
evidence. The country is often hilly with small crags of rock projecting out of 
the grassy slopes. Upon nearly every one of these small hills sits a large bird 
of prey spying for some edible game. I collected for our natural history museum 
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quite a number of them and in this material Professor Lonnberg has identified 
the following species: 

The Eastern Steppe-Eagle (Aquila nipalensis) 

The Upland Buzzard (Buteo hemilasius) 

The Shangar Falcon (Falco cherrug milvipes). 

It seems very likely that already at an early epoch the inhabitants of the grass- 
lands learned to made use of these expert hunters. These ever-present birds of prey 
must also have appealed to the steppe nomads as personifications of the chase. 
Little wonder then that they used them so freely in their hunting scenes. 


A further group of plaques of combat, and in many ways the most important, 
is the one represented by our Plate XXXIV: P), depicting a longtailed carnivore 
holding in its mouth an argali whose body is slung over the beast’s shoulder with 
the hind legs of the argali hanging down between the forelegs of the ’’tiger”. 
Further examples of this group are reproduced for instance by Borovka: Scythian 
Art, Plate 47, and Rostovtzeff: The Animal Style, Plate XXV: 1 and XXVI: 4. 

Following the trend of thought that we have developed when interpreting the 
”eagle plaques” as hunting scenes, we find it natural to apply the same inter- 
pretation to the ’’tiger plaques”, as we may name this group. One difficulty in 
the way of regarding these plaques as representing hunting scenes is undoubtedly 
the heavy and sometimes bearlike type of the attacking animal. Our first task 
then must necessarily be to examine the species of carnivores that were used for 
hunting in ancient times. 

Just as the falcon was in all probability the first and the most important bird 
of prey to be used as a hunting animal, it may be taken for granted that of the 
fourlegged carnivores the dog has at all times been the most common and the 
most useful servant of the hunter. 

In his work ”D/e antike TierwelV\ Leipzig 1909, Otto Keller has collected a 
vast amount of facts pertaining to the early history of the dog. It seems evident 
that the wolf has contributed considerably to the evolution of the breeds of dogs 
that were used in ancient Asia for hunting purposes. In the Avesta occurs the 
question as to which is the most savage, a dog the offspring of a male wolf and a 
bitch or one whose parents were a dog and a she- wolf. 

But it is furthermore related that in India dogs w^ere brought to mate with 
tigers and that the resulting breed was of a strength capable of tackling even the 
lion. The Indian king Sopeithes presented to Alexander the Great not less than a 
hundred and fifty dogs of extraordinary size and strength, and four of these, when 
acting together, were able to overpower a lion. 

(K. 11276:4.) Karlbeck 30/31: 541. Bought in Peiping. 
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In addition to the tales of these tiger-dogs there are also ancient stories of 
pairing between lions and dogs. In the light of modern eugenics these statements 
seem most unlikely, but for our purpose it is a very important fact that such 
stories w^ere actually current in S. W. Asia in the times when the Eurasian plaques 



Fig. 8. Hunting leopard and deer. Greek vase painting. After Furtwfingler-Reichhold. 


were made. Such wonderful tales must have spread like wild fire among the 
hunters of Asia and may easily have inspired the steppe artists to depict hunting 
scenes in which the attacking beast is a blend of carnivorous types. 

At any rate, there is ample evidence that the ancient peoples hunted with very 
strong and heavy dogs. The reliefs uncovered in the ruins of Nineveh show a 
wild-horse hunt with very large dogs. 

Marco Polo tells of enormous Tibetan dogs which were used for hunting 
the wild yak. 

Just as the hunters of bygone times developed their method of hunting with 
trained birds by supplementing the light falcon with heavier and stronger species, 
such as kites and, above all, eagles, they also took into their service quadrupeds 
that were stronger or in other respects more efficient than the dog. 

One of these is the hunting-leopard or Cheeta (Acinonyx jubatus Schreb.), a 
slender long-legged animal, in its build and habits half feline, half canine. It is 
easy to train and is for a short distance the swiftest of all quadrupeds. It is still 
in use among the Indian princes and is carried to the hunt either in a car or 
sitting on horseback behind the hunter. 

We reproduce here (fig. 8) from Furtwangler and Reichold: Gnechische Vasen- 
malerei /, Plate 3, a detail from a Greek vase-painting depicting a deer attached 
by a ’’panther”, which animal I would prefer to call a hunting leopard from the 
evidence of the animal’s slender build. 
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In this connection we reproduce in fig. 9 from Th. Panofka: Bilder antiken 
Lebens, Plate V: 7, another hunting scene from a Greek vase. The feline(?) on the 
deer's back looks short-legged, though this impression may possibly be due to 
the perspective. Noticeable is that the dress of the archers is somewhat reminiscent 
of that of the Scythians as shown by the Kul Oba vase. 



Fig. 9. Hunting scene. Greek vase painting. After Th. Panofka. 


Marco Polo (Yule edition vol. I., p. 397 — 398) gives in his graphic description 
of Kublai Khan’s great spring hunt the following list of his hunting animals: 

’’The Emperor hath numbers of leopards trained to the chase, and hath also 
a great many lynxes taught in like manner to catch game, and which afford 
excellent sport. He hath also several great Lions, bigger than those of Babylonia, 
beasts whose skins are coloured in the most beautiful way, being striped all 
along the sides with black, red and white. These are trained to catch boars and 
wild cattle, bears, wild asses, stags, and other great or fierce beasts. And ’tis 
a rare sight, I can tell you, to see those lions giving chase to such beasts as I have 
mentioned 1 When they are to be so employed the Lions are taken out in a covered 
cart, and every Lion has a little doggie with him. (They are obliged to approach 
the game against the wind, otherwise the animals would scent the approach of 
the Lion and be off.) 

There are also a great number of eagles, all broken to catch wolves, foxes, 
deer, and wild goats, and they do catch them in great numbers. But those espe- 
cially that are trained to wolf-catching are very large and powerful birds, and no 
wolf is able to get away from them.” 

The leopards spoken of are of course the hunting leopard. Yule makes some 
observations on the use of the Lynx as a helper in the hunt. ’’Hunting Lynxes 
were used at the court of Akbar. They are also mentioned by A. Hamilton as so 
used in Sind at the end of the 17th century. It is still occasionally used in the 
chase by natives of rank in India.” 

The striped lions used by Kublai in the hunt were of course tigers. 

Berger and Gronberg state (1. c. p. 58) that in ancient India trained tigers and 
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lions were used to hunt buffalo and bear, and it is suggested that this custom was 
inherited from the Persians and Assyrians. 

The same authors relate (p. 36) that in ancient Egypt hunting leopards and 
even lions were used for hunting purpose. 

So far we have only dealt with such carnivores as are on record as hunting ani- 
mals in the service of Man. But it seems quite likely that certain other species, 
specially the Lynx and the Glutton (wolverine) in their wild state, attracted the 
interest of the hunter-artists. According to Brehm, these animals in the forests 
of southern Siberia lie in hiding upon the branches of trees overhanging the 
habitual tracks of the elk and spring upon that animal as it passes beneath them. 

Everything goes to show that the ancient hunters of Siberia were very keen 
observers of wild animal life. A scene such as that just depicted, a Lynx or a 
Wolverine springing from its hiding-place upon the royal game of the forest, must 
have filled those ancient people who boasted of being excellent hunters with 
awe and admiration. The wolverine, because of his insatiable greed, is profoundly 
detested by all hunters, and it seems quite likely that they tried their magic upon 
him also with the idea of getting control over a dreaded competitor. 

Last but not least, it should be remembered that the woods of southern Siberia 
were the haunt of the king of all beasts of prey, the Siberian Tiger, a race much 
bigger and stronger than its Indian cousin. The ordinary hunter of the wood- 
lands and the steppe who heard the wonderful tales of the mighty Khans using 
the tiger as a servant at the big hunts was readily induced to depict in the 
hunting scenes designed for his personal adornment this the most powerful of 
all four-legged hunters. 

Among the plaques of combat there is one, repeatedly reproduced, (see for 
instance Rostovtzeff: The animal style in South Russia and China, Plate XVI: 2). 
This plaque represents a wild boar hunt. The boar is ripping open the belly 
of a horse whose rider has taken refuge in a tree. To the rescue comes another 
horseman, who shoots his arrow at the beast. 

The fact that we have here an undisputed hunting scene, only that the attackers 
are men, not animals of prey, seems strongly to support our idea that hunting 
scenes actually observed by the hunter-artists have served as models for all the 
naturalistic plaques of combat. 

How these naturalistic beginnings were in the course of time further evolved 
by the artists, and how foreign loans, such as the fabulous monsters the griffin 
and the dragon, were introduced on to the scene, has been elucidated in a masterly 
way by Rostovtzeff and Borovka. 
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THE ALTAI ROCK CARVINGS. 

The Magdalenian art, with which we have compared the Eurasian Animal 
Style, consists of two main components: wall carvings and paintings in the caves 
where lived the Magdalenian hunters, and small decorated tools and household 
objects in bone and stone, adorned with carved pictures of animals, very 
similar to the large-size representations of the same animals upon the cave walls. 

The Eurasian steppe art of the late Bronze Age is largely an art of small metal 
objects, gold and bronze: knives, daggers, arrow heads, adornments of the 
hunters, their women and their horses and some few bronze cauldrons. 

These steppe finds evidently correspond only to the small objects carved in 
stone and bone by the Magdalenian hunter-artists, and our comparison has thus 
so far been somewhat one-sided. This is the more regrettable as the study of 
the modern hunting peoples, such as the Australian aborigines, the Amer-Indians, 
the Bushmen and others, have taught us that primitive hunting races have 
always shown an inclination to take advantage of existing rock-walls to express 
in large-sized drawings and paintings their hunting magic. 

From the Ordos region and, in fact, from the whole southern frontier of the 
Gobi desert we do not know of a single rock drawing associated with the small 
bronze art of the Hiung-nu and kindred tribes. I would hazard a guess that 
such rock drawings do exist and that they will be readily found when once proper 
attention has been called to this inviting field of research. 

On the northern frontier of the Gobi the situation is far more favourable. 
Thanks to the ardent work of Russian scientists such as W. Radloff and others, 
and Finnish explorers such as J. R. Aspelin, Hj. Appelgren-Kivalo and J. G. 
Grand, we know of rich groups of rock drawings executed upon mountain cliffs 
in the Altai region. 

Some of the earlier reproductions of these rock carvings were not as carefully 
surveyed and executed as we would desire, and for this reason I find it better for 
the present purpose to collect my illustrations from one single publication, the 
monumental work published last year by Hj. Appelgren-Kivalo on behalf of the 
Finnish Archaeological Society, and which makes available to the scientific 
w^orld the careful survey of the Altai rock drawings carried out in the years 
1887 — 89 by J. R. Aspelin in cooperation with Appelgren-Kivalo, K. Wuori, A. H. 
Snellman-Virkkunen and A. O. Heikel. This monograph Alt-altaische Kunst- 
denkmdler**, Helsingfors 1931, reaches a high standard of excellence as far as 
topographical record and careful reproduction of the rock engravings are con- 
cerned. But it makes no attempt at a scientific analysis of the material, leaving 
unanswered such fundamental questions as the chronology of the apparently 
widely different elements of the cliff carvings, the meaning and purpose of these 
engravings etc. 
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Fortunately, according to a verbal communication made to me by Professor 
A. M. Tallgren, we can expect in the immediate future from his master hand a full 
analysis of this material, to be published in Eurasia Septentrionalis Antiqua. 
Pending the appearance of this much-needed treatise on the Altai rock carvings, 
we may for the moment content ourselves with the conclusion that the majority 
of these rock pictures are probably approximately contemporaneous with the 
Eurasian Animal Style, as evidenced, inter alia, by the rather frequent occurrence 
among the objects depicted of outlines of the cauldrons that are included in the 
Animal Style. 

The free-standing stone sculptures, the Babas, and the writings in the Tu-kiie 
script are evidently more recent than the majority of the pictures. It seems quite 
likely that ancient tradition, supported by the attraction offered by the rock pic- 
tures, induced the Tu-kue to carve their writings where their ancestors, the 
Hiung-nu, once carved their animal figures. 

The lure of the ancient places of worship evidently prevailed until modern 
times, as shown by the occurrence of Russian crosses among the ancient animal 
pictures. 

With reference to the richest group of cliff pictures, that of Pisannaja-Gora, 
it has been proved by Aspelin and Appelgren-Kivalo that there exist two genera- 
tions of rock drawings, one artistic, with strength in the movement of the animals 
and the composition of epic scenes, and another, more primitive, which according 
to Aspelin is the more recent of the two. For the exact dating of these different 
elements of the rock pictures we must wait for Professor Tallgren’s paper. It 
may suffice for our present purpose to indicate the probability that the majority of 
the pictures were made by the Hiung-nu or their descendants. 

Out of the vast material of rock pictures reproduced in the work ”Alt-altaische 
Kunstdenkmaler” I have selected a small number of special interest for our 
present purpose and these are reproduced in Plate XXXV. The majority of 
these pictures belong to the rich group on the hill Pisannaja-Gora near tlie 
village of Suljek. There are in our plate only two pictures from other places: 
fig. 7, found on Mt. Aglaktij, on the shore of the Yenissei, and fig. 11, reproducing 
a detail of the engravings on Mt. Argoa. All these localities are north of the Altai 
ranges. 

Figs. 1 — 3 depict hunting scenes. 

Fig. 1. (A.') 77 upper row) illustrates two mounted archers hunting Wapiti 
deer. An animal is lying dead on the ground with an arrow in the neck. Another 
deer, shot at by the hunter on the right, is sinking to the ground hit in the back. 
A third animal, hit in the right groin by the hunter on the left, is still running. 
The fourth deer, largest of all seems still unhurt. 

') A-numbers refer lo the numbers of the illustrations in ”Alt-altaische Kunstdenkmaler”. 
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Fig. 2. (A. 76) shows a mounted archer with dog hunting a stag. 

Fig. 3. (A. 77, midle row): two mounted hunters shooting at a large sheep. 

Figs. 4 — 7 bring us into a new field, the family scenes. 

Fig. 4 (A. 77, lower row, right) pairing of two hornless, indeterminate animals. 

Figs. 5 — 6 (A. 77, lower and upper row) show mating fights of camel stallions. 

Fig. 7 (A. 135) may be interpreted as a ritual wedding. 

Figs. 8 — 11 convey to us still another group of ideas, men in animal masks. 

Figs. 8 — 9 (A. 77, lower and middle row) repeat the same motif, a bear-like 
beast standing erect holding a club or axe in its forelegs. 

Fig. 10 (A. 76 left) a figure in an animal mask walking erect with stick in hand. 

Fig. 11 (A. 302) a group of two men, one in animal disguise, possibly working 
together to imitate a four-legged animal. 

The examples selected from the rich material of Altai rock engravings suffice 
to show how these mural pictures exhibit an essential enlargement of the nomad 
art, emphasizing three essentials of the hunting magic: hunting episodes, family 
scenes and representations of men in animal masks. 
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SHORTCOMINGS AND FALLACIES. 

In the preceding chapters I have tried to carry through to its extreme conse- 
quences the idea of hunting magic as the moving force underlying the Eurasian 
Animal Style. It has ben to a considerable extent a naturalist’s views on a great 
problem of art. 

From the very outset I have been aware that many colleagues will probably 
not share my ideas and that this article will become the object of considerable 
criticism. 

Let me then frankly confess to my critics that, in carrying this idea of hunting 
magic to extremes, I have by no means gone thus far blindfold. Being convinced, 
from the documentary evidence here submitted, that hunting magic was the main 
and primary motive force in the building up of the Animal Style, I have deemed 
it to be a sound scientific method to work my way along the chosen road as far 
as I could reach. 

However, in doing so I have been fully conscious of the fact that only part of 
my evidence, as for instance the mating scenes, is fully conclusive, whereas 
others, such as the frames with a ”hoof”-pattern, are, at the very best, possibly 
to be given the interpretation here presented. The ambiguity of the evidence is 
specially felt in all that concerns the multiplication of individuals, as it is appa- 
rent that an artist may have repeated the animals or parts of them in order to 
save himself the trouble of drawing a more intricate design, much in the same 
way as the makers of the large tomb tiles of the Han period repeatedly used one or 
only a few seals for the whole tile as a matter of expediency. 

A very far-reaching objection to my paper is no doubt the fact that I have 
selected my material to comprise preferably those objects in which naturalistic 
representation is prevalent. It may well be said that by my doing so my treatise 
has been so simplified as to avoid those highly stylized and intricate representa- 
tions of fabulous monsters that have specially attracted the eminent scholars who 
have made us familiar with the Animal Style. 

I have by no means overlooked the one-sidedness of my survey, but on the 
other hand I have thought it better to leave for the present those very compli- 
cated and strongly stylized designs whose first beginnings, with their Iranian 
affinities, have been so admirably elucidated by Rostovtzeff and others. In limiting 
my observations for the most part to the simple naturalistic objects of the animal 
style, I have been able to follow the hitherto rarely trodden road of the natura- 
list-hunter and, by keeping constantly in touch with nature, I may have been 
able to open up a new vista over this field of research. 

It may be useful at this point to give an outline of my personal conception as 
to the origins and development of the varied and in part very heterogeneous 
elements that together build up the Animal Style. 
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To judge from the evidence produced by Rostovtzeff, Borovka and others, 
there is little doubt that the beginnings of the Eurasian Animal Style dates back 
into the dim past of the Stone Age and the early metal ages. It is even possible 
that the analogies between the Animal Style of the later Palaeolithic time and that 
of the late Bronze Age in the Eurasian steppe girdle are not merely a matter of 
parallelism, as has been surmised in our chapter ’’The Palaeolithic parallel”. It is 
quite possible that future more profound research will enable us to see an unbroken 
ancestry right through the history of mankind from one to the other of the two 
great manifestations of the Animal Style. 

Be this as it may, there is little doubt that the first breeding ground of the 
Animal Style upon the Eurasian steppes was among primitive hunters and herds- 
men who, living in small and very simple communities, struggled hard to main- 
tain themselves against the vicissitudes of Nature, as well as against the inroads 
of human enemies. A primitive population living this hard and simple life is 
apt to step beyond the road of immediate realities and seek in the supernatural 
(which in the imagination of primitive man is readily blended with the substan- 
tial manifestation of life) the much -needed help and support in the struggle for 
maintainance. Such an archaic population, living in intimate contact with the 
wild life surrounding them, draws freely from it for their worship, their mystic 
rites and their art. 

In addition, it is quite possible that the rise of the Animal Style in the Eurasian 
steppes is due partly to cultural loans from abroad. It becomes increasingly 
evident that the population in at least the western part of the steppe area was 
in the first millenium B. C. largely Iranian, and it seems that these Iranian im- 
migrants brought with them an already far advanced art treasure, including 
elements of an animal style, which had blossomed in Mesopotamia and in Iran 
as early in the third millenium B. C. To this Iranian inheritance are due 
some of the more complicated and strongly stylized elements of the Eurasian 
Style as evidenced above all by Rostovtzeff. 

But the hunting activities of the Eurasian steppe-dwellers brought into this 
ancient art a fresh influx of immediate local elements. The abundance in the 
Eurasian Style of such animals as the elk, the yak, the steppe horse and some 
others proves beyond doubt that to a very considerably extent the style is autoch- 
tonous. We should visualize the fact that all over the vast extent of steppe and 
desert the simple hunting population was constantly drawing upon the wild life 
for their magic practices and their art. 

On the other hand, at the numerous and rapidly changing small and large 
courts there developed a richer and more sophisticated style, which, taking ad- 
vantage of the easy intercourse with other courts and centres of political and 
military importance, borrowed freely from the high cultures of the time, Iranian, 
Greek and Chinese. 

It is only by realizing the complicated interaction between the naturalistic, 
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locally stamped and magically influenced, simple art of the ordinary hunter and 
herdsman, and the far richer, strongly stylized and partly foreign art treasury 
of the numerous nomad courts, that we have found the proper way of approach 
to the life history of this marvellous art. 


Upon one point at least the theory of hunting magic in the Animal Style is 
in need of a superstructure. 

Some writers have emphasized that certain objects may be clan or totem em- 
blems, and there seems to be strong evidence in favour of this interpretation. 

In a passage quoted above from Stanislas Julien on the life of the Tou-kioue 
(Tu-kiie), we read as follows: 

”Au sommet de la hampe de leurs drapeaux, ils placent ime tSte de louve en 
or. Les satellites du roi s*appellent /ou-/i, mot qui, en chinois, signifie long 
(loup). Comme ils sont issus d’une louve, ils ne veulent pas oublier leur ancienne 
origine.” 

Here we have the literary proof of the wolf as the clan emblem of the Tu- 
kiie. This custom should be supplemented by the following passage explaining 
its origin (Stanislas Julien: Documents sur les Tou-kioue, pp. 326 — 329): 

”Les Tou-kioue sont une race particuli^re des Hiong-nou, dont le nom 6tait 
A-sse-na. Ils form^rent une horde a part, mais dans la suite ils furent battus par 
un roi voisin qui extermina toute leur famille, h Texception d’un jeune gar^on 
§g4 de dix ans. Les soldats, voyant sa jeunesse, n*eurent point le courage de 
le tuer. Ils lui coup^rent les pieds et le jet^rent au milieu des herbes d’un marais. 
II y eut une louve qui le nourrit de viande. Quand il fut devenu grand, il s’unit 
avec la louve qui devint aussitdt pleine. Ce roi, ayant appris que I’enfant vivait 
encore, envoya de nouveau des hommes pour le tuer. Ceux-ci, voyant une louve 
k ses c6t6s, voulurent la tuer avec lui. La louve s’enfuit aussitdt sur une mon- 
tagne situ^e au nord du royaume de Kao-tchang (pays des Oigours). Dans cette 
montagne, il y avail une profonde caverne, et dans la caverne une plaine unie, 
couverte d’herbes touffues, qui avail plusieurs centaines de li de tour, et ou de 
hautes montagnes s’^levaient de tous cdtfe. La louve, s’4tant refugi^e dans cette 
caverne, mil au monde dix gargons. Ceux-ci, parvenus k I’age mur, prirent au 
dehors des femmes qui devinrent bientdt m^res. Dans la suite, chacun d’eux 
prit un nom de famille; A-sse-na 6tait Tun d’eux. Leurs fils et leurs neveux se 
multipli^rent, et peu k peu ils formdrent des centaines de families. Aprfes plu- 
sieurs gdndrations, ils sortirent de la caverne et furent soumis par les Jou-jou. 
Ils s’6tablirent au sud des monts Kin-chan (monls Altai), ou ils fabriquaient des 
instruments de fer pour les Jou-jou. Un des monts Kin-chan (Altai) a la forme 
d’un casque; et comme dans leur langue un casque se dit Tou-kioue, ils ont tir^ 
de I^ le nom de leur nation. 
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Suivant un auteur, le fondateur de la nation des Tou-kioue 6lail originaire du 
loyaiune de So, qui 6tail situe au nord du pays des Hiong-nou. Le chef de celte 
horde s’appelait A-pang-pou. 11 avait dix-sept fr^res, dont Tun s’appelait I-tchi-ni- 
sse-lou; il 6tait n6 de la louve. Corame A-pang-pout et ses fr^res 6taient d’un naturel 
stupide, leur royaume fut promplement detruit. I-tchi-ni-sse-lou, qui 6tait dou^ 
de facult6s surnaturelles, pouvait faire venir le vent et la pluie. II 6pousa deux 
femmes qu’on disait filles du g6nie de I’^t^ et du g^nie de I’hiver. L’une mil 
au monde quatre gargons, dont Tun se changea en cygne; le deuxifeme 6tablit son 
royaume entre les rivieres A-pou-choui et Kien-choui; on Tappelait Ki-ko. Le 
troisi^me ^tablit son royaume sur les bords de la riviere Tchou-tche; le quatrieme 
se fixa sur le mont Tsien-sse-lchou-tche-chi; c’^tait I’ain^ des quatre fils. Sur 
cette montagne, vivait une horde de la meme race qu’A-pang-pou, et qui souffrait 
beaucoup de la froideur de la ros^e. Le fr^re aine produisit du feu, rechauffa les 
habitants et les nourrit, de sorte qu’ils purent conserver la vie. Aussitot ils se 
soumirent a leur fr^re ain4, le choisirent pour chef, et le surnomm^rent Tou- 
kioue, c’6tait No-tou-lou-che. II eut dix femmes, et tous les fils qu’elles eurenl 
tirerent leur nom de famille de celui de leur m^re. A-sse-na 6tait le fils d’une de 
ses concubines. Apr^s la mort de No-tou-lou-che, les fils des dix nitres voulurenl 
choisir Tun d’entre eux pour leur chef. Ils se rendirent tous au pied d’un grand 
arbre, et firent ensemble la convention suivante: Celui qui sautera le plus haut 
vers I’arbre deviendra notre chef. Le fils d’A-sse-na, qui etait jeune, ayant saut^ 
plus haut que les autres, tous les fils le choisirent pour chef et le surnommferent 
A-hien-che. Quoique ce r^cit s’^carte de la tradition, ce fils descendait aussi de 
la louve. Son successeur fut appel6 Tou-men. Peu h peu, sa horde devint nom- 
breuse; et alors elle commenga a se rendre aux fronti^res de la Chine pour vendre 
de la soie et entrer en relations avec le royaume du Milieu.” 

This quotation, where reference is repeatedly made to the origin of the people 
from a wolf, should be compared with the following statement, which Professor 
Karlgren has kindly communicated to me: 

”In the annals of the Northern Wei dynasty (Wei Shu, book 103) Kao~chu~chuan 
it is related how the tribe Kao Chu were the descendants of the ’’Red Ti” 
barbarians and that their language was closely related to that of the Huns. Their 
folk lore tells that a Khan of the Huns had two very beautiful daughters, whom 
he considered too good to be given to any earthly man. Far to the North, where 
no people lived, he built for them a tower and Heaven was invited to give them 
their proper mates. After four years of waiting there came an old wolf who 
watched the tower day and night and howled. He scratched out a cave at the 
base of the tower where he lived without ever abandoning the place. The younger 
of the two sisters drew the conclusion that, as she had been promised to Heaven, 
the wolf might be supernatural. She went down and became his mate and gave 
birth to sons. The descendants became numerous and formed a kingdom. This 
people loved to lengthen the tones and sing howlingly.” 
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According to De Groot ’’Die Hunnen” p. 94, the best archers of the Hiung-nu 
were called the ’’eagle-archers”, and eagle feathers were attached to the end of 
their arrows. 

It is quite likely that several of the animals depicted on the Eurasian nomad 
bronze and gold objects will eventually be proved to have served as clan and 
totem emblems. In our Plate XXVII: 5 we have illustrated a pole-top in the 
shape of a hedgehog, and a similar piece has been recently found by our friend 
Mr. Karlbeck. It seems tempting — though it is far from conclusive — to inter- 
pret these hedgehog pole-tops in the light of the totem theory, and the same may 
be surmised with reference to other animals. 

The development of totemistic symbols is common among hunters and food- 
gatherers such as the Australian aborigines and the Amer-Indians. It is easy to 
imagine how, as an outgrowth of the hunting magic, certain very important or 
otherwise significant animals were chosen as totems. 

The occurrence of clan and totem emblems, very far from distracting us from 
our main line of thought, seems to form a logical outgrowth of the hunting magic 
as the basic factor and the primary motive force in the development of the 
Eurasian Animal Style. 


Having completed this paper I realize my indebtedness to my research- 
assistant Miss Barbro Dahlin, who with unfailing skill and interest has helped me 
in preparing the plates and. corresponding descriptions. 

I am also deeply indebted to Professor E. Ldnnberg for many zoological notes, 
to Professor A. M. Tallgren for information on the Altai rock-carvings and to Pro- 
fessor B. Karlgren for frank criticism of my text. 
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